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A BUSINESS EVOLUTION. 


The history of all great movements in commerce, in 
art, or in letters, is really the history of the foremost 
men in commerce, in letters and in art. After all, it is 
the working of great minds divinely guided which 
makes nations and upholds states. 

It is worth while to review the career of any success- 
ful man just to prove to the slothful, slip-shod portion 
of humanity that, while “three things come not back— 
the sped arrow, the spoken word and the lost oppor- 
tunity,’ men really make more opportunities by far 
than do opportunities make men. 

If Robert Alexander Long, whose most recent portrait 
adorns the center of this page, had not been 
at one time in his life a failure, he would 
not have been the successful man he is 
today. 

This statement is thrown out for the pur- 
pose of telling a great, though seemingly 
paradoxical, fact, and at the same time to 
induce the reader who has read thus far to 
study carefully the little bit of personal 
history which follows these paragraphs of 
introduction. 

Mr. Long was born in Shelby county, 
Kentucky, in the year 1850, and lived in 
that county and state for twenty-two years. 
In those twenty-two years he did the things 
which have been the corner stones upon 
which many successful lives have been 
builded in America. 

Up to the age of seventeen Mr. Long 
farmed and went to school. 

There is no record that he ever secured 
any smoothly tanned sheepskin beautifully 
lettered in Latin, but he did get something 
vastly better—he got education. 

For six months in his early life he clerked 
in a store, but found that occupation alto- 
gether too confining and not suited to his 
taste for a broader and more active life. 

In 1873 Mr. Long left Kentucky and came 
to Kansas City, where his uncle, C. J. White 
—whom he had never seen—was then a well 
established man of business, being cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce, of that 
city. 

The one particularly interesting charac- 
teristic Mr. Long developed about this time 
was that he was not looking for or expecting 
to find that elusive and evanescent path 
to glory which is sought by most men of 
ambition and is called a “ He was 
looking for work. He wanted to do things 
in the present, and to know that each day and each hour 
was full of honest effort. He realized keenly and clearly 
that brick by brick the wall goes up; that blow by blow 
white-heated iron is fashioned into something useful; 
that the constant pouring of the water sluices out the 
dirt and leaves the gold. 

His first business venture in Kansas City in 1873 was 
the purchase of a half interest in a butcher shop on 
Coates House hill. ; 

In 1874 Mr, White, Mr. Long’s uncle, told the young 
man of an apportunity to make some money by taking 
4 contract to put up hay in the vicinity of Columbus, 
Kan. It was at that time that Victor B. Bell went 


career.” 


_ Into partnership with Mr. Long, a business association 


which lasted for many years. 

The opportunity to make hay, both in sunshiny and 
cloudy weather, near Columbus, Kan., came to Mr. Long 
Tready-made-and without solicitation, but that opportu- 
nity held another which was not in the bill of particu- 
lars. It was an opportunity that had a sort of sub- 
consciousness which Mr. White knew nothing about 


when he suggested to his nephew that he go down into 
the land of Kansas. 

There is very little to say about the hay proposition. 
It did not pay. It was not yet quite time for Mr. Long’s 
success to take root and begin to grow and show real 
activity; but the opportunity which he needed came to 
him after all, and through the hay at that. 

They had shipped a carload of lumber down into the 
fields of Kansas to make sheds with which to cover those 
precious bales from the autumn wind and rain, and 
when in the spring the newly associated partners found 
out that they had lost money on the hay enterprise, and 
when they were figuring out just how much they had 
lost, they tore down those sheds and Mr. Long sold the 





ROBERT ALEXANDER LONG. 


lumber for a much as it cost him. He had had the 
service of it free. 

He saw in this a chance. He then and there began 
to make the opportunity in the development of which 
his sterling industry and moral and physical health 
stood him in such good stead as to enable him to become 
the peer of any operator in lumber in this country. 

The people in Columbus who bought the lumber said 
that they really needed another lumber yard there any- 
how, and so when Mr. Long went back to Kansas City it 
seems he talked considerably more about the lumber 
prospects in the wide Kansas prairies than he did about 
the dull hay-trade. 

He had then learned two very important truths in 
regard to success—that the future which may contain 
success is of much more importance to keep in mind than 
a past which has contained nothing much but failure; 
and that other and priceless truth that wherever one 
may lose a thing there is the place where again it may 
be found. 

So it came to pass that he again held converse with 


his uncle and it was concluded that a retail lumber 
yard should be opened up in Columbus; that if the 
people on the broad Kansas prairies and in the white- 
walled and green-shuttered town of Columbus wanted 
lumber, they should have lumber. So a business was 
opened at Columbus, Kan., and the style of the firm was 
R. A, Long & Co., which style was continued until 1884, 
when the Long-Bell Lumber Company was incorporated 
with $300,000 capital. 

But all this is far ahead of the story. 

Leach & Olmstead, of Kansas City, made up the first 
lumber order for R. A. Long & Co. in the spring of 1875. 
The stock consisted entirely of white pine lumber and 
lath. Mr. Long really did not know quite as much about 
the lumber business as he knew about hay, 
but, as he says today, if he had the lumber 
business might have followed the bales of 
hay into that night of failure which is 
illumined only by the red flag of the auc- 
tion man and vocalized by the dull thud of 
the deputy sheriff’s hammer as it fastens 
assignee’s signs to the outside front door. 

The freight on this lumber was $40 a 
ear; and as that was easy to figure by the 
thousand feet and as there were 10,000 feet 
of lumber in each car, the lumber was 
saddled with all the expense, although the 
end-loading was with lath. 

When the lumber was to be retailed at 
Columbus, Mr. Long added $4 a thousand 
for freight and whatever profit seemed to 
him to be just, but somehow or other the 
lath got left out of that reckoning and they 
began to pour into the white-walled town 
and onto the broad prairies of Kansas, 
unsaddled by any handicap of freight 
charges. 

Mr. Long is a very modest man. He 
takes no credit for this, but insists that it 
was all a mistake, figuring, however, the 
foundation of his business through that 
mistake. 

Andy Allen was Mr. Long’s competitor 
and he could not understand the cheap lath 
proposition. In his reckoning, Mr. Allen 
got.only as far along as the lath, but the 
farmers and those who were adding to the 
white- walls of Columbus and the broad 
prairies did get farther along. They bought 
the lath at a loss to Mr. Long and they 
bought the lumber at quite a good profit to 
Mr. Long, all of which added more dis- 
comfort to Andy Allen. 

In about two months Mr. Allen sold out 
to Mr. Long, and when the latter went over 
Mr. Allen’s books in the invoice, he learned many things. 
He found out where the lumber market really was, and 
that in white pine it was not in Kansas City but in Chi- 
cago. 

In the autumn of the year 1875, Mr. Long was married 
to Miss Ella Wilson, of Kansas, who has shared with 
him since that time all the dark days and also all 
those that have been bright; not only the brambles by 
the wayside, but the flowers as well. 

R. A. Long & Co. ran that yard two years, and then 
started a yard in Empire, on the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis railroad. This venture they found 
unprofitable. 

The firm purchased a yard in Cherokee, Kan., in 1878. 
In 1879 it started a yard in Girard, and in 1880 yards 
at Opolis, Pittsburg and McCune, Kan. In 1881 they 
started yards at Independence, Elk City, Moline, Bur- 
den, Wellington, Oxford and Harper, Kan.; in 1882, 
yards at Coffeyville and Cedarvale. In 1883, R, A. 
Long & Co. opened yards at Grenola, South Haven, 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association—Leland hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, February 6. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Tuesday, February 6. 

Central Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash & Door 
Salesmen—Chicago, I1]., Tuesday, February 6. 

Michigan Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association—Detroit, 
Mich., Tuesday, February 6 

Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Bur- 
lington, Ia., Thursday, February 8. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—New Haven, 
Conn., Wednesday, February 14 

Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Omaha, 
Neb., Thursday and Friday, February 22 and 23. 

Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Pilgrim 
hotel, Marshalltown, Ia., Friday, February 23. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Milwau- 
kee, Wis., March —. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Baltl- 
more, Md, Wednesday, March 7. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 














Association—Detroit, 





In a recent article contributed to the Lumberman, one 
of the best operators in the state of Washington pointed 
out that, in the interest of an economical use of the 
forestry resources of that state, its lumbermen should 
cease urging with such exclusive devotion its high grade 
products, and, on the contrary, should encourage the 
use of the poorest material that will serve the purpose 
for which it is intended. Thus there will be a closer 
utilization of the timber of the state and in the end a 
much better result to the lumber producers. 


OPA ADD LD LD LD LD DDI 


An economic writer urges that the present high prices 
of various important commodities like lumber, iron 
and steel, metals of all kinds, ete., though limiting 
their use and delaying many important buildings and 
other projects dependent upon them, in reality insure 
a continuance of the present period’ of prosperity. In 
spite of the prices the demand is large enough for the 
present output and all these projects which are being 
delayed will have to be carried out in the near future. 
The signal.for their prosecution will be the lowering of 
prices in these important materials; but the increased 
use which will result from the lowering of prices will of 
itself prevent a serious demoralization and will main- 
tain a profitable market for a considerable though 
indefinite time to come. 


OPP OOOO 


When half a hundred leading American lumber export- 
ers say to the vessel owner that discrimination against 
American lumber must be stopped it will be stopped. 
The National Lumber Exporters’ Association is getting 
ready to say it, and to say it in a way that will be 
heeded, 


The heaviest tonnage of any single product carried 
by the railroads of the United States is coal, even the 
granger roads carrying a larger percentage of coal than 
of wheat. The New York Central carries nearly twice 
as much coal and coke as grain and about three times 
as much as of general merchandise. The Great Northern 
railway line, however, although one of the so-called 
“granger” roads, is an exception to the rule, carrying 
42 percent of wheat and 4 percent coal; 11 percent of 
lumber and 5 percent minerals. The Northern Pacific 
railway carried last year over 20 percent of coal and 
coke, compared with 20 percent of wheat, 14 percent 
of lumber and 12 percent of other forest products. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway carries 11 per- 
cent coal, 10 percent of wheat, and 20 percent of lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, ete. The St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco carries agricultural products amounting to 134 


percent of its total tonnage; lumber over 12 
yercent, manufactured articles 15 yercent, and 
, ,’ 


products of mines, including coal, about 40 percent. 
The Cotton Belt road hauls 464 percent of lumber, 
against 10 percent of cotton and 5 percent of general 
merchandise. The Southern Railway’s traffic consists 
of 40 percent mining products, agricultural products 
15 percent and lumber 114 percent. The Wisconsin 
Central railway carries 36 percent of iron ore and 93 
percent of lumber. The Southern Pacific Company’s 
largest tonnage is lumber, which amounts to about 
1,109,146 tons, of a total tonnage of about 10,000,000 


tons. 
PAPARAAMO I" 


Hemlock will have an inning at Detroit next Tuesday. 
The Michigan Hemlock Association is determined to 
keep pace with its sister organizations to the east and 
west of its territory. 


rTorerrererrrrere—r—~r—~" 


While American lumber manufacturers sympathize 
with their Michigan brethren who bought Canadian 
stumpage which they are unable to utilize as they would 
like to, there is a general feeling of satisfaction that the 
Ontario government has prohibited the exportation of 
logs. A large proportion of them say amen to A, H. 
Winchester’s words: “I should certainly be greatly 
gratified if our neighbors should stop logs, pulpwood, 
crossties and all other forest products from entering this 
country, thus compelling us so completely to round out 
our own methods as to prevent the waste of any por- 
tion of an American tree that can profitably be made 
to fill an American want.” 


—eeeererereaee 


It is said that in the state of New York, outside of 
the state forest preservations, there are not 80,000 
acres of unlumbered forests left on the Hudson river 
watershed. Of the output of northern New York three- 
fourths is spruce, of which nearly one-half is used for 
pulp making. 





RUSHING LOGGING. 


Conditions for logging in the white pine northwest 
have this week been almost ideal. There has been 
abundant cold and some snow. . How long the cold will 
continue and how long it will be before the mounting 
sun will seriously affect the ice roads no one can tell, but 
it has been genuine winter weather of the most extreme 
wintry sort and loggers big and little are trying to 
break their records. This is, however, a hard thing to 
do. 

In some sections it is admitted that the log crop of 
this winter could not exceed that of last, and in a good 
many sections, where the small logger does the bulk of 
the work, the time already lost cannot be made up. 
Consequently there is certain to be a lighter input than 
was planned for last fall. 

But the depression which was noticeable in the spirits 
of the lumbermen and loggers a week or two ago has 
been replaced by high spirits and an air of vigor. Every 
man and every team to be had is busy. The railroads 
are doing their share and as far as possible the trees 
already felled will be gotten to the mills. There has not 
been through the winter any fear of a log crop too large 
to be taken care of by the trade of the season. To be 
sure, some people have thought that perhaps there 
might be too many hemlock logs put in and that the 
hardwood market might be affected to some extent by the 
extraordinary crop anticipated in Michigan and Wis- 
consin; but the majority had no such doubts and even 
the doubters did not slacken their preparations for a big 
input. Their fears were theoretical merely and did not 
show themselves in any practical way. 


If there had been any ground for apprehension on 
these two points there is none now, for it is hardwoods 
and hemlock particularly that have been affected by the 
unfavorable logging conditions. As to white pine there 
has never been any question. The lumbermen have sim- 
ply been anxious to get in all the logs possible and real 
winter, at last, is heartily welcomed. 





THE FREIGHT RATE ‘MUDDLE. 


There has been such a shifting of freight rates within 
the past three months that lumbermen have hard work 
to. figure out the basis on which they shall make deliv- 
ered prices to any given territory. Successive advances 
by different roads and in different sections, effective 
December 15, January 1, January 15 and February 1, 
together with the later suspension of some of these 
new rates, have caused this mix-up. In a general way 
it is understood that freight rates on lumber have 
been advanced from one to three cents a hundred, though 
it is said there are some rates, notably from Wisconsin 
territory to Illinois and Indiana points, which have not 
been disturbed. With a uniform advance by all lines 
there would have been no disturbance in the relations 
of different sections as bearing on common territory, but 
as matters now stand there is considerable kicking in 
certain markets that claim to have been discriminated 
against. Retail dealers, and to a large extent the 
wholesalers also, are protesting against any general 
advance, but the main trouble will come through read- 
justment of old differentials, 

Rates from the south into the northern territory 
show a general uniformity in the advances made, 
though when rates are made over two or three connect- 
ing lines from the south there is sometimes a difference 
of opinion as to what the through rate should be. A 
case in point occurred a few days ago: A concern in 
Chicago which operates a mill in Alabama asked for 
a through rate from its mill to a certain point in Dli- 
nois from a railroad to which the latter point was 
local. This rate the railroad was unable to give without 
inquiring of its southern connections. There were two 
roads over which the shipment might be brought out 
and one of these named a rate of 23 cents while the other 
named a rate of 24 cents. In each instance the rate 
was confirmed by the general freight agent of the road, 
This simply goes to show that in some instances the 
railroad officials themselves are not quite clear in 
regard to present freight rates where connecting lines 
are involved. 

Another complication has arisen up in Minnesota. 
The tariffs recently made by several lines increasing 
lumber rates one cent a hundred pounds to points in 
the southern part of that state have been brought to the 
attention of the Minnesota railroad commission. Under 
a statute passed by the last legislature, lumber rates, 
as well as rates on certain other commodities, cannot 
be increased without the consent of the commission, pro- 
vided the rates have been in effect sixty days. The roads 
announced the proposed tariff, but were notified that it 
could not become effective unless sanctioned by the 
commission. It was then suspended, pending the result 
of a hearing before that body. The matter came up 
before the commission last week and was taken under 
advisement. Later a decision was rendered denying the 
petition to increase the tariff. In the hearing before the 
commission the representatives of the railroads stated 
that the roads engaged in transporting yellow pine from 
the south into points west of the Mississippi had recently 
advanced their rates one cent a hundred pounds, and 
this, in connection with the increased cost of railroad 
material and the further fact that lumber had advanced 
in price, had prompted the roads which handled white 
pine lumber from the north to take the same action. 
It was further stated that if the white pine roads were 
not permitted to make this advance, the increase of 
yellow pine rates from the south would be withdrawn. 
Thus it would seem that the maintenance of presenié 
rates on yellow pine into the trans-Missouri territory 
may fail because of the action taken by the Minnesota 
railroad commission, 

The action of the Central Traffie Association abrogat- 
ing the old commodity rate and placing lumber under the 
sixth class has caused an advance of from one to three 
cents a hundred in rates from Chicago to points in 
Central Traffic Association territory. This action of 
the traffic association, it is claimed, was taken upon the 
assurance that a proportionate advance would be made 
in through rates from the north to points in the same 
territory, but sueh an advance has not been made as yet. 
As a result of this situation the Chicago dealers have 
appointed a committee to confer with the railroads 
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regarding the advance, and either secure a restoration of 
the old rate or an increase in the rates from the north. 
One Chicago line, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has 
refused to concur in the action of the Central Traffic 
Association, and restored the old commodity rate on 
lumber effective January 15. A request was sent to all 
connecting lines to take the same action, but so far this 
request has been ignored. The policy of the Wisconsin 
roads, it is understood, is not to increase rates on lum- 
ber because of the water competition which those roads 
are forced to meet in summer time. In a large part 
this competition is occasioned by the car ferry routes, 
and some of these run all winter. With vessel rates as 
high as they were last fall the railroads see where they 
can secure a largely increased lumber traffic from the 
north, and they do not wish to incur the antagonism of 
the shipping interests by increasing rates in the winter 
time when water competition is less pronounced. 

These are some of the phases of the present freight 
rate situation. Lumber shippers are not so greatly 
interested in maintaining the old rates as they are in 
maintaining old differentials, though it is admitted 
that in some respects a readjustment of the latter might 
prove beneficial. But just at present conditions affect- 
ing transportation charges are very unsatisfactory, 
involving as they do an uncertainty in fixing the deliv- 
ered prices on lumber, 


UNION ASSOCIATION AS AN EXAMPLE. 


The annual meeting of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, held at Cleveland, O., last week was an 
instructive occasion. ‘This organization is the oldest 
now in existence representing the interests of retail 
lumber dealers. It was not the first one organized, but 
all its predecessors have passed out of existence. It is 
also one of the most important organizations in the 
country in the territory it covers and the magnitude of 
the interests it represents. The retail lumber dealers 
of Ohio average high in financial standing and magni- 
tude of the business they do, and in addition to them 
the trade of western Pennsylvania and eastern Indiana 
is represented in the association’s membership. : 

At one time it was, we believe, the largest retail 
association in the country, but now it has been surpassed 
in that particular by at least two and possibly three 
associations. Its membership now is much below what 
it has been at some periods of its history and the report 
of the meeting shows that it has been working under 
especial disadvantages and ‘has failed to met the full 
expectations of its members and officers. Why this 
should be the case is a subject in which the association 
just now is especially interesting itself. It is believed 
that the Cleveland meeting was the turning point in 
the history of the association and that from now on it 
will prosper, increase its membership and more nearly 
accomplish the purposes for which it was organized. 

It may be stated in the first place that the territory 
covered by the association is a difficult one. It is 
bounded north, south and east by distributing points, 
and wholesaling points are scattered all through it. 
It is a favorite hunting ground of the scalper, and its 
railroad facilities are so complete and the intercom-+ 
munication between villages and cities so intimate that 
opportunities for “poaching” are great and ‘that practice 
is carried on to a larger extent than almost anywhere 
else in the country. Under such conditions the asso- 
ciation needs to be strong, alert and guided with excep- 
tional wisdom, in order that the ways of its members 
may be paths of peace, If there is any retail territory 
in the country where the services of an expert associa- 
tion lumberman can be employed as secretary to the 
profit of its members it is that of the Union associa- 
tion. 

It should be noted that every notably successful asso- 
ciation, if it has ‘had a large or difficult territory to 
cover and consequently much work to do, has employed 
an efficient. man as secretary to whom it has paid a fair 
salary and, generally speaking, the higher the salary 
paid the more successful the association has been. 

Yet the Union association, in a peculiarly difficult 
field and with an actual or possible membership equal 
to almost any other, has always tried to do things on 
a cheap basis. If it has secured the services of good 
men as secretaries, it has not been willing to pay them 
to devote their time to the work. It has imagined that 
it could hire the kind of secretary it wanted for from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year; but it cannot do anything of 
the sort. What one of its members would be satisfied 
with an income of $1,000 a year? Yet the talent 
required in such a secretary as the Union association 
should have is double that of the average member. He 
should be a good lumberman, a good executive, a man 
of persuasive genius and a diplomat. With all that 
he must be something of a fighter. The association 
should not think for a moment of paying less than 
$2,500 a year to its secretary. It cannot get such a 
man as it needs for less and the chances are that $3,000 
or $4,000 would be a more profitable salary to pay. Not 
only so, but this secretary should be amply supplied 
with machinery with which to do his work. He should 
have a well equipped office and a sufficient office force. 
His expense fund should be a liberal one. Take it all 
in all, the association could better afford to spend 
$10,000 a year through its secretary’s office than $2,000. 

Let that policy be adopted by the Union association 
and carried out persistently for two or three years and 
a different state of things would exist in the Union 
association. The only difficulty about the whole mat- 
ter is to find a man who could measure up to the 
requirements of the office of secretary. They are few, 
but if a good salary will not find the man certainly the 
meager one will not. 





So far other officials and members of the association 
have done the best they could to carry on the work 
along with their own business, at a sacrifice to their 
individual interests, but that should not be expected 
and cannot, no matter how faithful they may be, accom- 
plish the results desired. If the retail lumbermen in 
the Union association territory wish to conduct a 
profitable business on smooth lines they must expect to 
pay for it, but for every dollar they pay out in that 
way they will get fifty back. 


SOUTHERN MILLS STILL BUSY. 


If there are any who doubted the statement that yel- 
low pine mills have been and still are loaded down with 
orders for lumber to be cut, they should be converted 
by the developments of the last few weeks. When the 
fall trade closed and what should be the winter quiet- 
ude settled down, the statement was that the yellow pine 
producers had orders ahead for from thirty to sixty 
days, so that the quiet trade of the winter time could 
have little or no effect on an industry which was so 
independent of current orders. 

The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
December, which combines the figures given by 139 mills 
out of 215 asked for reports, shows that with those mills 
the total stocks increased during December about 
20,000,000 feet, the product of the month being about 
120,000,000 feet. ‘The shipments during the month were 
largely on old orders, and right through January the 
same conditions have prevailed. The mills are shipping 
just about as heavily as their car supply will permit, 
while orders for future delivery have continued to come 
in and they are cutting away with no prospect of catch- 
ing up with their business for weeks to come. They are, 
it is true, accumulating some stock, but it is mainly 
material of the class that goes into retail lumber yards 
and which under present conditions of weather in the 
north is, of course, not moving freely. Even so, the 
mills are not likely to accumulate anything like the 
stock they should have by the time the spring trade 
opens and the mixed car orders begin to come from the 
retailers of the southwest, west and north. 

It is evident that this is to be another year of heavy 
demand for car building and general manufacturing 
purposes. The yellow pine mills will be taxed to meet 
this requirement, as is the case now. During the win- 
ter they can accumulate some yard stocks produced in 
connection with their special orders, but as soon as the 
spring trade opens up that will vanish and they will be 
sledding on practically dry ground as they were all Jast 
year. There has been some slight increase in the pro- 
ducing capacity of the south, but the percentage has 
been small and it looks as though the price situation 
would remain about as it was during last year as far 
as strength is concerned, with probably some readjust- 
ments and perhaps some advances in the price list. 








DRAINAGE AND NAVIGATION. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the American Lumberman 
will be found a report of a meeting of Chicago whole- 
sale yard dealers who receive their, lumber by lake or 
river to protest against the conditions forced upon them 
by the opening of the great Chicago drainage canal, 
which has so lowered the water in the south branch of 
the Chicago river as to reduce the depth of the water in 
the lumber dock slips in that section by about two and 
a half feet. These slips have never had more than a 
sufficient depth of water for the comparatively light 
draft vessels used in the lumber trade, and, under the 
new conditions, which will be permanent, the lumber- 
men foresee a serious interference with their trade, some 
of the more radical declaring that it will be utterly 
impossible to do business. 

This question of water in the slips is, however, con- 
ceded to be a private one, for which their owners have 
no recourse. ‘The slips are private property located by 
and for the benefit of individuals or corporations, sub- 
ject to any changes in the river. The larger question is 
as to the navigability of the Chicago river itself. This 
rests upon two considerations—depth of water and cur- 
rent. ‘The drainage board was organized for the purpose 
of protecting the water supply of the city of Chicago 
and healthfully disposing of its sewage by turning a 
large volume of water through the Chicago river into a 
canal which connects with the valley of the Desplaines 
and thence with the Illinois river. It is conceded, in 
fact required in the permit issued by the war depart- 
ment of the national government, that the execution 
of this project must not materially impair the naviga- 
bility of the river. 

The engineering plans of the sanitary board contem- 
plated a deepening and widening of the river, most of 
which is said to be completed and all in process of early 
completion, so that the full depth of the stream would 
be maintained and the current would not be so 
great as seriously to interfere with navigation. The 
depth of the river probably will be found greater 
below the tunnels which have hitherto limited the draft 
of vessels which could use the river than it is over them, 
so there need be no fear as to that part of the matter, 
but the question of current is one which is giving the 
most uneasiness to vessel interests. It is conceded that 
in a wide and unobstructed channel a current of two 
miles an hour would not be objectionable, but the 
channel is not wide or unobstructed. There are numer- 
ous bridges with piers in the center of the stream leav- 
ing a very narrow channel on either side through which, 
even with stagnant water, vessels with difficulty pass. 
These center piers are admitted to be a serious difficulty 
under the new conditions, and when the full flow of the 


canal is turned on, which will be within a short time, 
the current will be still greater than it is now, prob- 
ably fully two miles an hour in the narrowest portions 
and perhaps even greater. These center piers of the 
bridges have been a subjct of discussion between the city 
and the sanitary district, each claiming that the other 
should remove them, 

This matter of the navigability of the Chicago river 
is one which is of serious moment, not only to business 
concerns located along that stream, but to large num. 
bers of people elsewhere. The Lake Carriers’ Association 
and many individual shippers to or from Chicago will 
watch the developments in this connection with great 
interest, and beyond any personal considerations will 
be the interest in the solution of the larger problems 
involved. This Chicago condition is practically a new 
one and probably ultimately will serve to bring up and 
definitely settle questions which are of interest to every 
port on the great lakes. The case is of a public body 
existing under the laws of the state making changes in 
the condition of navigable waters under the control of 
the national government. It will involve a definition 
of what constitutes material damages to navigation and, 
if material damages result, as to the remedy there- 
for. 

There are those who demand that the canal be closed 
rather than continue the damage which they fear, but 
thus to abandon a much-needed public improvement that 
has already cost $33,000,000 and which in contempla- 
tion forms a part of a twelve-foot or fourteen-foot 
waterway from the lakes to the gulf, will hardly be the 
conclusion. Then there will be the question as to the 
extent of the damages, who is responsible for them, 
and who must pay them, what must be borne by the 
private citizen and what is chargeable to the sanitary 
district. The questions involved are serious and their 
development and solution will be watched with much 
interest. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAFFIC. 


The Wall Street Journal, of New York city, says that 
one of the curious things in connection with the trans- 
portation industries is that a movement of freight in one 
direction tends to stimulate a movement in the con- 
trary direction, the reason of course being a tendency 
to utilize empty cars and empty trains. On this prem- 
ise is based the argument that the inevitable decline in 
the lumber business’in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan will draw in increasing degree on the forests of 
Washington and lead to an immense movement of the 
forests product of that state to the east, which will be 
balanced by a corresponding movement of various com- 
modities to the west for domestic use and export which 
will be carried at low rates compared to the present 
ones. Then, the Journal says, roads like the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, especially the former by 
reason of its lake connection, will be able to do a business 
and make rates which will place the northern trans- 
continental lines at a great advantage as against the 
others and especially against the San Francisco routes. 

The basis of this argument is undoubtedly correct, 
though there is no reason why the Great Northern should 
have an advantage over the Northern Pacific, as they 
have precisely similar terminals east and west, the 
Northern Pacific having a line to Duluth, of which the 
Journal does not seem to be aware. But it is also to 
be remembered that the San Francisco routes will build 
up a lumber business practically as great as that done 
by the northern routes and any road which reaches 
Oregon will have the same advantage as far as the lum- 
ber traffic is concerned, 

California has immense forest resources, though they 
are not yet as far along in development as are those of 
Washington. It is true, however, that in the east these 





roads will be at a disadvantage. The Northern Pacific,- 


the Great Northern and the Canadian Pacific have great 
lake connections, which enable them to save 1,000 to 
1,500 miles of rail haul on heavy commodities, and it 
is not improbable that vessels carrying cargoes of 
several thousand tons may yet go from Duluth to the 
Atlantic or vice versa unbroken. Tae more southern 
roads do not have that advantage, but there will be 
freight enough originating at the eastern terminals of 
these lines, in the great Mississippi river valley and 
Chicago, to give them all they care to do in that direc- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


The project for the establishment of a new national 
government department to have within its care the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the country is one 
which commends itself to the approval of every thought- 
ful citizen and has the earnest advocacy of many com- 
mercial bodies. As it is now, the functions which would 
be exercised by such a department are divided. The 
state department controls the commercial representatives 
of the country abroad, the merchant marine is under 
the special direction of the treasury department, the 
department of the interior has to do with many matters 
relating to international commerce, and all that is done 
for the lumber trade is through the forestry division 
of agriculture. These functions of existing departments 
would not be done away with entirely if the new one 
were erected, but it would take over some of these duties 
which are now merely incidental to the existing depart- 
ments and combine them into one harmonious whole. 

There is absolutely no objection raised to the institu- 
tion of this new department which shall have in charge 
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interests so vital to the welfare of the country except 
by a few doctrinaires who see in the multiplication of 
the departments a dangerous growth of the federal 
power; but such an objection is hardly worth considera- 
tion. This objection was raised to the establishment of 
the department of agriculture which has been of such 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the country. 

The department of commerce and industry, or what- 
ever it may be called, which shall have under its fos- 
tering care the manufacturing industries of the country, 
including lumber, and the commerce of the country, 
including that in forestry products, will be of even 
more advantage than the agricultural department has 
proven to be, especially since the problems to be solved 
are more complex than those presented by agriculture. 
The only reason why there is not now such a depart- 
ment is that the inertia encountered has been too great 
to overcome with the small amount of effort that has 
been directed to the subject; but the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has actively taken up the ques- 
tion, other commercial bodies are pushing it with some 
energy and congress has taken an interest in it, so there 
is some prospect that the new department may be a fact, 
possibly within the life of this congress. In the mean- 
time, lumbermen would do well to endorse this project 
at every opportunity, for it means as much to their 
interests as to those of any other industrial or com- 
mercial class. 


CAR STOCK DEMAND. 


It looks as though the demand for freignt car material 
would be about as active during 1900 as last year. There 
is somewhat of a lull in new car orders, though they are 
still frequent and foot up to respectable proportions; 
but the car shops are still loaded down with old busi- 
ness and there are inquiries floating around which indi- 
cate a renewal of orders on a heavy scale a little later on. 

Probably the actual results of the year in this par- 
ticular will depend somewhat upon the crop prospect 
as the spring and summer progress, but railroads have a 
large volume of traffic, repairs and replacement cut a 
large figure, and the necessity of equipping many thou- 
sands of freight cars with automatic couplers by Aug- 
ust 1 will combine to make a heavy demand upon car 
shops of the country regardless of any particularly large 
movement of commodities during the year. However, it 
is the belief of everyone that the year will be an 
extremely profitable one for the railroads, or at least 
one which will show a very heavy traffic. In the mean- 
time, however, the car builders have little chance to 
think about the future, for they have for months to 
come all that they can do of old business in the con- 
struction of equipment which is wanted by the roads, 
prompt delivery of which is urged. 

One very evident fact is that the car builders are not 
well supplied with material. This is shown by the way 
in which the leading car companies are canvassing the 
country for stock that can be delivered promptly. On 
one southern road the other day there were four rep- 
resentatives of the leading car building companies of 
the country, one or two of them permanently located 
there and the rest hurrying up the placing and filling 
of orders. 

Car stock is still selling too cheap from the lumber- 
men’s standpoint, when the class of material that goes 
into it is considered, and the price at which it is sold 
is compared with the price obtained for yard stock. 
On the other hand, these are clean and quick orders, 
the amounts large, and payment is sure, so that there 
is some excuse for making some concession in price. 
But some of the best and most successful lumbermen 
of the south decline to take this business except at 
prices which to the car companies usually seem pro- 
hibitive. Certainly there should be an evening up of 
yellow pine prices as between car stock and ordinary 
lumber. 








CO-OPERATION AMONG WHOLESALERS. 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
holds its annual meeting at Baltimore, Wednesday, 
March 7. This location indicates an expansion of the 
territory covered by the association, though not as yet 
any particular change in the theory on which it was 
organized. Though called national, the idea of the 
founders of the association was to make it thoroughly 
efficient along one line before attempting to expand it. 
Consequently, it began as a co-operative movement 
among wholesalers who sell in the metropolitan district, 
New England and adjacent territory. At first it was 
composed chiefly of wholesalers of New York city, Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda and other markets which sell in 
the distributing territory named. Gradually others who 
sell in the same territory were brought into the associa- 
tion until it has members as far away as Wisconsin. 

The most important part of the organization is its 
bureau of information, which amounts to a credit rat- 
ing agency. It has been extremely successful. It is 
based on a system of reports from members and aggre- 
gates their experience as to the responsibility and busi- 
hess methods of lumber buyers in the eastern territory. 
A buyer might so distribute his indebtedness as to main- 
tain the confidence of his creditors, even though vastly 
exceeding any proper total of indebtedness. Such a 
scheme will not work in the territory of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, for that organ- 
ation comprises nearly all white pine men selling in 
the east, and many others beside. 

_The membership ‘has not only expanded among white 
pine wholesalers, but has taken in hardwood, poplar and 


yellow pine dealers to some extent, and by going to 
Baltimore it is hoped to enroll practically all the south- 
eastern wholesalers who sell on the North Atlantic 
coast and in the territory reached through north 
Atlantic coast ports. 

It will be seen that while the association’s policy hith- 
erto has had reference chiefly to the east, there is no 
reason why it should not gradually expand to cover the 
entire country. Just as its membership has been 
extended into the middle west, so the scope of its infor- 
mation might be expanded to cover lumber buyers of 
other sections than the east. 

The association is what its name implies, a whole- 
sale organization. It sets itself apart from the retail 
trade, and from the purely lumber manufacturing indus- 
try. There are a good many manufacturers within its 
membership, but they wholesale their own product. One 
of the objects of the organization at the start was to 
resist what were thought to be encroachments of the 
retailers, but that stage has been passed and now it 
co-operates heartily with the retail organizations, though 
perhaps serving as a healthful check on too great 
aggressiveness on the part of retail lumber dis- 
tributers. On the other hand, it is able to exert a 
strong influence on freight rates, both rail and water, 
dockage and stevedore charges and the like. It com- 
mands the entire confidence and respect of its mem- 
bers, and as these members increase and the wholesalers 
of the west become affiliated with it, there will undoubt- 
edly be a demand that its service be extended beyond its 
now comparatively narrow scope and do for those whole- 
saling their lumber in the western, southern and middle 
states what it has done for those who do business in the 
east. 





BUSINESS AND BRAINS. 


Up to a comparatively recent period, the idea of 
advanced education was rarely associated with exclu- 
sively business pursuits. Institutions of learning and 
their curricula were conducted and framed on classic 
lines and in a large majority of instances had relation to 
future professional rather than business departments 
of life. 

It was reserved for this, the newest among the great 
powers of the earth, to take advanced ground in the 
domain of technology as a basis of education. The result 
is already attracting the attention of the old world 
writers. With the exception of Germany, Europeans 
are largely still strangers to the idea of fitting brains 
for industrial pursuits as well as for the professions. 
One reason for the awakening to a sense of this fact lies 
in the discovery that the United States and Germany 
have in some manner been able to overcome industrial 
competition hitherto deemed impregnable. It is found 
not only that we in this country are in possession of 
matchless raw supplies and unrivaled machinery, but 
that these advantages are reenforced by incomparable 
technical direction and operation. A new generation 
of managers and operatives trained in the highest 
branches of scientific and technical, not: classical, culture 
is, as is seen, largely the secret of these advantages, to 
which, as we have remarked, our foreign competitors, 
with the one exception noted, are comparatively 
strangers. 

In this country immense bestowals of money from the 
possessions of private philanthropists have been devoted 
to the class of schools under review. The wisdom and 
beneficence of such endowments are already more than 
verified; future possibilities in the same direction are 
beyond present conception. 

Between the millionaire who applies some portion of 
his estate to the founding of this class of institutions, 
and the lavish spendthrift, there is the same difference 
that distinguishes conservatism from wastefulness. What 
the one does becomes a priceless and broadly ramifying 
benefaction in perpetuity; the other is like flinging a 
lot of coin into a crowd for it to scramble after and 
summarily spend. 

Such a man as Andrew Carnegie, who appreciates the 
value of business training on the lines before indicated 
and is willing, as he has shown himself, to devote vast 
sums for its effective and highest promotion, as a bene- 
factor is incomparably greater and better than another 
who merely spends his wealth with a lavish hand. 

It will be by the conservation of forces that comes 
through the application of the highest technical knowl- 
edge that the laboring class will find immunity from the 
otherwise blighting effects of labor-saving machinery, 
in fewer hours and no lessening of pay. Every highly 
trained student of technology projected into the ranks 
of artisans and mechanical engineers becomes for these 
reasons a redeeming factor to his fellows and in that 
sense a sort of deputy to the benefactors to whom such 
training may primarily be due. 

The foregoing observations have relation principally 
to those pursuits in which manual training is a factor. 
In the field-of commerce and merchandizing what we 
have said is Jess pertinent. In these departments of 
business the preparatory method of training the youth 
in the old world may as a matter of opinion be valued 
above the absence in our own country of any particular 
system at all. On the far side of the water young men 
are rarely trained in the offices of their fathers; they 
are more commonly apprenticed to other interests requir- 
ing absolute subjection during a specifie period to a 
rigid system of training. When the apprenticeship has 
been completed the young man can begin to think of 
associating himself with the business affairs of his house, 
not before. As a general proposition it can be set down, 
we think, as an obvious mistake for a father to take a 
son into his own office expecting the best possible results, 


In all cases, however, the conclusion 1s that prior prac- 
tical training is what tells as an element of marked 
success in anything. 


REVIEW OF THE COAL MARKET. 


Stocks of bituminous coal have been plenteous to meet 
the exigencies occasioned by severe weather this week. 
In fact, to the coal seller the frigid weather was a bless- 
ing of more than ordinary degree. There was at Chi- 
cago late last week and perhaps at most large distribut- 
ing centers an unusually large accumulation of coal that 
had no immediate prospective future. It apparently 
was doomed to remain on track til forced to move by 
heroic action on the part of the railway officials, or until 
some weather like that of this week should arrive to give 
energy to the movement. Between 4,000 and 5,000 cars 
of bituminous coal were on track at Chicago last Satur- 
day. It had become so burdensome that prices suffered 
to the extent of about 25 cents a ton. The lowest quota- 
tions that had been heard last summer prevailed and in 
some instances August values were very closely approx- 
imated. These conditions could be only temporary. In 
fact, improvement was already under way when the cold 
snap came to the rescue. Several of the north and south 
lines had issued instructions to permit the delivery of 
no more cars to those producers who had coal thus piled 
up in yards with no shipping directions forthcoming. 
Operators likewise in many ‘instances had voluntarily 
refrained from forwarding to distributing centers addi- 
tional tonnage for accumulation. But the receipts could 
not be entirely cut off and the congested condition had 
no promise of complete early termination. 

The advent of the cold weather has had a bracing 
effect upon values. It was not immediate and the mar- 
ket is perhaps still slightly below that of a week ago, 
but stocks are being worked off very perceptibly and 
good grades of bituminous fuel are stronger. The 
depression of values was more marked in the city, where 
surplus product from all regions had gathered, as if for 
a mass meeting, whereas shipments from mines to the 
smaller consuming points was held to a greater extent 
under check. 

Nothing has been heard recently about the inadequacy 
of rolling stock. General freight seems to have declined 
sufficiently to yield to the coal industry all the equip- 
ment that was asked for, and the chronic habit of the 
coal producers of taking all cars that were in sight for 
immediate loading doubtless contributed materially to 
the congested condition of supplies. 

In striking contrast to this condition of plentitude in 
the west has been the continued scarcity of bituminous 
coal cn the Atlantic coast. Prices there have béen well 
maintained and enough fuel to meet current needs could 
not be obtained. Occasional reports continue of manu- 
facturing plants throughout the east that have been 
compelled to close down because of a lack of fuel. This, 
happening almost in the heart of the producing regions, 
is a condition difficult to explain from the western 
standpoint, where abundance for some time has now been 
the rule. Perhaps it only emphasizes the fact that this 
is a large country and that local disturbances in the 
matter of fuel supply are not readily relieved by the 
opposite conditions elsewhere. Further evidences are 
at hand that production this year will be materially 
increased, largely by the opening’ of new properties in 
West Virginia and of some in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
There is some preliminary interest in this year’s lake 
traffic and figuring continues on several round lots of 
bituminous for Lake Michigan delivery during the com- 
ing season of navigation. The prices that are being 
talked of are considerably higher than those of a year 
ago. 

Anthracite is quickened this week by the change in 
temperature and a fairly good volume is now moving 
to the country. To the shippers it is a very welcome 
change from the conditions that have oppressed the mar- 
ket for many weeks. The Missouri territory is quite 
independent and is doubtless consuming coal which was 
laid in just before the advance in freight rates. From 
interior points generally the inquiry is perceptibly bet- 
ter. Rail shipments from mines have been restricted on 
account of the duller markets and the anthracite produe- 
tion for January, it is said, will be considerably less 
than that for December. The rumors of a strike in the 
anthracite regions seem to ‘thave had no basis, so far 
as can be learned, for no more is heard of them as a 
disquieting influence. Prices of anthracite are very 
fairly held, remarkably so, in fact, when compared with 
the course of quotations under similiar conditions in 
the past. The present movement of anthracite in the 
west is largely from the docks, the stocks upon which 
seem for the present to be ample for all probable 
demands during the winter. The comparatively high 
price of anthracite has to a certain degree unfavorably 
affected its consumption in favor of smokeless coal, but 
on the other hand anthracite has probably been bene- 
fited by the high price of coke, the domestic use of which 
has suffered to the advantage of anthracite. 

The crest of the movement in coke is not in sight. 
Production has not gained upon demand. Connellsville 
continues to be sold at Chicago at about $6.50 and West 
Virginia products at $5.75 to $6. Considerable contract 
coke has been bought by the large consumers and the 
producers are still in command of the situation, for they 
have places for more coke than they see they will pro- 
duce. The production of western coke has not attained 
enough latitude to become a serious factor in the situ- 
ation, but if values are long maintained at present lev- 
els, preparations will perhaps be made for a considerable 
tonnage. Forty ovens will within a week be producing 
coke at Chicago, but the estimated output is only about 
seventy-five tons a day. 
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‘THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 
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An «English Club’? in Germany—Knowledge of French and German of Value in Traveling 


Abroad —Visitors From the Other Side—Value of United States Money 
in the Currencies of Other Nations. 





A Confession and An Admonition—LXXI. 


It has been often a matter of regret with me that in 
the little Pennsylvania village where I completed my 
education and took up life’s sterner duties in my early 
‘teens, I had no opportunity to acquire a knowledge of 
foreign languages, and have since been so occupied in 
what Teddy Roosevelt has termed the “strenuous life” 
that I have had no time for the acquirement of this 
very useful accomplishment. ‘The dead languages are 
not of so much moment except in the professions, where 
the physician desires to marshal the mighty forces of the 
pharmacopeia through the medium of a mysterious 
tongue, or the lawyer desires to be in close touch with 
the Roman fountainhead of modern jurisprudence. To 
put it more directly there is a certain appropriateness 
in writing a doctor’s prescription in a “dead” language, 
but the man of affairs today has a much more urgent 
need for acquaintance with one or two of the modern 
continental tongues. 

Nowhere did IL feel this need more than on one occa- 
sion when seeking information from an official source in 
Russia. The gentleman was entirely willing, and 
indeed most courteously anxious, to convey the desired 
information to me, but was hampered by his own limited 
English vocabulary, and his often agonized search of 
his memory for some English word for a thought that 
otherwise would have been expressed with voluble elo- 
quence was not only laborious to himself but rather 
embarrassing to me, considering that he was making 
all this effort in order to convey information which put 
me under very considerable obligations to him. It was 
hardly to be expected, of course, that one should 
acquire mastery of the difficult Russian language in 
order to meet the requirements of a few weeks’ stay in 
that great empire, but neither would this have been 
necessary, for the gentleman was acquainted with 
French, as are nearly all educated Russians, and under- 
stood German as well. 

These two tongues, added to English, which is more 
nearly the universal language than any other, and 
increasingly so, dominate all Europe and indeed the 
entire civilized world. I would recommend to every 
young man in quest of an education that whatever else 
be omitted from his curriculum it include a practical 
knowledge of one or both of these languages, whether 
it be acquired at school or by individual application in 
later life, and that, once acquired, the useful accomplish- 
ment be perpetuated and increased by judiciously 
selected reading in these tongues. With our widening 
commerce, with our new position in the eyes of the 
world, and with the rapidly increasing modern tendency 
of every department of business activity to ramify and 
extend itself in every direction, the business man, at 
his desk in Chicago is not bounded in his sphere by the 
confines of his own country; and the young man in the 
outer office whose aspirations are toward that same desk 
in the inner oflice will find a knowledge of these lan- 
guages of substantial advantage in his struggle for 
advancement. Kitchener is a general today because 
when a plain and not conspicuously brilliant lieuten- 
ant he was placed upon General Gordon’s staff as the 
only English officer available in Egypt who understood 
Arabic. 

. cannot understand why there is not more attention 
paid by our people to this subject. It may be partly 
explained by our Yankee conviction that “we are the 
people” and that English is bound to be the commercial 
language of the world. There is a solid foundation for 
this idea; yet it should not be forgotten that when a 
German learns our language he is ready to appropriate 
for his own benefit whatever ideas we may have to 
offer in conversation or in the printed page, and recipro- 
cates only as far as is convenient to himself. Our 
wealth of literature is his; the learning of the German 
savants, the achievements of that studious people in 
literature, science and technology are a sealed book to 
those who are content to let him converse with them in 
their own tongue. 

And the Germans, as well as the French, appreciate 
this advantage and make the most of it. There lies 
before me as I write a little booklet with the following 
title: 

STATUTES 
OF THE 
ENGLISH CLUB, 
FOUNDED IN 
Cologne-on-the-Rhine 
January 3, 1862. 
Revised 1865, 1878 and 1896. 

It recalls to me a pleasant evening spent in the rooms 
of the club, where nothing but English is allowed to be 
spoken. One of the members usually prepares a paper 
upon some live subject, and at its conclusion the other 
members criticise the production as regards the subject 
matter, its arrangement and logical presentation, the 
vocabulary employed and the grammatical errors or 
failures in grappling with English idioms. Upon the 
occasion of my visit the paper dealt with the military 
strength of the English nation, and though it gave a 
casual impression of solidity, acquaintance with the 
subject and general excellence, the hot shots of criti- 
cism made holes in its bulwarks that converted it into 
a practical wreck. 

The president of the English club is Herr Franz Rick- 


rath, of Richrath Bros., the well known timber mer- 
chants and importers of Cologne, and the other officers 
are all substantial business men some of whom have 
acquired their knowledge of English during the period 
of their active business life, while others are widening 
a knowledge of the language whose foundations were 
Jaid in their school days. 

As a guest of the club I was introduced by President 
Rickrath, and invited to make a few remarks, which 
I did; not without some embarrassment, however, that 
while these native Germans, upon their own soil should 
be so familiar with my own tongue, I could not show a 
like familiarity with theirs. 

The club has its own rooms, and a very well equipped 
English library. And all this in the very center of 
Germandom! Fancy the solid American business men 
of Cleveland, for instance, establishing a German cjub 
and maintaining it for thirty-seven years, equipping it 
with a German library, and permitting no English to be 
spoken, even in social conversation, within its walls! 

I speak of this organization here because it illustrates 
the disposition of the German in extending his foreign 
commerce to adapt himself as far as possible to those 
with whom he seeks to do business; and because com- 
mercial America has some things yet to learn in this 
regard, It is upon this foundation and upon that of 
their technical knowledge and industrial skill that the 
Germans have built their magnificent foreign com- 
merce. A combination of these things with American 
mechanical ingenuity and energy would be invincible. 
They are endeavoring to secure for themselves as far 
as possible the advantages of such a combination by 
studying our language and our methods. We should be 
ready meanwhile to import and utilize whatever the 
thorough and painstaking Teutons have of method or of 
material that shall strengthen our own commercial 
position. The same is true of the French in their own 
peculiar lines of manufacture and of commerce, and will 
be given greater prominence than ever before at their 
great exposition this year. The “know-it-all” position 
may be all right in matters of national pride and 
national policy, though some dispute that; but in the 
business world it should not prevent our gleaning in 
every field—for which purpose a more general knowl- 
edge of these two commercial foreign languages is again 
sarnestly recommended to everyone who has or can com- 
mand opportunities which have been denied to me. 


A Visitor From Glasgow—LXXIl. 

A. M. Dunn, of Singleton, Dunn & Co., Glasgow, one 
of the most substantial lumber-importing houses of 
Scotland, is visiting the states at this time in the inter- 
ests of his firm. He reports that the Boer war has put 
the arsenals of England on double turn, and that his 
mission has to do with the securing of the kinds of 
lumber needed for gun carriages and other implements 
of war. As the American Lumberman has stated fre- 
quently during the past year, high prices for lumber in 
the states have prevented the volume of American lum- 
ber going abroad that can be well consumed, and that is 
really needed for the markets. In previous years con- 
signments have been free and foreign houses have there- 
fore worked up a trade to take everything that came 
along. Now that these consumers have become accus- 
tomed to the use of American woods, the importers are 
embarrassed when they cannot get the woods in such 
quantities and at such prices as to supply demand. 

In special lines the trade abroad is in such a condi- 
tion as it has never been before, Prices have advanced 
over there in a way to astonish many of the old-time 
operators, and these advances affect almost every class 
of lumber in whatever portion of the world it may be 
produced. 

The writer enjoyed the hospitality of the members 
of the firm of Singleton, Dunn & Co., while in Glasgow 
last summer. The Hon. James Dunn, head of the firm, 
is the representative of the lumber trade of Scotland 
upon the board in charge of the Glasgow docks, one 
of the most influential and important positions in that 
municipality; and it was through his kindness that 
the junior Mr. Dunn, the gentleman who is now in this 
country, initiated the writer into the mysteries of the 
great and substantial dock facilities of Glasgow, par- 
ticularly those where timber and lumber are received 
and stored, and from there distributed to points of 
final disposition. 


A British.American Lumberman—LXXIll. 

Harry Brown, representative in Great Britain of the 
Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., was a vis- 
itor to the office of the American Lumberman this 
week, on his way to the Oshkosh office, after having 
made a tour of New England and Michigan. He was 
accompanied by J. W. Himebaugh, vice-president of the 
company, who is also president of the Ohio Sash & Door 
Company, of Cleveland, O. Mr. Himebaugh visits 
Europe about once a year in the interests of the foreign 
trade, which the Paine Lumber Company has inaug- 
urated and developed in both doors and lumber. 

I am particularly grateful to Mr. Brown for cour- 
tesies extended to me both in Liverpool and in London; 
for while Mr. Brown’s headquarters are in the former 
city, his territory embraces England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, in which countries he has a large and growing 


trade among buyers of American doors, moldings, ete, 
He is an example of the class of successful young busi- 
ness men who were willing to go through the appren- 
ticeship to equip a man for larger things. Mr. Brown, 
who originally came from England, spent seven years 
in the factory of the Paine Lumber Company at Osh- 
kosh, learning every detail of manufacture, at the 
end of which time he was thoroughly equipped to go 
back to England and initiate the company’s foreign 
trade relations, which for the several years since he has 
maintained in a constantly increasing volume. Mr, 
Brown will return to Europe at once, sailing from New 
York city on Saturday next. 


Figuring Foreign Currencies—LXXIV. 


A few weeks since I referred to the fact that where 
export shippers of lumber did not take the trouble to 
make their invoices, ete., in the currency of the country 
to which the goods were consigned or sold, the conver- 
sion of the currency in the foreign brokers’ or agents’ 
offices was naturally a cause often of some little delay, 
especially in the busy season. Our friends across the 
water are somewhat more familiar with our currency 
than we are with theirs as a rule, and many of our 
shippers seem to be entirely willing to let them use 
their abilities in this direction. This is not altogether 
fair, and sometimes reflects back upon the shipper, as 
I have suggested, both by delaying the returns (as nat- 
urally the broker will move along the line of least resist- 
ance in answering his correspondence, and reply first 
to that which is in most intelligible shape) and by 
leading the broker to esteem most highly those Ameri- 
can correspondents which are most thoughtful of him 
in this regard, as it costs money to employ clerical 
help over there, the same as upon this side. 

In the case of English currency, computation in which 
offers some difficulties on account of its not being a 
decimal currency, there is some reason for figuring in 
our own, wherever arithmetical operations are involved, 
but all the other European currencies are decimal, like 
our own, and there is no reason why they should not 
be as familiar to our exporters as is our currency to 
every one abroad who pretends to have any dealings 
with this country. In this connection the following 
table, giving the values of every currency in terms of 
every other, correct to nine decimal places, will be 
found of great service to those who give it the little 
attention necessary to become familiar with its use. It 
was recently prepared for use in the Lumberman’s 
offices, and has proved very useful: 

CONVERTING UNITED STATES MONEY INTO OTITER 
CURRENCIES. 


U.S. French francs. German marks. English. 

$1 .... 5.18 13472 4.2016807 £ .20 54865 4s 1d 
2 ....10.36 26943 8.40 336138 .41 09730 8s 6d 
3 ....15.54 40415 12.60 50420 .61 64594 12s 4d 
4 ....20.72 538886 16.80 67227 .82 19459 16s 5d 
5 ....25.90 67358 21.00 84044 1.02 74324 £1 7d 


6 ....81.08 80829 25.21 00840 
7 ....86.26 94301 29.41 17647 
8 ....41.45 07772 33.61 34454 1.6438918 1 12s 11d 
9 ....46.63 21244 37.8151260 1.84938783 1 17s 


CONVERTING ENGLISH INTO OTHER CURRENCIES, 


1.23 29189 = =1 4s 8d 
1.43 84054 1 8s 9d 








English. United States. French francs. German marks. 
Perera $ .12 16625 .63 03756 -51 11870 
BM apis pacscatns .24 33250 1.26 07513 1.02 23739 
ee ye .48 66500 2.52 15026 2.04 47479 
ae .62 99750 3.78 22539 3.06 71218 
WS saivcpishns'os .97 33000 5.04 80052 4.08 94958 
Eee ar 1.21 66250 6.30 837565 5.11 18697 
WS asic aves: aie 1.45 99500 7.56 45078 6.18 424387 
| Serre rr 1.70 82750 8.82 52591 7.15 66176 
BR gsi As seas 1.95 10000 10.08 60104 8.17 89916 
| ee gees 2.18 99250 11.34 67617 9.20 13655 

re 2.48 32500 12.60 75130 10.22 37395 

2 GE eer eee 4.86 65000 25.21 50259 20.44 74790 
| AR ere re et 9.73 30000 50.43 00518 40.89 49580 
BP Ceensiagns 14.59 95000 75.64 50777 61.34 24370 

i Ge ee er 19.51 00000 100,86 01086 81.78 99160 
Re Shy a eas cee 24.33 25000 126.07 51295 102.23 73950 
Me wihseacmaresite 29.19 90000 151.29 01554 122.68 48739 
eee 34.06 55000 176.50 51813 143.13 23529 
BG vsuawece 38.93 20000 201.72 22072 163.57 98319 
Bats te oe cats 48.79 85000 226.93 52331 184.02 73109 
CONVERTING FRENCH INTO OTHER CURRENCIES. 

French francs. U.S. German marks. English. 

Bede ate tiarece $ 1.93 .81 09244 £ .03 96589 10d 
OS Rares 886 1.62 18488 .0793178 1s 7d 
Biiicicaccos 579 2.43 27731 1189767 2s 44d 
 isicaiecau bud 172 3.24 36975 1586356 3s 2d 
ee 965 4.05 46219 1982945 38s 11d 
ene 1.158 4.86 55463 .23 795383 4s 9d 
Beton ees 1.351 5.67 64707 2776122 5s 7d 
Brite ox 1.544 6.48 73950 .8172711 6s 44 
er 1.737 7.29 83194 .8569300 7s 2d 

CONVERTING GERMAN INTO OTHER CURRENCIES. 

German 

marks. U.S. French frances. English. 

L tga ae Osa $ .238 1.23 31606 £ .0489058 1s 

Oe 5 eo tgaieng We 476 2.46 63212 .09 78116 1s 11d 
Be ekg teat .714 3.69 94819 1447173 2s 11d 
Boa iis: iat ale -952 4.93 26425 1956231 3s 11d 
re 1.190 6.16 58031 2445289 4s 11d 
ey ae 1.428 7.39 89637 2934347 5s 10d 
i ee ee Pe 1.666 8.63 21243 8423405 6s 10d 
ged sucitacet 1.904 9.86 52850 .89 12462 7s 10d 
re is a 2.142 11.09 84456 4401520 Ss 10d 


EXPLANATION.—Hundredths of a france read as centimes 
and hundredths of a mark as pfennigs, in the same way 48 
hundredths of a dollar in United States currency. The other 
decimals are for use only in reducing large numbers, and 
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their Lop in this respect will be illustrated in the following 
emaxple: 
Excample.—Find the value in francs of $796.53. 
Referring to the table, $7 equals 36.26 francs. Therefore 
700.00 equals 3626.94 3 francs 
90.00 equals 466.321 francs 
6.00 equals 31.08 8 francs 
50 equals 2.591 francs 
-03 equals 155 francs 


and $796.53 equals 4127.09 8 francs 

It will be noticed that the third decimal figure is retained 
in the partial products in order to make the result correct to 
centimes, and the decimal in the total will be read as 10 
centimes even. When the highest discarded decimal figure 
in the partial products is over 5 the last decimal retained is 
raised one in the same manner as was done in finding the 
yalue of 50 cents above. 

Hxrample.—Reduce 4127.10 francs to English money. 

It will be found more convenient in practice, instead of 
analyzing the sum as above, to write it as below with the 
values opposite: 


4 £158.63 6 
z 3.96 6 
2 79.3 
7 278 
0.1 00 4 


Total,£163.67 7 

Inasmuch as the English currency differs from the 
others in not being a decimal currency, a further opera- 
tion is necessary in order to reduce £0.677 to shillings 
and pence. Multiplying by 20 to reduce to shillings, we 
have 1.354 shillings; and multiplying the decimal of a 
shilling, .354, by 12, we have 4.248 pence, read as 4 
pence even; total result, £163 1s 4d. An additional 
table of equivalents in shillings and pence is given for 
those who wish to see at a glance how much in English 
currency is 9 marks, or 7 franes, or $6, or any other 
amount under 10; but for computing larger sums it is 
more convenient for those not familiar with English 
currency to use the decimal fractions and reduce after- 
ward as illustrated in the above example. 

It will be seen that in the first example above, 
for instance, we have in effect multiplied 5,183,472, 
the value -of $1 in frances, by 796.53, the num- 
ber of dollars; but that the table did our multiplying for 
us, and we merely set down the partial products and 
added them up, discarding the decimals which we did 
not need to make the result correct to centimes. The 
decimal fractions in the tables are carried out far enough 
to convert any sum up to $1,000,000 into any of the 
other currencies and give a result correct to the smallest 
unit of the currency. 





The Paris Exposition. 


Representatives of the Advisory Board. 

Secretary John KE. Williams, of the Honorary Advisory 
Board for Commercial Forestry to the Department of 
Forestry and Fisheries of the United States commis- 
sion, has sent us a list of the names of the various repre- 
sentatives of the advisory board, with the interests 
which they are delegated to canvass for the purpose of 
raising funds and an exhibit in and for their several 
locations, as follows: 

Franklin H. Smith, of fF. H. Smith & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
local hardwood lumber. 

tobert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, O., local dealers. 

Thomas J. Christian, Indianapolis, Ind., local dealers. 

Sam Burkholder, of the J. P. Walters Lumber Company, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., lumber manufacturers of Indiana, exclu- 
sive of Indianapolis and Evansville. 

H. N. Saxton, jr., of Saxton & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Knox- 
ville and vicinity. 

F. Ff. Farrar, of the Farrar Lumber Company, Dalton, Ga., 
Georgia Saw Mill Association. 

A. M. Turner, of the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., local dealers. 

, Thompson, of J. W. Thompson & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

John W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn., local 
manufacturers and dealers. 

R. T. Witbeck, of Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange. 

Thomas A. Combs, of the Combs Lumber Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Lexington and vicinity. 

W. A. Powell, of the Sutherland-Innes Company, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., New Orleans hardwood interests. 

W. E. Smith, of the Three States Lumber Company, Cairo, 
Ill., Cairo Lumber Exchange. 

John F. Burford, of the Burford Lumber Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Chattanooga and vicinity. 

Hon. W. B. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., Saginaw Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Clarence R. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., local lumber interests. 

M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo and Tonawanda dealers. 

Ce a 
NEBRASKA TRADE REPORT. 

OmaHA, NeEB., Jan. 30.—Business through the state 
remains about where it was a week ago, while the jobbers 
report few changes. Many orders for cedar posts are 
being received by local jobbers, but with that exception 
there is no particular activity. Dealers report farm- 
ers making numerous inquiries for white pine lumber 
and prices on that commodity, but that is about all, The 
severe weather of the past few days has been a factor 
through the state in curtailing the retail business. 

J. J. Bonekemper, of Sutton, was in the city during 
the past week. He thinks business conditions are fair 
through Nebraska and that lumber dealers ought to 
have a prosperous year. 

J. C. Cleland, of Fremont, secretary of the Nebraska 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a visitor in 
the city this week. 

James Ludgwig, of Arlington, was a buyer on the 
market this week. He reports considerable building 
among farmers through that part of the state. 

R. M. Tidball, of Nebraska City, who sold his yard 
recently to Edwards & Bradford, of Sioux City, is look- 
ing for another location. 





Tales of the Trade. 


Alpena Apotheosized. 


I have no recollection of ever reading a piece of lum- 
ber literature of which I was particularly envious of 
the authorship, until I perused “Notes of a Michigan 
Lumber Town,” in the January issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The author has chosen to panegyrize Alpena. 
Alpena is poetized, Alpena is idealized, Alpena is 
etherealized, Alpena is apotheosized. Not that Alpena 
does not deserve all this, but in fond imagination I 
contemplate that patron of polite literature, A. W. 
Comstock, perusing the article—and wondering what 
it is all about. The white fish and sturgeon of Thunder 
bay are transformed into birds of brilliant plumage; 
the dockwollopers into Viking kings; and the Mackinaw- 
jacketed lumberjacks into Norsemen chanting mar- 
velous folk song, to say nothing of saw logs masquerad- 
ing as boom poles. The article abounds in more classical 
allusion than a collegian’s valedictory, but as a bit of 
literature it is splendid. However, it is open to the 
criticism of the English essayist: “It contains much 
that is both new and true, but unfortunately that which 
is true is not new, and that which is new is not true.” 
Don’t fail to read it; it’s worth your time. 





The Process of Lumber Drying. 


There is no detail of lumber operations so little under- 
stood by the generality of the trade as the artificial 
drying of lumber. For years experimental work has 
been going on to attain an economical and efficient 
method of seasoning lumber by artificial means. The 
results obtained, while often approximating perfection, 
have never fully achieved them. ‘They have failed in 
uniformity; they have failed in economy. Kilns that 
have delivered one kind of lumber dry, bright and 
unchecked, have proven lamentably deficient with other 
kinds. All in all, no process in general use has proven 
satisfactory in drying all kinds of woods. At best, arti- 
ficial lumber drying is yet in the experimental stage; 
it is still a problem. 

Theoretically the artificial drying of lumber is very 
simple. Lumber, separated by stickers, is placed in an 
enclosed room, dry hot air is supplied, which after 
becoming saturated with the moisture of the lumber 
is allowed to escape, or is forced out of the kiln. This 
process is repeated or continued until the desired dry- 
ness of the Jumber is attained. The process is akin to 
the absorption of a puddle of water on a floor with a 
dry sponge. Unfortunately, uniformity of result is far 
from certain. There is no board rule, gage or thermom- 
eter yet devised that will tell when the exact nicety of 
result has been attained. Stock is liable to come from 
the kiln dry on the outside and wet within, insufli- 
ciently dried, the strength baked out of it, or surface- 
checked. , 

It is therefore interesting to note the experimental 
effort that is being made to perfect a process of artificial 
lumber drying on new lines. A Baltimore lumberman 
of wealth and long experience in the handling of woods 
naturally refractory to the accepted process of hot air 
drying, has been making a series of tests in lumber dry- 
ing by a cold air process. The modus operandi is essen- 
tially the same as in the hot air process, save that dry 
cold air is used instead of hot air. The experiments 
have resulted so successfully that caveats have been 
obtained on the process, and letters patent have been 
applied for. Lumber subjected to the process shows a 
result in dryness equal to the best hot air process, and 
is entirely free from check and stain. An added advan- 
tage is also claimed in economy of operation. It has been 
discovered that the best and most economical results 
are obtained with the temperature just below the freez- 
ing point. Concluding experiments are now being made 
to determine the cheaper of two processes of supplying 
the dry cold air to the drying houses. While the process 
is revolutionary in character, one has only to recall that 
any laundress will tell you that she can dry linen by 
allowing it to freeze on a clothes line, to be more or 
less convinced that an innovation in lumber drying may 
be at hand. 


On the Subject of Fads. 


All mankind is more or less addicted to fads. Even 
the mentally well organized publishers of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman are not entirely free of them, but 
their discussion lies more within the province of their 
contemporaries than with one of their confrerers. At 
one time it was the fad of a great many distinguished 
Michigan lumbermen to be like unto Riley and “own a 
hotel.” No one ever knew of a Michigan lumberman 
who ever made a dollar out of a hotel, and as that 
undesirable result is concomitant with fads, fads they 
must have been. Billie Mershon’s fad is to gather a 
party of friends in his private car, and have them 
hauled some thousands of miles to the last end of 
nowhere, and tramp over morass and rocks, sumps and 
fells, to shoot at some unsuspecting antelope or unre- 
generate bear. The fad of W. G. Van Auken, of Sagi- 
naw, is gold mining, and he spends six months of each 
year with pick, shovel and pan in the wilds of Montana. 
Hon. J. S. Stearns, of Ludington, is addicted to politics. 
He now is secretary of state of Michigan, and has a 
mighty good show of being its next governor. Then 
there are other lumbermen who have fads, the character 
of which it wouldn’t be wise to mention. Even the vet- 
eran white pine operator, Capt. H. F. Manges, of Phila- 
delphia, has a fad. He has a penchant for antique 
Dutch and English clocks, and is the possessor of some 


half dozen of the unique specimens of the old time clock- 
makers’ skill. Grandfathers’ clocks greet you from 
many corners of his office and home. Charley Gill, of 
the Gill Lumber Company, of Cleveland, runs to curios. 
His private office is a veritable curiosity shop, in which 
war relics predominate. The idiosyncrasy of J. Sam 
Wright, of Boardman, N. C., runs to broad-brimmed 
white hats and riot-producing vests. His latest sartorial 
acquisition in the waistcoat line already has the record 
of causing the explosion of an automobile and the bolt- 
ing of three electric street cars. At Cleveland last week 
the authorities required him to give bonds for incidental 
damage, before permitting him to remove the garment 
from the steel safe in which he transports it. And there 
are others, with other fads. 


Where the Lumber Goes. 


Since lumber is so high this spring that Bill Smith 
has concluded not to build his long-proposed horse barn 
until a more favorable price condition prevails, and 
since for the same reason Jim Williams has concluded 
not to build a new house for his son-in-law on the hill 
farm at present, the average retailer puts this and that 
together as the foundation for an opinion that there 
is going to be no demand for lumber this year, and con- 
sequently prices will decline. Unfortunately for the 
argument in these kind of times, the retail lumber yard 
demand don’t cut very much of a figure in either con- 
sumption or price conditions. While the quantity of 
lumber going into house construction and repairs is 
large, the big end of the product is being taken care of 
by the manufacturers of the country. During the month 
of December, as a specific example, the Peninsula shops 
of the Michigan-Peninsular Car Company, of Detroit, 
cut up an average of 366,000 feet of lumber daily, and 
the Michigan shops about two-thirds of this quantity. 
In ear work construction this is no exceptional con- 
sumption. All others in the country are just as fully 
employed. W. B. Mershon & Co, tell me that one con- 
densed milk concern, with whom it has a contract, called 
on it for forty carloads of box shooks during the month 
of December. So long as this tide of car and machinery 
building and the production of manufactured articles 
that require cases goes on there is little fear that lum- 
ber values will not maintain themselves, even if so much 
as a hen house is not built for a year to come. Thirteen 
dollars a thousand is asked and bid for No. 4 boards 
still in the log at Duluth at the present time, and there 
is every prospect that the price will hold for a good 
while to come. 


‘¢Deacon’’ Wagstaff’s Horse Deal. 


When two deacons buck up against one another, look 
out for trouble, particularly in a horse trade. Even 
good old David Harum had no compassion for a deacon 
when it came to swapping horses. The writer is led to 
make these remarks because of a story regarding Wag- 
staff, W. J., of Oshkosh, otherwise known as “Deacon” 
Wagstaff, and sometimes “Basswood Bill.” It seems 
that Wagstaff goes to Sheboygan occasionally and calls 
on the furniture manufacturers there, with whom he 
has a good hardwood lumber trade. One furniture man- 
ufacturer there goes by the name of “Deacon” . 
being a deacon in the church and a good man. He and 
Wagstaff are very good friends, there being a natural 
affinity between deacons, I am told. 

One day as Wagstaff was coming away from the 
deacon’s office, he noticed his horse, a likely looking 
animal, hitched in front. He inquired what he would 
sell the horse for, being anxious to purchase it for a 
friend in Oshkosh. Now Wagstaff is somewhat of a 
horseman, and prides himself that he knows a good 
horse when he sees it. Instead of replying the deacon 
invited Wagstaff to get in and ride awhile with him, 
which he did. He noticed that the deacon talked about 
the scenery and the beauties of the town rather than 
the horse and tried to divert Wagstaff’s attention from 
the “critter.” To be frank it should be stated that 
Wagstaff did not notice it then, but afterwards he 
thought of the matter. The deacon said the horse was 
a good family driver and that his wife drove it every- 
where, so Wagstaff paid $125 for it and resold it to his 
Oshkosh friend, who the first time he drove it found it 
had the blind staggers, was balky and had other and 
divers defects. He took Wagstaff to task for imposing 
upon him in this manner, and sold the horse to a farmer 
for a few loads of cord wood. 

A day or two after the farmer came in and told him 
the horse was balky and he guessed he would give it 
back. As he was driving it without blinkers, Wagstaff’s 
friend told him the trouble was he didn’t have blinkers 
on the horse. The fellow went away satisfied, and got 
some blinkers, but came back soon with his original 
complaint. This time he suggested that the horse should 
be shod. The farmer went away satisfied, but came 
back again, and some new suggestion was made to him. 
After coming back seven or eight times, the farmer 
gave up and never said anything more about the defects 
of the horse, believing it to be futile. The next time 
Wagstaif went to Sheboygan and saw his friend, the 
deacon, without a smile on his face, he asked the deacon 
if he didn’t have another “family” horse to sell. The 
deacon replied in the negative and at once changed the 
subject to lumber, and Wagstaff couldn’t get him to talk 
about horses again. 

—_———erorrrn—n—rn—rn—nrn—" 

Minnesota is still discussing the national park project 
and it is to be noted that the comments of the press 
of the state are quite generally favorable and that it has 
been endorsed by many representative and commercial 
bodies. 
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A Great Organization. 


The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
in point of membership ranks second among retail organi- 
zations, and the members are scattered from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. With the annual meeting pitched at a central 
point, as it is when held in Kansas City, some of the 
members who attend are obliged to take long trips. Mr. 
McDonald, of Englewood, Kan., told me that he came 
350 miles. Men who do that have some other object 
than fun. There may be fun behind their ears, but they 
are not going to be at that pains to indulge in it. They 
want to keep that miserable poacher out of their terri- 
tory. It seems to me that if my hold on my business 
was as slight as is the poacher’s on his, I should fear 
that I might go hungry in the near future, for that 
poacher is going to be rushed faster and harder. Maybe 
you have seen a fox running for dear life, panting at 
every jump, with his tail straight out, and a pack of 
hounds after him, gaining inch by inch, and giving the 
ery of victory that echoed from hill to hill. I have 
seen that sight, and as I look back I can liken the 
poacher to the fox. And, my retail friends, you have got 
to tirelessly follow that fox or he will clean your hen 
roosts at night! 

The retail association idea is a comparatively new 
one. This great association of which I am writing is 
only twelve years old. The giant Northwestern has 
seen only ten years. They are mighty colleges which 
are dispensing that kind of knowledge which takes root 
and convinces. I shall expect to see these and other 
associations enlarge, new ones spring up, for everywhere 
yard men are understanding that wrapped up in these 
organizations is their business life. Do away with them 
and in twelve months the retail business would have the 
hectie flush upon its cheek. 


Delayed On the Way. 


I came so near missing that grand meeting at Kansas 
City that it makes the cold chills creep up my back when 
[ think of it. They had so breezy a time up at the con- 
vention of the Northwestern, at Minneapolis, that I 
caught a severe cold in my throat, and when I stopped 
over at my home for a day or two on my way from the 
twin city to the city of cliff dwellers I looked so tough 
that my wife made the remark that I must have come 
in late at night up in Minneapolis. I told her she was 
mistaken—that I did not come in at all at night; that 
if she would excuse the Irish of it I did not come in one 
single night until the next day, and sometimes it seemed 
to me it was two or three days. She did not say a word 
back, for it is a secret in our household that each of us 
knows her or his business. If I want to go to a con- 
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“Got my big feet in a wash tub.” 


vention I go; if she wants a new bonnet with a rooster 
feather on it a little longer than was worn last year 
she has it, and thus we are both happy. Then when 
my wife had ferreted out my weak spots, she got my big 
feet in a wash tub of hot water, bathed my throbbing 
brow, and I went to bed. O! loving, forgiving woman! 
I wish we coarse fellows were worthy of one single hair 
on their blessed heads. 

All day Monday I was rolling between the bed sheets, 
taking my temperature every half hour, filling up on 
catnip tea, quinine and whisky, and casting longing looks 
in the direction of Kansas City. You know how we can 
stand about so much, and then how the spirit within 
us will assert itself, and the physical be brushed aside 
as a straw in the way. So with this spirit as big as the 
price of a bundle of lath, a plaster on my chest and 
chunks of licorice in every corner of my mouth, I lighted 
out for Kansas City and arrived in time to put in one 
of the best days, socially, that I have ever enjoyed. 


Yellow Pine Consuming District. 


In the territory covered by the membership of this 
association yellow pine is the great building wood. In 
Kansas City, outside of the packing house requirements, 
not more than 5 percent of the lumber used is white 
pine. In the territory at large the proportion of white 
pine used is estimated at from 10 to 20 percent, more 
making the smaller than the larger figure. I was told 
that in certain sections of northern Missouri more 
white pine was used the past season than in 1898, the 
change being due to the bothersome lath question. The 





yard men could not buy lath in large quantity, so they 
would get what they could and have the car filled up 
with Jumber. Isn’t it a situation when lumber instead 
of lath is used as a filler? We would never expect to 
have seen that if we had lived to the age of the prophets 
of old. Throughout much of the territory of this asso- 
ciation anything is used for lath that can be cut into 
lath shape. A dealer told me that he was selling cypress 
lath for $5.25. “The trouble with this lath is it isn’t 
dry,” said he. Then he explained that there is a close 
affinity between a duck and cypress. I saw H. F. Sey- 
mour, who Jabored so hard for cypress in Chicago, and 
who is now in Kansas City on the same mission. His 
love for cypress does not wane, and he says that the 
Kansas City builders know a good thing when they see it. 


Opposed to Advance in Prices. 


It would not be the proper thing if now and then we 
did not complain. I say it wouldn’t be the thing, for 
dissatisfaction is a sign of progress. In the sick room 
when the patient becomes uninterested in his condition 
and satisfied with everything, the doctor cudgels his 
head all the harder to devise a treatment that 
will arouse him from the lethargy, but when the 
patient kicks and scolds and graumbles the doctor knows 
that death is not as yet peering in at the door. Our 
yellow pine friends at times may have been a little 
erratic in advancing prices the past season. The white 
pine men would whoop ’er up, and then the yellow pine 
men would take a cue and whoop ’er up twice. It seemed 
as though they were aching to get under prices with a 
liberty pole. This disposition I heard criticised, and 
really there was neither time nor room to lay my hand 
on the shoulders of the yard men who were dissatisfied 
in this regard, and gently say, “Let’s reason on this 
point a minute.” Grand qualities are the intuitive 





“My hands under my coat tails.” 


powers of woman and the reasoning powers of man. If 
I had them both I should think I was well fixed. Intui- 
tion is more of a quality of the soul, and that likely 
is why woman has it. Sometimes a seemingly big ques- 
tion comes up for me to decide. I lie awake over it, 
worry over it, maybe imitate the old time pedestrians 
by thrusting my hands under my coat tails and pac- 
ing from room to room like a caged lion, or a caged 
cow, and then when it gets cloudier and cloudier, and 
I can hear the thunder roll, and expect the lightning 
may smite, I go right where I should have gone at first— 
to my wife. She halts in her work for a minute, her 
dear brown eyes look into space as if she would pick 
the problem from the stars, she opens her mouth, and 
my obtuse brain is enlightened. Then she goes on with 
her work unconscious that she has performed a feat 
that makes me feel as small as a buckshot. 

We unintuitive men must reason on this advance in 
yellow pine prices. I have seen high grade carsills sold 
for $7 a thousand. I have seen good boards grow old 
and black at the mills with no possible sale for them. 
I heard yesterday of a big lumber plant in the south 
that represented an investment of $800,000 and the 
income from it for a year was only $6,000—or three- 
quarters of 1 percent. I have seen mill men by the 
hundreds who were in the slough of despond. They 
could get no price for their product; they could not meet 
their obligations; and in many cases the sheriff took pos- 
session. It pained me to see this condition of things, 
and no doubt it pained you. I want to prosper, and I 
want all others to prosper. We are one great family, 
and if there is despair, distress and want in any kitchen, 
bedroom or parlor of the great house the atmosphere of 
the whole becomes impure. These ‘yard men who would 
keep lumber at wholesale at the lowest notch I believe 
do not know what they are talking about. 

There is another side to the question—and I want to 
get at all the sides. We must not intentionally do injus- 
tice to anyone. The manufacturers of lumber should 
see to it that the fever of greed does not get to consum- 
ing their blood. There is no business sense in boosting 
prices one day so high that it is as plain as daylight that 
they will fall back a peg the next day. That is taking 
undue advantage of the yard men, and it is doing an 
injustice to themselves. We want no fictitious prices, 
Mr. Manufacturer. Equitable prices the great bulk of 
the yard men stand ready to pay, but we want you to 





carry a steady hand and not get crazy. A few months 
ago when a radical advance was made in prices a yellow 
pine exponent said to me they would hold. He knew 
they would hold! I offered to bet him $4 they would 
not hold. Undoubtedly you know to what extent they 
held. There was reason for an advance—good reason for 
it—but as I looked at it they went about it a little too 
stout. Instead of a hogshead of dynamite being exploded 
under prices at once it might be as well to explode a 
barrel today, another barrel in two or three weeks, and 
another barrel a little later on. Our white pine friends 
are artists in doing this. They lift the price gradually, 
and don’t scare us to death all at once. 

For years I have advocated a list that told the truth 
—not a mean, lying, scheming list, that said one thing, 
and could do another, and really meant to do another, 
I don’t like a list that will permit a yard man who will 
jew a salesman to get a concession worth talking about, 
while another retail man a station farther on will pay 
list prices because he has confidence that the manufac- 
turer means what he says. Honestly, now, do you? 


My Roommate. 


The Coates house was so full that if it had been warm 
weather you would have seen our feet sticking out the 
windows. When, at not an early hour, I went to my 
room, there was a strange grip there, and in the ward- 
robe hung a night shirt. I thought nothing of it, for 
I had an idea they were articles which had been lost 
in the shuffle. There was a knock on my door, and a 
man said he wanted to come in. He had told them at 





“A strange grip there,” 


the office that 509 was his room, and they had said to 
him to go and get it. I have stopped at a thousand 
hotels where they were as considerate of many things as 
they were at the Coates, perhaps from the fact that the 
condition of trade at the Coates was abnormal. I want 
to accommodate everybody so I opened the door. I asked 
the gentleman if he was a lumberman, and he said he 
was. Then he asked me if I was following that noble 
calling, and I told him no except that I was the villain 
who was endeavoring to show the yard men a little 
more light. ‘You don’t say you are the retail man, of 
the American Lumberman?” he asked. “The very,” I 
responded. He said he had felt that he had known me 
for a long time; and then I arose in my bed in my 
deshabille condition, and we shook hands. 

Nature was eager to rivet our eyelids in sleep, but 
we stood the old dame off and talked for another hour. 
My roommate was W. G. Taylor, of Savonburg, Kan., 
and as he has a yard annex that I think is unlike that 
of any other in the country it may be a good place to 
mention it right here. His yard man had been with 
the Mussers over on the Mississippi, and he had an idea 
that he could rig up a little shop in the shed that would 
pay its way. The material cost little, as the cog wheels 
were obtained from discarded harvesters, and now Mr. 
Taylor does a line of work under his own shed roof that 
pays well. Posts up to 5x5 are turned, and in addition 


to posts a variety of small work that is used around. 


stairs and porches. <A horse is the power that makes 
the machinery buzz; and to show the lath status in Mr. 
Taylor’s immediate neighborhood he told me between 
nods that with a resaw he expects to rip some 6x6 white 
pine timbers into lath. 


Ladies in Attendance. 


I had never before seen so many ladies at a lumber 
convention. I presume there were a round hundred of 
them present. They not only chatted with the lumber- 
men in the hotel parlors, corridors, and in the dining 
room, but they attended the meetings to see what was 
going on, and no doubt more than once nudged their hus- 
bands in the ribs to hold them in proper line. I was 
introduced to several of these ladies, who said they read 





“Chatted in the parlor.” 


the Realm of the Retailer regularly, and enjoyed it. I 
am mighty proud of it, too. Men will too often read 
any old thing, but when it comes to wide-awake, bril- 
liant women—that’s another story. 

I am glad the wholesale men of Kansas City did not 
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forget that the ladies were to be there, and were so 
thoughtful as to provide for their entertainment. On 
Wednesday tallyhos and carriages took a hundred of the 
visiting ladies for a drive, and as Dan Saunders escorted 
them from the hotel halls to the vehicles he was as gal- 
lant as any cavelier ever was or could be. Up and down 
the hills the horses speeded, the rushing blood reddening 
the cheeks of the fair passengers, and the merry laughter 
tingling like silvery bells in the crisp air. I heard only 
one regret; one lady said she did not get sight of the 
big department store! I am going to suggest that 
if next year the meeting be held in Kansas City a part 
of the program shall be to turn the visiting ladies, 
en masse, into the big Bird store. And I will leave it to 
them if they would not enjoy it hugely. I went through 
this store myself, and I know if I had been a woman I 
should have been entranced. The ladies were also remem- 
bered in a theater party. 

Here is a list of those the secretary said were in 
attendance: 


Mrs. Charles P. Ives, Baldwin, Mrs. Oliver Munson, Goff, 
K Kan 


an. a 

Mrs. John Lindas, Pawnee Mrs. M. P. Sanborn, Chap- 
Rock, Kan. man, Kan. 

Miss Lindas, Pawnee Rock, Mrs. Lottie Ewing, Picker- 


Kan. ng, Mo. 

Mrs. A. J. Showalter, Hal- Mrs. J. A. Butes, Kingfisher, 
sted, Kan. oO. T. 

Miss Nellie, Certain, LaFon- Mrs. W. L. Snodgrass, Bol- 


taine, Kan. ivar, Mo. ; 

Mrs. J. A. Witmer, Baileyville, Mrs. H. S. Gunwood, Stan- 
Kan. ley, Kan. 7 
Mrs. A. M. Atterbury, Atlanta, = H. C. Conley, Joplin, 

Mo. 0. 
Mrs. J. D. Ogden, Earlton, Miss Georgie Hunter, Hutch- 


Kan. inson, Kan. 

Mrs. W. C. Alexander, Everest, Miss Rice, Kirksville, Mo. 

< Mrs. G. Ww. Crawford, Girard, 
Kan. 

Mrs. A. G. Hughes, Dighton, 


Kan. 
Mrs. G. H. Marine, Kansas 


Kan. 
Mrs. 8S. H. Treadway, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
M. R. Harris, Ottawa, 


Mrs. 
an. 
Mrs. B. W. Zimmerman, Se- 


City, Mo. 
alia, Mo. Mrs. J. A. Nuttman, Pitts- 
Mrs. S. EE. Carothers, St. burg, Ka 


n. 

Louis, Mo. Mrs. A. C. Gordon, Wathena, 
Mrs. Charles Hatzel, Geary, K 

0.5. 


an. 
Mrs. J. H. Hobbs, Swanton, 
Mrs. J. M. Arnold, Lebo, Kan. Kan. 
Mrs. A. H. Showalter, King- Mrs. George C. May, Osage 
j T. City, Kan. 
Mrs. H. N. Renfrew, Mount Mrs. J. W. Howell, Morgan- 
Hope, Kan. ville, Kan. 
Mrs. 8S. M. Johns, Hutchinson, Mrs. L. C. Lewis, Harveyville, 


Kan. an. 

Mrs. S. W. Hogan, Yukon, Mrs. Dwellie, Enid, O. T. 
oF. Mrs. C. E. Friend, Soldier, 
I. A. Stickel, Kansas K 


Mrs. an, 
City, Mo. Mrs. W. D. Mackey, Kiowa, 
Mrs. I. I. Lucas, Cherokee, Kan. 
Kan. Miss Mackey, Kiowa, Kan. 
Mrs. N. A. Schroeder, Paola, Mrs. Charles Worth, Lan- 
Kan. caster, Mo. 
Mrs. J. T. Mrs. J. A. 
Mo. Springs, Mo. 
Mrs. S. S. Saunders, Kansas Mrs. B. Westmacott, Burton, 
City, Mo 


Varbele, Liberty, Hawood, Blue 


, Kan. 
Miss Saunders, Kansas City, Miss Westmacott, Burton, 
N K 


Mo. 
Mrs. Gruver, Lansing, Kan. 
Mrs. A. N. Delaney, Cowgill, 


Mo. 
Mrs. W. D. Crane, Parnell 
City, Mo. 
Mrs. C. D. Logan, Holton, Kan. 
“= H. S. Garwood, Stanley, 


an. 
Mrs. William Lowe, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
Miss Lowe, Warrensburg, Mo. 
“~ Haywood, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 
Mrs. A. L. Nims, Winston, Mo. 
Mrs. Lim Hummel, Springfield, 


Mo. 
ar es H. Block, Hennessy, 


Mrs. Anes, Hennessy, O. T. 

Mrs. T. A. Brown, De Soto, 
Kan. 

Mrs. George Hays, Clyde, Kan. 

Miss Rand, Lyndon, Kan. 

= Lee J. Taylor, Campbell, 


0. 
Mrs. W. E. Brown, Holton, 
Kan 


Miss Potter, Turan, Kan. 
Miss Bradly, Rossville, Kan. 
Mrs. J. H. Smith, Galena, 


Kan. 
Miss Nolen, Blue Springs, Mo. 
Mrs. A. L. Scott, Bern, Kan. 
Mrs. J. C. Briggs, Oneida, 


Kan. 
Miss Abbott, Fall River, Kan. 
= W. T. Letts, St. Joseph, 


0. 

Miss Major, Kearney, Mo. 
Mrs. F.W. Gaump, Alton, Kan. 
Mrs. F. Kierle; Marion, Kan. 
Mrs. J. W. Tyner, Hope, Kan. 
Mrs. J. T. Edmonds, Tina, 


Mo. 

Mrs. E. L. Luther, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

~ W. E. Thomas, Bogard, 

0. 

Miss Lilian Everett, Bonner 
Springs, Kan. 

Mrs. G. C. Moses, Junction, 


an. 
Mrs. A. L. Davis, Keokuk, Ia. 


Ladies, we felt honored by your presence. 


an. 
Mrs. H. O. Bunker, Fall 
River, K 


an 

Mrs. 8S. G. Major, Kearney, 
Mo. 

Mrs. O. E. Woods, Oswego, 


Kan. 

Mrs. H. E. Brinkman, Dillon, 
can. 

Mrs. George Linn, Verdon, 
Neb. 


eb. 
Mrs. J. W. Metz, Kiowa, Kan. 
Mrs. Nellie Culbertson, Tar- 
kio, Mo. 
Mrs. S. M. Philpott, Hum- 
boldt, Neb. 
Mrs. A. G. Hughes, Dighton, 


Mrs. L. L. Whitman, Mound 


oO. 

Mrs. BE. B. Talbert, Conway 
Springs, Mo. 

Mrs. R. M. Mudgett, Blythe- 
dale, Mo. 

Miss Jenkins, Creighton, Mo. 

Mrs. R. EB. Snodgrass, Pick- 
ering, Mo. 

Mrs. C. F. Brashler, Picker- 


ing, Mo. 
Miss Wildgen, Hoisington, 


an. 
se J. L. Robey, Clarence, 
0. 
Mrs. A. A. White, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Mrs. A. M. Blodgett, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Mrs. James St. John, Hutch- 


Kan, 

KE. Wadell, Kirks- 
Mo. 

Mrs. V. Miller, Kirksville, 


Mo. 

Mrs. A. D. Finley, LeRoy 
Kan. 

Mrs. L. F. Finley, LeRoy, 


Kan. 
Mrs. H. E. Brubaker, Arkan- 
sas City, Kan. 

Mrs. R. D. Heath, Randolph, 
Kan. 
Ma.. C. 
Kan. 


Penney, Wathena, 


You were 


undoubtedly the means of keeping as many as one of us 


as straight as a string. 


The First Black Cat. 





You-probably read a report of the Kansas City meet- 
ing in these columns last week, as they contained an 
excellent one. My mission at the convention seems to 

to pick up what a reporter does not think it worth 
touching. In his lecture at the Orpheum theater on Hoo- 
Hoo, B. Arthur Johnson showed on the screen the first 
Hoo-Hoo cat which ever appeared in print, and I am 
proud to say that the cat was a creature of my concep- 
tion. The tail of that cat turns in the right direction, 
while the tail of the official cat turns the other way, a 


way that no genuine cat’s tail was ever known to turn. 
In connection with this cat Mr. Johnson showed on the 
screen a portion of the report of the bogus Hoo-Hoo 
meeting, written by me for a joke on the thousand or 





“The blobbersmacker or some snch.”’ 


so Hoo-Hoo with whom I was acquainted. It was alleged 
to be an annual meeting, held in the Southern hotel, 
St. Louis, and on paper the Hoo-Hoo came near tearing 
the building down. ‘The report occupied more than a 
page, made up of speeches, songs and sentiments all 
evolved from the depths of my busy brain, and after pub- 
lication the anticipated fun began. With anxious faces 
the members of Hoo-Hoo walked the streets of Chicago, 
each wondering why he was not informed that the annual 
meeting was to be held. Two of the members of the 
order came into my office and after some preamble sug- 
gested that if that was the way they were to be slighted 
they thought it was about time for them to sever their 
connection with the organization, and as meekly as I 
could I responded that surely if I were a member of the 
order I should not want to be treated like that. From 
all over the country Hoo-Hoo wrote in asking why they 
had not been instructed concerning the date of the 
meeting. One of them wrote, “Why, such a time as that 
I would not have missed for my watch!” 

Murder will out, and so will a bogus report, and 
when the fraud was detected one of the chief moguls, 
the blobbersmacker, or some such official, said to me, 
“It was a rich thing.. You have had your fun out of it, 
but let me warn you right now—and the injunction 
has been passed along the line—that if you ever join 
Hoo-Hoo we will kill you in the initiation!” That is 
the reason I do not wear the black cat on my lapel. I 
would rather belong to Hoo-Hoo than any other order 
on earth, but I am not yet ready to be killed. The 
picture of the cat on the screen looked innocent enough, 
and few in the audience knew the history back of it. 


Business at the Convention. 


There was not much done in a business way that 
was new. On my little farm when my lawn mover 
loses its vim and prancing quality, I turn her over, get 
the oil can, squirt on the bearings, and the machine 
goes again like a thing of life. That was really all 
that was done at the convention. The gum was scraped 
off, the bearings oiled anew, and now she is in shape 
to keep good time until we meet somewhere down in 
that country a year from now. 

I am not much acquainted with Secretary Gorsuch, 
though way back I handled his copy for the old North- 
western Lumberman, but when the directors call him 
up and say, “Harry, we are going to give you more 
money for your services this year than last,” it means 
that they think he is a good boy. To look after an 
association with a membership of 1,125 is no holiday 
job, and a hundred men could be found who could not 
properly do it to one that can. 

I have not known President Costello—accent on the 
first syllable—a hundred years, but already I feel that 
I know him through and through, and stand ready to 
sign bonds if necessary that he is the right man in the 
right place. He is a good lumberman, brainy, the 
paragon of good nature, and an individual whose badge 
of manhood is worn on his sleeve. I could not in my 
opinion say more in favor of Mr. Costello if I should 
keep my old writing machine clicking until morning. 


Off for New Orleans. 


Sooner or later away we go in some direction—either 
over the ground or under it. As my good old grand- 
father was wont to remark, the place that knows us 
now will soon know us no more. If I were a millionaire 
I don’t know but I would have bought the Coates house 
and asked the congenial spirits of that convention to 
be my guests until the robins came. But unfortunately 





“Shot the Chutes.” 


—or fortunately—I am not that brand of fellow. We 
shall never know which is best for us until the balance 
sheet is cast, and then very likely we will ascertain 
that we had the best. 

The younger members of the excursion party were 


anxious to be off. The good times they were expecting 
in New Orleans beckoned them away. A few of us 
shot the shute, which everybody must do who goes to 
the Union station by street car, to see the party off, and 
when the train of seven Pullmans and a day coach had 
rolled away, and we had traveled over the shute route 
back to the Coates that immense hostelry had the 
appearance of being empty and deserted. 


CALENDARS. 


The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, O., 
is remembering its friends and patrons with a handsome 
pocket leather case in russet leather for cards and postage 
stamps. 

The American Lumberman regrets that the beautiful cal- 
endar in colors with the picture of a hunting dog bearing a 
bird in its mouth should have been injured in the mail. It 
came from W. M. Carney & Co., Atmore, Ala. 


The colored lithograph calendars of W. D. Young & Co., 
the well known maple flooring manufacturers at West Bay 
City, Mich., and of the Farrar Lumber Company at Dalton, 

a., are handsome without any specialty characteristic fig- 
ures. 


The picture adorning the neat little calendar of the Yerkes 
& Finan Wood Working Machine Company, ot St. Louis, Mo., 
has no title line, but might well have been named, “Two 
is company, three is a crowd,” as it shows a young man and 
two misses all dressed in handsome colonial costume, the 
whole encircled with a pansy border. 


A. Roberson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y., send a business 
calendar adorned with a bird’s-eye view of their plant. 


Another calendar, bearing a handsome picture of the 
bride and the fortune teller, comes with the compliments 
of Grund, Gillett & Cunningham, of Traverse City and Boyne 
City, Mich. 


Two handsome young misses playing a championship game 
of billiards form the subject of the calendar issued by the 
Lindley C. Kent Company, of Wilmington, Del. 


Beautiful examples of three-color process printing are the 
“old homestead” calendars issued by the Keystone Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., and the rustic scene issued by 
Gould, the “square” sash and door man, of Oshkosh, Wis. 

The Waldstein Lumber Company, wholesale lumber dealers 
of St. Louis, Mo., send out a very handsome celluloid paper 
knife, the handle being ornamented by a solemn visaged owl. 


Heath, Witbeck & Co., hardwood manufacturers and 
dealers, of Chicago, have lately sent out to their customers 
a useful match box, with celluloid cover bearing the firm's 
characteristic design. 


The six-page calendar from the Howard & Hendrickson 
Company, of 1509 Masonic Temple, city, reproducing prints 
from beautiful color portraits of young women, by Frances 
Brundage, is a very artistic thing and one which will cer- 
— — treasured by those who are fortunate enough to 
receive it. 


The Henry Howard estate, of Port Huron, Mich., and the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, or Norfolk, Va., send 
calendars ornamented with pictures of their respective 
plants, the first in color lithographing. 


The very handsomely printed calendar of Wood, Barker 
& Co., contains Jarge white figures upon a black ground with 
red ruling and no attempt at pictorial ornamentations. 


The Southern Pineries calendar of the Southern Log Cart 
& Supply Company, of Mobile, Ala., the landscape scene, 
also in colors issued by John Gillespie, a well known Chicago 
lumber dealer, and the larger monochrome landscape scene 
issued by the Seiffert & Weise Lumber Company, of Daven- 
port, Ia., are all art calendars made upon heavy board and 
all worthy of preservation. 

The most characteristic calendar yet to hand comes from 
Rabel & Son, Stanwood, Wash., and is handpainted upon an 
extra wide clear cedar shingle, 11144 inches wide. 

Taylor, Stiles & Co., manufacturers of machine knives at 
Riegelsville, N. J., issue a large business calendar with 
places for daily memoranda, the various pieces composing 
the calendar being bound upon a heavy and durable card. 


The Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Company, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., sends a beautiful art calendar labeled “Fine Interior 
Finish,” a caption, however, which undoubtedly refers to the 
goods of the company rather than to the picture, the exterior 
finish of which, however, is certainly all right. 


John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn., send a small map 
of the world, showing steamship lines, and accompanied also 
by a cut of their plant and of the moth-proof chests which 
are a specialty of this concern. 

The finest of the distinctively lumber calendars for the year 
1900 is undoubtedly that issued by the True & True Com- 
pany, wholesale manufacturers of doors, windows, and mold- 
ing, with headquarters in Chicago and customers everywhere. 
Its calendar has a leaf for each month in the year and each 
is adorned with one of the characteristic cartoons which the 
company has been using in its page advertisements in the 
American Lumberman throughout the past year. This is 
certainly a calendar well worth sending for by anyone who 
has not already received one. 


The H. Hermann Lumber Company, of New York city, 
sends out a handsome celluloid blotter in colors, while John 
E. Dubois, of Philadelphia, sends out a New Yéar’s greeting 
in the form of a blotter containing a cajlendar for the month 
of January, a proceeding therefore which doubtless he intends 
to repeat for every month in the year. 


The Brannum Lumber Company, Alexandria, Ind., issues 
a handsome black leather card case lined with red leather. 


“Strictly business” are the large calendars issued by 
Palmer, Parker & Co., mahogany dealers at Boston; by John 
M. Woods & Co., also mahogany dealers at East Cambridge, 
Boston, and by the Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis. Timber, the London timber journal, sends out 
a calendar showing a characteristic African mahogany -log- 
ging stream. ; 


The calendar issued by John L. Hall, of Williamsport, Pa., 
and also that of the Charles Este Lumber Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, show pictures of the plants of these two firms, the 
former executed in colors. 


A number of very artistic calendars have been received, all 
of which deserve extended mention which we do not have 
room to give them: One from W. O. King & Co., the 
“strictly up-to-date’ Chicago hardwood dealers; from J. P. 
Harroun & Son,-Watertown, N. Y.; from the F. J. Kress Box 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; from E. Doddington & Co., whose 
ealendar must be intended for strictly local distribution, as 
there is absolutely nothing upon it to show where the con- 
cern is located; and three additional calendars from the 
Ross Lumber Company, at Jamestown, N. Y., all of different 
designs and fully up to the merit of the one already noticed. 


Randall & Boyd, of Saginaw, Mich., send out a handsome 
glass pen rack and calendar combined. 
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NEW JERSEY RETAILERS IN ANNUAL SESSION. 





Gathering of the Dealers at Newark—-Practical Working of the Agreement with the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Charles W. Ennis, of Morristown, 
chosen President —The Annual Banquet. 





The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday, January 16, at the 
Board of Trade rooms, Newark, N. J. There was a 
good attendance, about seventy-five, and much interest 
was taken in the meeting. 

One of the first subjects that came up for considera- 
tion at the afternoon business meeting was a letter from 
a retailer, making -a complaint that certain members 
of the association were still buying from a wholesaler 
whose name had been listed. One of those complained 
against was present and stated that the complaint was 
unfounded in as far at least as it related to himself. 

A discussion of the lien law question was brought up 
by the report of the legislative committee upon that 
subject. Daniel Edwards, of Long Branch, was in 
favor of maintaining the present law, his firm having 
made three collections under it during the past year, 
amounting to $7,000 or more. Charles W. English, of 
Montclair, was in favor of the present law, with cer- 
tain amendments. S. M. Birch, of Passaic, also favored 
the present law, while William A. Ripley, of Newark, 
thought it of no benefit. At the close of the discussion 
the same committee was upon motion retained for 
another year. 

Secretary James M. Reilly then read the following: 


Annual Report of the Directors of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 


Gentlemen: The passing of another year in the history 
of our association again brings to this conclave the repre- 
sentative, progressive lumbermen from all parts of this state. 
We assemble for the purpose of discussing questions affect- 
ing the lumber trade interests, as well as to take cognizance 
of the work that has been done by the oflicers delegated at 
our annual gathering one year ago. 


A Backward Glance. 


A glance over that period serves to invite only the most 
favorable comparisons. From anxious hope on all sides 
for better conditions, we can today express to each other 
congratulations over the prosperity which has brought back 
to our calling something like the good old times; we can 
congratulate ourselves, as members of this association, for 
the good that it has accomplished in our behalf, and also, 
for the reason that it maintains its prosperous and united 
condition. 

We all appreciate the radical changes experienced in the 
early part of the year, the weekly rise in prices, the grow- 
ing scarcity of stock, and the trouble in securing just what 
was wanted, and you will therefore understand what troubled 
the secretary at the first meeting of the directors, when, 
asked what important matter had caused him to call the 
board together, he replied, “Why, gentlemen, there is some- 
thing wrong with the association. Other years at this time 
the members had me chasing wholesalers and scalpers all 
over the map of the United States and Canada for selling 
to their customers, and this year all they seem to want of 
me is to relleve them of a part of the money they are mak- 
ing.” 

An Invitation to the Ten. 


This comprehends the change, and was true as regards 
the payment of dues so far as a majority of the members 
were concerned, but we learn from the treasurer that not- 
withstanding the prosperity of the year, there are some ten 
members in arrears. ‘This should not be. There can be no 
excuses for any member deferring the payment of his dues. 
The small sum required should be sent in gladly, consider- 
ing the benefits returned, rendering it unnecessary for the 
secretary to issue a second or third call. Neglect of this 
kind is not business, it is not fair to the other members who 
pay promptly, nor is it fair to your directors. If this asso- 
ciation did not return to one and all of us many times what 
we contribute for its support, there might be found some 
excuse; but we all know that its protective virtue conserves 
valuable trade to us. 

We hope, therefore, that all delinquent members will 
see the treasurer now, or that they will with the rest of 
our members make up their minds to make out a check 
as soon as they sit down at their desk tomorrow, and send 
it to the secretary. In this way each member shows his 
readiness to co-operate with the directors who, successfully 
to carry on the work, must have necessary funds to meet 
expenses. 

The Year’s Complaints. 


Taking up the work of the year for review, we shall 
—- the complaints entered against violators of sec- 
tion 3. 

At the outset it was decided necessary to make some 
provisions whereby wholesalers or commission men could be 
influenced or prevented from selling the stocks of listed 
wholesalers. 

The provisions contained in section 4 were brought into 
effect, and, for the purpose of deterring others, the names 
were reported to you for selling through such agents. 

These wholesalers have always professed to favor asso- 
ciation rules, and some of them are now going about 
claiming that we have done them rank injustice; but we 
feel that such men, who will seek the trade of the consumer 
at the same time they seek our own, under cover of such 
scalping concerns, deserve more punishment than we are 
able to inflict—what they really deserve is to be barred 
from the source of supply as well as from the market. 

Indications of underhand methods were observed and 
commented on in our report to you a year ago. At that 
time several cases were cited to illustrate the difficult mat- 
ter it was to trace up some of the irregular shipments 
reported; among others, one made by a wholesale dealer in 
Philadelphia who, in his explanation to this association, 
asserted that “he was willing to make affidavit that he had 
not shipped any lumber to the party referred to,” claiming 
that the sale was made by a legitimate dealer in that city. 
This lumber was sold to a party in Plainfield, and was part 
of a beginning to force the competition of another yard 
at that place. 

Now, while neither this association nor its officers has 
ever desired to obstruct or deny the right of any person 
to engage in the business, we have a positive objection 
against wholesalers first employing such a person as an 
agent to do a general scalping business, and then when cor- 
nered, resorting to the expedient of opening a yard so that 
they may be relieved from further responsibility, while at 


the same time they secure a sort of an agency for the dis- 
posal of their lumber. 

This method was employed a year ago, and the whole- 
saler whom your board decided was guilty has since been 
on our official report. 

This year we believe we have unearthed a new scheme 
of such wholesale scalpers to profit at our expense. If 
we have adjudged them right, the method used is to secure 
orders where a considerable quantity of lumber is desired 
by the consumer, and then chance a sale, and claim that 
the party is a wholesale consumer entitled to buy at whole- 
sale; or they find some weak-minded dealer to allow his 
name to be used so that the sale may appear as a regular 
one, for which unfair and unbusinesslike concession a small 
percentage is allowed. 

We know of two instances where this form of scalping 
was committed, the retailer in one case is located in New 
York, the other in Philadelphia. 

Our experience consisted of two cases. One reported by 
a dealer in Newark concerned the shipment of a car of 
spruce to a consumer in Rahway. The agent who made the 
sale was entirely irresponsible, but to cloak this action he 
offered to pay a commission if our member would allow 
the car to be billed in his name. 

The answer was an invitation for the fellow to leave his 
office, with the assurance that the case would be brought 
to the attention of the association. 

This case was thoroughly sifted, and before a week had 
passed the executive committee was called together to 
consider the replies received from the several parties who 
had become involved, and it is safe to say that the respon- 
sible parties will not be trapped into any such predicament 
again. 


The other case referred to a sale by a Philadelphia 
wholesaler who numbered many members of the associa- 
tion among his customers. ‘This case had not been 
adjusted at the time the report was written, but would 
probably be taken up by the directors just previous to 
the annual meeting, and perhaps be in shape to lay 
before the members at the meeting. 


Twelve Commonplace Complaints. 


The balance of the complaints received, twelve in num- 
ber, come under the head of solicitation and sales to con- 
sumers in violation to the rules of the association. 

We are very much gratified to report this small number, 
and still more pleased to say that in three cases our inves- 
tigations served to show that no intent was meant to violate 
our rules, and that three other wholesalers, through neglect 
to make due inquiry, had made the sale after referring to 
the misleading ‘‘Red Book” issued by a Chicago commercial 
agency in which it would seem the managers endeavor to 
see how many carpenters and builders they can rate as lum- 
ber dealers. 

These several wholesalers when called to account very 
quickly acknowledged their error and gave full assurance 
that their business in this state would receive more care- 
ful attention in future, it was considered best to file the com- 
plaints and accept their apologies. 

We all know that the conditions of the lumber market 
had much to do with reducing this trouble caused by irregu- 
lar shipments, but even then when we consider the men who 
will attempt to make such sales, the absolute necessity for 
this association is proven. It must be maintained to do 
service as a standing army if no other work can be found, 
but we can say that it has had plenty, as much as we 
could care to handle during the year. 

Another lever which we believe has been added in our 
favor was the agreement made at Boston in March between 
the representatives of fifteen retail associations and the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association by which 
it is hoped to effect reforms in the trade. This meeting 
was perhaps the most important representative assembly 
of lumbermen ever brought together, every lumber state in 
the union being represented. 

It is a matter of pride for us to report that our delegates 
not only had the honor of having the recommendations 
which this meeting approved and recommended a year ago, 
adopted by the retail association representatives, as repre- 
senting their views, but later at the joint meeting held 
in Young's hotel the series of recommendations was adopted 
after slight amendment by a unanimous vote. 

This agreement, which is now practically the written law 
for the government of the lumber trade, has evolved itself 
from the working of this association here; it was put into 
form, and our friends in sister states recognized it as fitting 
their conditions, and gave it immediate indorsement. Out 
of its working we look for the correction of many evils 
which found root under the plan of “Every man for him- 
self,” and we expect with each passing year to see great 
results come to all branches of the trade, as we have already 
seen come to New Jersey through its adoption. 

The wish has often been expressed that some plan might 
be devised whereby the names of all violators of our rules 
could be given to the wholesale trade so as to cut off their 
supply. ‘This plan has been put into operation with the 
adoption of this agreement, and as a result bulletins are 
issued to the members of the wholesale associations. 

The circulation of this list among the wholesale trade 
with the indorsement of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association stands pledged not to sell or deal with 
any scalper or other person so reported. We need not, 
therefore, try to explain further the objection or benefit 
of this agreement ; it is self-evident. 

The carrying out of this plan means practical co-opera- 
tion by the wholesaler for our benefit. We should in return 
show our appreciation and good will toward the men back 
of this movement and accord them our support. 

Our delegates pledged themselves for you by agreeing to 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

is the sense of this meeting that, in the 
event of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association complying with the requests adopted 
here today, the retail dealers will pledge them- 
selves as far as possible to buy only of members 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

No more important work has ever been done for the 
respective interests of the wholesaler and the retailer, and 
we would strongly urge every dealer to co-operate in every 
way in his power to strengthen this agreement. We 
recommend that all members notify those of whom they 
purchase their supplies that it will be necessary for them 
to take up a membership with the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association if they wish to receive further 
orders from association members. When they are mem- 
bers of that association if they sell our customers we can 
have them summarily disciplined. 

If retailers will insist upon it that wholesalers with whom 


they now transact business become members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association the pledge contained 
in the resolution adopted and subscribed to by our commit- 
tee on behalf of our association will be carried out. 

Not one of us here today would knowingly buy of a man 
who would deliberately sell our customers; we insist that 
he should be the first to protect us, and for this reason every 
man with whom we deal should protect us by backing up 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in this 
movement for honest methods and fair trade. 


The report reverted once more to rumors that mem- 
bers of the association were buying of listed dealers 
or permitting the use of their names to cover direct sales 


‘to consumers and continued: 


We have been cognizant of these rumors for some time, 
but have never been able to secure any proof, while on the 
other hand we have many times in the past seen our mem. 
bers put to the test, and like the case laid before you in this 
report, they have shown with proper spirit a true loyalty 
to their fellow members. In this unselfish action we see 
the seal of honor stamped on our action and a dignity given 
to the cause we represent of which any body of men may be 
proud. It is a matter of moment when men can forget 
self where the good of their associates are at stake or the 
principle for which they strive is in danger; and it is the 
security felt in this loyalty that has fostered and encour- 
aged the growth of our association and has made it the 
strongest in the country. Any action that would serve to 
weaken or take away from this well deserved success should 
be carefully investigated. 

The report then said that if any member of the asso- 
ciation was so unthoughtful or weak-minded as to “lend 
his aid or countenance to such reprehensible work” 
(referring to attempts by wholesalers to evade the asso- 
ciation rules), his resignation would be in order. The 
trouble was, however, that such wholesalers and scalpers 
found their customers usually among retailers not mem- 
bers of the association, and whose “indifference or the 
great store they set upon the few dollars it costs for 
membership, is a constant hindrance to our progress.” 
Indifference upon these matters, if allowed to become 
general among the membership, would disrupt the 
association. Quotations were given from experiences 
related at the Boston conference indicating that mat- 
ters in the west were in a much worse condition than in 
New Jersey regarding sales by wholesalers and scalpers, 
who the report said were practically the only elements 
in the trade of either Chicago or St. Louis. The asso- 
ciation had been in New Jersey the ounce of prevention 
that had been better than a pound of cure. In order 
to continue the work it was necessary to be progressive 
and aggressive as well. 

The report recommended that the association take up 
with the railroads the matter of securing such informa- 
tion as is necessary to locate the shippers of cars of 
lumber. It was believed a joint demand of the retail 
association and of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association might accomplish this result in 
New Jersey, though certain valid reasons were recog- 
nized why the giving of such information should be 
made general. The appointment of a committee upon 
this matter was advised. 

Referring to the provision of the constitution that 
the right of consumers to buy at wholesale is a matter 
to be determined within the limits of the constitution by 
the local dealers, it was stated that inquiries of this 
character were constantly being received from whole- 
salers, and when referred to the members should have 
prompt attention. There had been received during the 
year 108 such inquiries from wholesalers. A few mem- 
bers neglected to give attention to the requests sent 
them for information as to the status of local con- 
sumers who claimed the right to purchase at wholesale; 
yet some of these afterward wanted the secretary to 
enter complaint against the wholesaler for selling to 
the consumer who had been inquired about. Another 
matter which required the co-operation of the mem- 
bers was the compilation of an accurate list of legiti- 
mate lumber dealers, after a plan to be presented by the 
president. 


A Good Membership Showing. 


In regard to our membership, we are glad to report that 
seven new names have been added during the year, our 
losses but two, one by restgnation, which we do not regret, 
and one retired from business, making the total number of 
names on our roll 110. There are under present condition 
five names included in this number which could in justice 
to the other 105 be stricken off, for the reason that they 
have failed during the past two years to pay their dues. 
If this meeting desire to take any action with reference 
to these delinquents their names can be read by the secre: 
tary. We have considered it best to give them a chance to 
pay up during the coming year. 

It was stated that of a special assessment fund of 
$707 raised four years previous to be used in securing 
infomation regarding shipments to consumers there 
remained on hand about $30, the balance having been 
expended for its ordained purpose, with better results 
than had been anticipated. It was recommended that 
another assessment be made for the same purpose. The 
question of holding the meetings of the board of diree: 
tors throughout the year at different places within the 
state was also presented for discussion, it being believed 
that such a plan would be beneficial if the local dealers 
would take sufficient interest in the matter to attend 
the meetings of the directors. 

We would say that our work is both just and honorable. 
It is carried on for the better protection of our customers, 
for those from whom we buy as well as for ourselves. No 
dealer need hesitate in giving support to the sign manual 
of the association, and none but those who deserve our 
censure will refuse to admit the just and equitable rules 
of trade which we have enforced with such signal success 
through the operation of section 3. Respectfully, 

JAMES M. REILLY, Secretary. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


Showed receipts during the year, including the small 
balance on hand at the beginning, of $1,339, and dis 
bursements of $1,137, leaving a balance of $202, 
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The President’s Address. 
President Isaac W. Searing, of Dover, in his annual 


‘address spoke particularly of co-operative association 


not only among the members of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Protective Association, but with other retailers’ 
associations and with the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He also referred to local associa- 
tions within the state, which he thought should be under 
the protection and guidance of the state association, 
though not at present affiliated with it. He thought 
the association could be brought to its highest effective- 
ness first, by getting every dealer in the state into the 
association as nearly as that could be accomplished; 
second, by co-eoperating with the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and insisting that the 
trade of members should be given to those wholesalers 
who are members of that association, “who promote 
our interests and extend to us their protection”; third, 
by encouraging local associations, and discouraging 
the practice of selling outside our own natural territory 
for less than we do inside of it. In conclusion, he said: 

Gentlemen: I have had the honor of presiding over your 
deliberations for the past two years. Allow me to thank 
you for your courtesy and patience, and say that I shall be 
ever ready to render what assistance time and ability will 
permit, and gladly welcome my successor, who shall be 
elected today. 

The committee on nominations presented the follow- 
ing nominations: 

President—Charles W. Ennis, Morristown. 

Vice-President—A. B. Ayers, Newark. 

Treasurer—William A. Jones, Newark. 

Directors, to serve three years—Daniel KEdwards, Long 
Branch; EK. P. Backus, Newark; Warren Somers, Atlantic 
City. ‘To fill vacancies—I. W. Searing, Dover, for two years; 
J, A. Hubbard, Paterson, for one year. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
meeting for all the nominees, which was done. 

A recess of twenty minutes was then taken for the 
payment of dues and for social intercourse, at the 
expiration of which time the report of the committee 
on trade relations, the members of which were the 
delegates to the Boston conference, was presented by 
W. A. Jones, of Newark. The Boston conference of 
March 1 and 2 had been well covered by the directors’ 
report; but the committee added that there had been a 
persistent desire on the part of a large number of the 
delegates from the other associations to insist on the 
adoption of a plan of general arbitration on any and all 
questions where differences might arise, which plan 
has been decided on by our association to be uncalled 
for and one which might lead to serious entanglements. 
The eliminating of the arbitration plan and substitut- 
ing the agreement for conference on questions where a 
difference may arise opens the way for co-operative work 
that has become very necessary for the protection of 
regular trade and one which should receive the thought- 
ful attention of each of our members. 

The committee stated that it appeared from the con- 
ference that trade abuses existed in other states as well 
as in New Jersey, and often to a greater extent. The 
committee recommended that dealers keep in close touch 
with local conditions and keep the secretary and board 
of directors informed regarding any conditions that 
needed attention. The report concluded: 

We must not omit to note the attitude and position taken 
at this time by the wholesale association which imposes work 
on their part of no small importance, but if prosecuted with 
zeal on the proposed lines, “with our assistance and encour- 
agement,” an increased membership to all lumber associa- 
tions must be the result. N. KE. BUCHANON, 

A. B. AYRES, 

W. A. JONES, 

J. M. Retuuy, Secretary, 
Delegates to conference at Boston. 

The action of the delegates at the Boston confer- 
ence was ratified after commendatory discussion, and 
the committee on trade relations was continued without 
change. The new president was then escorted to the 
chair, and a vote of thanks given the retiring president. 
The recommendations contained in the directors’ report 
were then taken up seriatim. Upon motion of C. W. 
English, of Montclair, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the policy of this association, through 
its members, to insist upon wholesalers, wishing to do busi- 
hess in New Jersey, becoming members of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Taking up the recommendation for a canvass of the 
state for new members, the following local committees 
on extension of membership were appointed, they also to 
report to the secretary the names of all legitimate 
dealers and wholesale consumers in their respective dis- 
tricts, to be used in compiling a list of such dealers for 
the state: 

Atlantic County—Warren Somers, Atlantic City; L. G. 
Salmon, Atlantic City. 

Burlington County—Howard WL. Newell, Bordentown; 
Heulings Coal & Lumber Company, Moorestown. 

Bergen County—J. E. Tuttle, Brewster & Sons. 

Camden County—Stinson & Dickensheet. 

Essex County—H. B. Halsey, T. M. Clark. 

Gloucester—Diamond & Co. 

Hudson County—Gardner & Meeker Company ; 
Collins & Co. 

Hunterdon County—John B. Case, Reeves & Terriberry. 

Mercer County—W. R. Doyle, Kennedy & Daily Company. 

Middlesex County—Howell & Howell, Sexton & Donnell. 

Monmouth County—L. & D. Edwards, Buchanon & Smock. 
‘ Morris County—C. W. Ennis & Co., Dover Lumber Com- 
any. 

Pasaic County—S. M. Birch Company, A. Hubbard Com- 
any. 








Gilson, 


Somerset County—Sargeant Brothers, L. D. Cook & Co. 
Sussex County—C. A. Wilson & Co., Hart & Iliff. 
Union County—J. & S. 8. Thompson, Boice, Runyon & Co. 
Warren County—William C. Howell, W. D. Gulick. 


The recommendation of another assessment for the 
purpose of tracing irregular shipments was discussed, 


and on motion of George Spottiswoode, of Orange, the 
following assessment was levied: 


Annual business of $50,000 and under........ $5 
CE ow etind taeda chad aaa eb eeka ee 10 
Ne NO ite ek taney cee eh wee Cue 15 


The suggestion that the board of directors hold its 
meetings at various points was favorably discussed, and 
it was moved by George B. Muchmore, of Summit, and 
carried, that the next meeting of the directors be held 
at Morristown, under the auspices of the local associa- 
tion. 

The committee on trade relations was given charge of 
the matter of taking up with the railroads the giving 
out by them of information as to the source of irregular 
shipments of lumber. 

The committee on resolutions offered resolutions 
regarding the death of George Crowell, of Newark, 
which were adopted. 

The meeting, after a 
adjourned and repaired to 


The Annual Banquet. 


This is usually quite an event with the association, 
and proved so in this instance. President Ennis made 
a first-class talk upon association matters. Richard 
Torpin, of the Pennsylvania association, brought word 
from that sister organization, judiciously interspersed 
with some high compliments regarding the associated 
work of the New Jersey operators in lumber. John S. 
Gibson, city comptroller, expanded and expounded the 
subject of “Expansion,” and more or less impromptu 
remarks were made by ‘thomas A. Murphey and Charles 
W. English. 

Those in attendance at the banquet were as follows, 
the list also being practically that of the attendance 
upon the association meeting: 


little further discussion, 


Those Present. 


Charles W. English, Rover Lumber Co., 
John §S. Gibson, Willis R. Doyle, 

I. W. Searing, J. EK. Tuttle, 
William A. Jones, T. Edwards, 

T. M. Clark, II. Conover, 


J. D. Crary, J. Morlock, 

S. H. Lawrence, William B. Rose, 
T. EK. Barton, hi. G. Hotchkiss, 
R. W. Hitchcock, W. J. Oathout, 


Albert Wolf, Waldwick Coal & Lbr Co., 
Thomas A, Murphey, Paul & Glasby Lumber Co., 
J. G. Staats, A. J. M Raeyhan, 

Il. N. Meeks, ID. J. O'Rourke, 

John W. Williams, Robert Rindell, 

George S. Bayes, George B. Swain, 

J. R. Gardenslager, Cc. W. Ennis, 

A. Lippincott, James M. Reilly, 

A. Vanderbeek, Richard Torpin, 

George Spottiswoode, I. P. Backus, 

William D. Ripley, Stewart Terriberry, 

A. W. Swain, «, A. Wilson, 

Joseph M. Perrine, James Crowell, 

F. R. Stevens, M. H. Doolittle, 

S. Il. Baldwin, G. H. Ashley, 

J. V. Laird, S. M. Birch, 

William C. Howell, W. S. Van Clief, 

a. 


. Slayback, A. Anderson, 
Hf. B. Salmon, William A. Jones, jr., 
G. N. MeKean, N. EK. Buchanon, 
G. 1D. Smith, I). W. Sexton, 
R. S. Cooyell, J. A. Hubbard, 


J. K. Allere, 

W. C. Patterson, 
If. If. Mundy, 
Harry D. Crowell, 


John Vreeland, 
George W. Jones, 
. P. Cooper, 


George V. Muchmore, 


I. Myers. «. (. Pierson, 
Dalrymple, Hastings Co., I. P. Vanderbeck, 
Vl. L. Lutterloh, J. C. Sexton, 


The Park Union Company, J. D. Simmons, 


Rh. V. Gibson, 
Osear BE. Day, 
P. J. White, 
G. EB. Denike, 


S. F. Bailey, 

W. C. Salmon, 
W. D. Gulick, 
lL. G. Salmon, 


Isaac BK. Hutton, William 8S. Gilhuly, 


hk. R. Griswold, Hl. P. Dillistin, 
T. A. Adams, L. White, 
J. T. Reford, Frank Pearson, 


C. A. Bockoven, J. C. Troo, 
Walter Adams, (. S. Edwards, 
BR. F. Thorne, (. Provost, 
Dodge & Bliss Co., I. W. Rose, 


Thomas F. Welsh, 
G. H. Dairymple, A. W. Booth, 

Cc. E. Cromley, Fr. L. Austin, 

T. M. Brewster, H. Adams, 
Wardley Hunt, PD. Ruedgen, 
Charles KE. Johnson, John O'Rourke, 
George B. Hackett, S. 8S. Rice, 

R. F. Oram, Sargeant Brothers, 
L. D. Cook & Co. 


A. Z. Bogert, 





They Want the Duty Removed. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Editor American Lumber- 
man: The officers of the Eastern Door, Sash & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association for the current year are as 
follows: 

B. McConnell, president, of McConnell Manufacturing 
Company, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

J. E. Patterson, vice-president, of J. E. Patterson 
& Co., Pittston, Pa. 

Thomas Merriam, treasurer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Executive committee: A. S. Bartlett, chairman, of 
Bartlett & Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; J. H. Park, of Park, 
Winton & True, Addison, N. Y.; Thomas Merriam, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H. E. Montgomery, of Montgomery 
Door & Box Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. Hime- 
baugh, of the Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
E. Germain, of Saginaw, Mich.; C. R. Krimm, of the 
Williamsport Planing Mill Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
A. L. Peck, of the Big Rapids Door & Blind Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, Conn., and Big Rapids, Mich. 

It may be of interest to you to know that at our 
annual meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Eastern Door, Sash & 


Blind Manufacturers’ Association that the tariff of $2 a 
thousand on lumber brought into this country is inimical to 








the interests of manufacturers and mill men of the United 
States, as well as to the consumers of lumber in general ; 
and, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair to confer with other committees to memorialize con- 
gress to repeal said tariff act so far as lumber is concerned, 
provided that the Canadian government will remove the 
embargo on logs and wood pulp. 


Thanking you in behalf of this association for your 
many courtesies in the past, I am, very respectfully 
yours, G. W DweELte, Secretary. 





THE GREAT CLEVELAND ENTERTAINMENT. 
The following letter has reached this office: 


DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 29.—Editor American Lumberman: 
In your issue of the 27th inst. there appears in the report 
of the “Union Association Meeting’ and under the head of 
“The Vaudeville Program,” an item relative to one Art Stone, 
who apparently posed as a conversationalist at this perform- 
ance. The repoct says that “what Art Stone don’t know 
about conversation is not worth knowing.” The fact that 
your paper has called this “pugilistic conversation” leads me 
to doubt that you could have meant our good friend, A. L. 
Stone, of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, Cleveland. 
What does the report mean by saying that this was the “pate 
de foie gras of the occasion?’ I understand that “pate de 
foie gras” is made from the liver of a goose. Is there some 
hidden meaning in the expression as used here? Does it 
mean that he “coughed up his liver’ to these people? But 
why “pugilistic?’ Did he not only cough it up but push it 
at them with short-arm jolts? 

The article in question also asserts that this was “the very 
apotheosis of the program.” Candidly I did not recognize 
that word “apotheosis” when I first met it in this report. I 
am candid, you see, and willing to acknowledge that ye 
reporter was rather deep for me. But I have looked it up 
and Mister Webster says “Apotheosis: transformation into 
a god.” Am I to understand from all this that he who I 
thought had no aspiration but to be “the lumberman of lum- 
bermen” has been posing as a talkative prize-fighting god? 
No, I will not believe this. I was not there, because I was 
compelled by circumstances over which I had no control to 
be elsewhere; and then, again, I was not invited. Conse- 
quently I am seeking information. Am I to understand 
that William W. Nicola, he who has been associated with 
A. L. Stone and Charles A. Nicola in the Nicola & Stone 
Lumber Company, but who recently withdrew from that firm 
and took a good-sized chunk of the Nicola Bros. Company's 


sins to bear, and the Will Nicola whose name is linked with 
Art Stone in this—this crime, are one and the same? Nay: 


it is not possible. Mild-mannered, retiring, but. withal 
princely, W. W. Nicola would not do this thing. 

And again in this article you have accused Frank Gilchrist 
of appearing on the vaudeville stage with Mrs. Gilchrist, who 
rendered vocal selections, and have intimated that the said 
Mrs. Gilchrist was suffering from “pulchritude, curvilinear 
grace and plentitude of shape.’’ My dictionary gives no defi- 
nition for several of these phrases, but ' am surprised that 
you would openly accuse any lady of harboring such troubles. 

And really was Gene Carleton betrayed by his partner, 
Guy Gray, and did they guy Gene or guy Gray the most? As 
{ said before, I was not there, but would Itke to know about 
these things. And for you to say that Harry and Mabel 
Giesy did not work in perfect harmony is rude and unkind. 
If you are a married man you know that such things happen, 
and if you are single you are desecrating holy ground. Frank 
Bell and Bill (I suppose that you mean William) Lindsay 
you have apparently not insulted, but to accuse Larry O’Con- 
nor of being the instigator of the only unfortunate episode 
of the evening is, to say the least, unkind. The fact that 
Larkin Hawes wears a beard evidently rankles in your breast. 
Do you happen to favor your grandmother in this respect? 
“So full of artless jealousy is guilt.” (Hamlet, act IV., 
scene V.) 

It so happens that I know Robert Jenks, or “Bob,” as 
you have seen fit to dub him, and I feel that you have been 
very fair in your description of his performance, and for this 
I thank you, but I do not like the way you speak of Ralph 
Gray. You have implied that he is effeminate and that he 
sang “maiden songs.” I understand “maiden” to mean 
fresh, first, new or unpolluted. Do you use the word in this 
sense or were these songs effeminate or such love songs as a 
maid would sing to her absent lover? And did Louie Heller 
really do a “buck and wing?’ I have never met Mr. Heller 
nor have I ever seen him dance, but I would ask that you 
extend to him my congratulations and a request that, if he 
conelude to go on the stage, he will try it on the good people 
of Youngstown before coming north. 

Pray pardon me for using so much of your valuable time. 
but, being of an inquisitive turn of mind and having real 
friendship for the people mentioned in this article, I could 
not resist the temptation to ask you the truth about the mat- 
ter. G. Frep STEVENS. 

[In explanation of the above letter it is necessary to 
remind our readers that the name “G. Fred Stevens” 
is a non de plume under which our good friend and spe- 
cial contributor, “Ole Oleson, numare 297,” sometimes 
masquerades in a fruitless attempt to conceal his Sean- 
dinavian origin. Ole’s ingenious and innocent com- 
ments upon various matters more or less remotely con- 
nected with lumbering have at various times been of 
much interest to readers of the American Lumberman; 
but it is quite conceivable that the good soul, though on 
intimate terms with the various personages who took 
part in the vaudeville entertainment at Cleveland last 
week, and apparently anxious that justice be done them, 
could not enter into the technicalities of dramatic criti- 
cism employed by the Lumberman in its desire to con- 
vey to its readers some conception of the features of 
that momentous aggregation of talent. At its best, 
language is unable to do justice to such an affair; and 
this should excuse in our correspondent’s mind the 
employment of a vocabulary somewhat more extensive 
than Daniel Webster could command.—Eprror. ]. 





RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LAND. 


Alexander Baptist, of Three Rivers, Quebec, has sold 
his timber limits on the St. Maurice river and elsewhere, 
some 2,000 square miles, for $500.000 to an English 
syndicate. The sale includes the mill plant. 

F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, of Austin, Pa., have bought 
from the Pennsylvania Joint Lumber & Land Company, 
all of its standing timber betwen Bailey’s run and Sin- 
nemahoning. The tract is believed to contain 100,000,- 
000 feet of timber. The Goodvears have secured by this 
purchase all the timber in the Sinnemahoning valley. 
The same concern recently purchased 15,000,000 feet of 
logs from the Lackawanna Lumber Company, of Cross 
Fork, Pa., on account of the burning cf the latter com- 
pany’s mills, at that point. 
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AN INTERESTING TRIP TO THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
Made by the Missouri & Kansas peeasbiibae os suman Dealers Seven Carloads of Lumbermen 
and Their Wives Visit New Orleans and Points Intervening—Sumptuous 
Entertainment Everywhere Afforded the Travelers 
Graphic Story of a Great Excursion. 





When the members of the Missouri 
& Kansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers came to their annual meeting 
this year they brought the ladies with 
them in larger numbers than ever 
before, significant of the good times 
they have had during the past year, 
and of the good time they expected 
upon the excursion to follow the business sessions. Aside 
from the routine business there was nothing of particu- 
lar importance before them; and this being disposed of 
by assignment to a standing railroad committee, the 
retailers were inclined to take things easy and wait 
the departure of the excursion train which was to carry 
the largest body of pleasure-seeking lumbermen ever 
vathered together, on a ten days’ jaunt to the sunny 
south. 

The bright sun of Thursday morning, January 24, 
was therefore particularly weleome, marking an auspi- 
cious beginning for the excursion. The entertainers at 
Kansas City had reached the limits of hospitality. The 
visitors had been wined and dined and lunched and 
tallvho-ed and theater-ed and Hoo-Hoo-ed, and smok- 
er-ed and vaudeville-ed, until there was no more to be 
done in that direction, and the dealers sought new fields 
to conquer, new sights to see, and new climes to visit. 

And so it was that on Thursday, January 25, the 
Missouri & Kansas retailers, their wives and sweet- 
hearts, their guests and the railroad hosts assembled 
for their annual tour. 





First Day. 


Adjt. Harry A. Gorsuch ordered reveille blown early 
on Thursday morning at Camp Coates. The previous 
night had been one of such varied and complete enter- 
tainment with the Kansas City wholesalers as hosts that 
many of the retailers were still dreaming, or taking 
their “beauty sleep” when the bugle sounded. Kits and 
haversacks were hurriedly gathered together, wives and 
families rounded up by the provost guard, and within 
an hour the adjutant received the welcome report, “All 
present or accounted for.” 


Assembly. 


Assembly was ordered blown by the buglers at noon, 
und Camp Coates was soon deserted. The command 
proceeded to the Union station, where rations where dis- 
bursed by the various restaurants in the immediate 
vicinity, the adjutant’s forethought having resulted in 
a general order for every man to provide himself with 
traveling rations for twenty-four hours. This precau- 
tion was timely, as was developed during the trip, and 
those who failed to obey this order were obliged to for- 
age for commissary supplies through a rough country, 
where provisions were scarce and high. 

The expedition was directly in charge of Adjutant 
Gorsuch after reaching the Union station, and his aides 
were Majors E. 8. Jewett, city passenger agent, and 
M. DPD. Darnell, commercial freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacifie railroad, whose headquarters are at Kan- 
sas City. The aides accompanied the expedition and 
were detailed to see that no accidents or delays were 
inflicted. They carried out their orders to the letter, 
and were recommended for promotion by the adjutant, 
upon the completion of the expedition, for distinguished 
services rendered. 

The column entrained promptly at the hour of depart- 
ure, the band, consisting of a mandolin orchestra, play- 
ing martial music. A large crowd of friends cheered 
the expedition as the train of seven magnificent Pull- 
man sleepers pulled out. 


Mess. 


Soupee, soupee, soupee, and not a single bean, 
Coffee, coffee, coffee, and not a drop of cream, 
Soupee, soupee, soupee, and not a single bean. 


The expedition had bowled through Kansas and Mis- 
souri for five hours. Some were playing high five, penny 
ante, hearts or checkers.. Others were reading the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or the Police News; others were 
dozing away in pipe dreams of conquests still uncon- 
quered or discoveries still undiscovered, when suddenly 
mess call was sounded. Coffeyville, Kan., had been 
reached, and it was announced by the guard that no 
coffee was to be had! The first battalion grumbled, the 
second threatened mutiny, and the third almost broke 
out in open rioting. The entire guard was summoned 
to restore order, until the adjutant worked the buffet 
porters to brew enough coffee for the whole command. 
Order was finally restored through the efforts of the 
adjutant and the officer of the day, and the expedition 
continued. The worst offenders were Corp. D. G. Saund- 
ers. of Kansas City, Sergt. Jones, of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, and Corp. Wallerstein, of the Rad- 
ford Sash & Door Company, all of whom were reduced 
‘9 the ranks by the commanding officer, and ordered to 
lo fatigue dutv during the trip. 


- 


Retreat Roll Call. 


Retreat roll call was blown immediately after mess, 
and the expedition was reported in good health and all 
present or accounted for. Scouts were ordered to 
advance cautiously upon the right flank of the expedi- 
tion, where the commissary car was located, and a spe- 
cial outpost was stationed to guard this precious car; 
for here was stored valuable provisions and supplies, 
chiefly the product of a well known brewer of Kansas 
City, and it had been learned by the commanding officer 
that a raid would be attempted, and a night sortie 
made by certain of the men. ‘Ten rounds of ball ear- 
tridges were issued to each of the guard, with strict 
orders to fire upon any man who did not have the 
countersign and password. ‘This timely order saved 
much confusion, and a number of men from the terrors 
of the guard house. 


Vattoo. 


At nine o’clock Thursday night, tattoo was blown 
and the command was ordered to prepare for rest. The 
seven Pullman sleeping car porters began their day’s 
work and the expedition raced through the night toward 
Fort Smith, Ark. The wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts yawned, and the men of the command sought the 
smoking room, examined their side-arms for the possible 
chance of a hold-up, and swapped yarns in the approved 
lumber dealers’ fashion. The Missouri & Kansas retail- 
ers were preparing for repose, resting securely upon 
their arms. The countersign and password had been 
given out by the officer of the day. It was, “Every 
Kansan is a politician,” and “I’m from Missouri—you’ll 
have to show me.” 


Taps. 


The expedition was now nearing the Arkansas line. 
Kverybody was in good spirits, the surgeon reported 
that the health of the command was good, the chaplain 
was snoozing and drawing his salary, and the adjutant 
was consulting the officer of the day. The big mogul 
locomotive shrieked out its warning to all who might 
be in the way, and the train rushed through the dark- 
ness. <A strong petition signed and submitted by the 
ladies to the commanding officer had secured the release 
of the guard house prisoners, and the buglers were pre- 
paring to retire for the night, sleeping upon their arms. 
Up in the commissary car, the cantecn was closed, and 
taps were sounded: 

Ta-ta-ta-a! 
Ta-ta-ta-a-a ! 

The expedition 

Arkansaw! 


Ta-ta-ta-a! ‘T'a-ta-ta,-ta-ta-ta,-ta-ta-a! 
Ta-ta-ta-a-a! ‘Ta-a,-ta-ta-a! 
slept. Lights out. 


Fort) Smith, 


Second Day. 


It was a hungry crowd of dust-stained travelers that 
struck Little Rock Friday morning. ‘The train was 
three hours late, having lost that time during the 
night. The capital city of Arkansas was reached about 
11 o’clock, and breakfast was waiting at Pratt’s hotel, 
the train waiting an hour for the excursionists. 


The Sawyer & Austin Entertainment at Pine Bluff. 


Pine Bluff was the next point of interest, and was 
reached about 2:30 p.m. The train was switched into 
the great yards of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, 
which company has recently moved from La Crosse, 
Wis., to that city. The itinerary provided for a two- 
hours’ stop at the new mammoth yellow pine plant of 
this former white pine concern whose name is a house- 
hold word throughout the lumber world. 

Here the entertainment was lavish. The big lumber 
shed had been converted into a huge banquet hall, 
tastefully festooned with pine cones and leaves, bunt- 
ing and flags. Three immense tables were spread the 
entire length of the shed, and a corps of waiters was 
ready to serve the dinner to the hungry lumbermen and 
their families. Covers were laid for nearly 400 people, 
and the spread consisted of oysters, cold ham, chicken, 
hamburger steak, sandwiches, coffee and cake. It was 
by far one of the most elaborate and well planned 
lunches ever given the Missouri & Kansas dealers in 
all of their various excursions in the past, and many 
were the expressions of surprise and delight when the 
party entered the building. There was at each plate, 
for souvenirs of the day, a deck of the Sawyer & Austin 
playing cards, and a fancy napkin with the Red Star 
trade-mark of the concern printed in red. 

The excursionists were met at the mill by E. H. Rus- 
sell, secretary of the company; Mayor Alexander, of 
Pine Bluff; Major Clifton R. Breckenridge; D. A. Ken- 
dall, vice-president; G. H. MeMillan, treasurer, and 
prominent citizens. After the excursionists had taken 
their places at the big tables, Mr. Russell rapped for 
silence, and in a brief speech welcomed the visitors. He 
said that the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company was 
proud to welcome such a representative body of retail 
lumber dealers. He could see by the faces before him 
that the crowd was determined to enjoy every hour of 
the trip, and speaking for his company, he promised 
them the best in the shop while they remained at Pine 


Bluff. The party applauded Mr. Russell warmly as 
he retired. 

James Costello, the new president of the association, 
thanked Mr. Russell and the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company for the welcome, and the splendid entertain- 
ment they had provided, and three cheers were given for 
the hosts. 

Mayor Alexander was then introduced, and after wel- 
coming the association in behlf of Pine Bluff, he paid a 
tribute to the energy and enterprise of the northern 
mill men who had invaded the state of Arkansas with 
their capital during the past ten years. He paid a high 
tribute to the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company for 
erecting such a magnificent yellow pine plant in Pine 
Bluff, and for the company’s faith in the yellow pine 
industry of his state. He said that northern men and 
northern capital were not only welcomed, but sought by 
Pine Bluff, and that the city stood ready to do its full 
share toward encouraging any new enterprises, partic- 
ularly the lumber business. Arkansas had every variety 
of timber within her borders, and Pine Bluff lay in the 
midst of a great timber belt. The Sawyer & Austin 
people realized and appreciated this when they decided 
to locate their plant in the city. Pine Bluff, he added, 
gladly welcomed the visitors and extended the freedom 
of the town to everybody in the party. 

Maj. Clifton R. Breckenridge, a prominent citizen of 
Pine Bhiff, was then introduced and made a brief speech, 
He spoke flatteringly of northern capital and northern 
energy seeking the south, and like the mayor, urged 
every visitor to investigate the great opportunities for 
money-making in the timber and lumber business of 
Arkansas. His speech was warmly applauded. 

Lunch was then disposed of, and the party made a 
tour of the mill plant. ‘The dry sheds are partially 
erected and are well planned. The power-house and 
dry kilns are nearly completed and are built of brick 
and very substantial. The big saw mill has every known 
modern improvement, the planing mill Jacks nothing 
that is new or labor-saving, and the log pond is a mar- 
vel of excellence. The latter is fed by artesian wells, 
and the company has stocked it with fish and organ- 
ized a fishing club, known as the Red Star Fishing Club, 
with Maj. Breckenridge us president. The foundations 
of all the mill buildings are solid concrete and built for 
permanence. The saw mill is equipped with a double- 
cutting band, two single bands and two gangs, with the 
usual live roll and conveyor system throughout. The 
big deck is a double-decker, the mill a two-story build- 
ing, the lower fleor being given over entirely to the 
shafting and belts. The lumber will pass out of the mill 
on conveyors to the Standard dry kilns, some 200 feet 
away. 

At present the plant is not running, and the com- 
pany stated that March 1 would probably be the open- 
ing day. 

This plant is very conveniently situated on the Lron 
Mountain and the Cotton Belt railroads. Its own rail- 
road is now some ten or twelve miles toward the timber, 
and is being pushed rapidly forward. 

After inspecting the plant the excursionists were 
invited to the offices, where cigars were served. The 
new office building is a tasteful and attractive structure, 
finished in yellow pine, and consisting of seven rooms, 
the general offices, and private rooms for the president, 
secretary and treasurer. The building is painted drab, 
with the Red Star trade-mark, which also appears on 
each of the mill buildings. 

No further formalities were indulged in, Mr. Russell 
making everybody feel quite at home. The party lin- 
gered in the offices chatting with the Sawyer & Austin 
employees and praising the company for its hospitality, 
or showering compliments upon the new plant. 

The train was then boarded, and the Pine Bluff din- 
ner was a pleasant retrospect. 

The following resolution was passed by the exeur- _ 
sionists: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Missouri & Kansas Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association be extended to the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, for its lavish hospitality 
and grand entertainment on the occasion of the twelfth 
annual excursion of the association, and that this resolution 
be published in the lumber press. 

At about 4 p. m., the train pulled out for the long 
run south to Monroe, La. It was a bleak and dreary 
day without, but the party was comfortably ensconced 
within the Pullmans, and card parties were the order 
of the day. The train reached Monroe at 10:30 p. m., 
where supper awaited the tourists. 

Saturday morning found the excursionists at Alex- 
andria, La., three hours late. The run thence to New 
Orleans was via the Texas & Pacific railroad, through 
the cypress brakes and the world-famed sugar planta- 
tions in the Teche country, immortalized by Longfellow 
in “Evangeline.” This part of the trip was hugely 
enjoyed by the tourists, many of whom had never seen 
a sugar mill or plantation. 


The Plant of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co. 


New Orleans was reached at dark, the special train 
stopping for an hour at the mill plant of the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Company, at Harvey, La., across the 
river from the city. Here the tourists were the guests 
of that company. Joseph Rathborne, president; Charles 
McDowell, secretary of the Southern Cypress Company, 
Ltd., and H. W. Darling, Kansas representative, acting 
as hosts. A tour was made of the planing mill, the 
sheds, saw mill and yards of the company, where the 
process of manufacturing cypress Jumber was explained. 

Great interest was shown by the visitors as they 
went through this well-known cypress plant, the hosts 
demonstrating every detail of the mill work, from the 
log to the finished product. The tourists were impressed 
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with the excellence of the yards, the planing mill, and 
the big saw mil], and every turn through the establish- 
ment brought forth praise. 

Here it was announced that a steamboat ride had 
been arranged for Sunday, the following day, up and 
down the Mississippi river, along the city water front. 
The entire party was invited to be the guests of the 
Southern Cypress Company, Ltd., for the afternoon. 

Messrs, Rathborne, McDowell and Darling did much 
to show the retailers the growth and development of 
cypress lumber, and many who had never seen a big 
cypress saw mill were amazed at the magnitude of that 
industry. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the hosts and the party 
re-embarked on the train and reached the city at dusk. 
The entire train was ferried across the river and side- 
tracked at the Texas & Pacific station, to remain until 
the return trip. 

Some of the retailers remained on the train, but most 
of them registered at the various hotels for the New 
Orleans stay. The visitors scattered through the city 
Sunday morning, the French market and St. Louis 
Cathedral attracting many. The river excursion was 
billed for 12:30. 


The Steamboat Ride. 


The entire party was at the head of Canal street at 
the time appointed, where the Pickles Ferry Company 
had the steamboat Aglia in waiting for the ride. Joseph 
Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company ; 
Secretary Dowell, of the Cypress association, Cap- 
tain John Dibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, and H. W. Darling, Kansas representative 
of the association, acted as hosts, assisted by T. Gordon 
Reddy, jr., manager of the “Cypress King” mill at 
Bowie, La., owned by the estate of Wm. Cameron. A 
bountiful lunch had been provided, and the retailers 
were the guests of the Southern Cypress Company for 
the afternoon. 

The trip up the river was exceedingly enjoyable, the 
shipping attracting most of the attention. Many of 
the retailers were unfamiliar with ocean-going steamers 
and the trip was both instructive and enjoyable. The 
great docks of the Illinois Central railroad were pointed 
out, both at Southport, the Stuyvesant docks and at 
Chalmette, and the importance of New Orleans as a 
port was demonstrated in an object lesson. The trip 
consumed about five hours, and was much enjoyed. 

During the ride, T, Gordon Reddy, jr., manager of 
the estate of Wm. Cameron at Bowie, La., invited the 
party to be the guests at the “Cypress King” mill on 
the following day. Mr. Reddy was introduced to the 
visitors by President James Costello, and charmed the 
tourists by his hearty invitation, which was accepted 
by a unanimous vote. 

Before the excursion party arrived at dock on the 
return trip, Harry W. Taylor, of Lyons, Kan., made a 
brief speech, in which he asked the retailers to thank 
the hosts of the day for the magnificent entertainment 
provided. This suggestion was unanimously adopted 
and three cheers given for Messrs. Rathborne, McDowell, 
Dibert and the others, who had given the visitors such 
a delightful time. 

The members of the party disembarked about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon and sought their various hotels. The 
evening was spent at the churches and theaters. 


A Trip to the ‘*Cypress King ’’ [Iill. 


The following invitation was extended the excur- 
sionists for Monday: 

It is with pleasure we extend an invitation to yourselves, 
your ladies and guests to visit our great cypress plant at 
Bowie, La. 

We have arranged for a special train for accommodation 
of the party. ‘The train will leave the Southern Pacific 
passenger depot (foot of Esplanade street) at 9 o’clock 
to-morrow (Monday) morning; will arrive at Bowie about 
10 o'clock, and after spending a few hours seeing the plant, 
dinner will be served, and the party returned to New 
Orleans about 3:30 p. m. 

A trip to the cypress swamps to see the steam skidders is 
a special feature. 

You will see the greatest cypress swamp in the south. 

Take your kodaks and you will get some great views. 
Very truly, WILLIAM CAMERON, Bowle, La. 

By T. Gordon Reddy, jr., agent; D. G. Saunders, western 
representative. : 

The special train was in waiting at nine o’clock Mon- 
day morning. Fully 200 of the excursionists were ready 
to take the trip, five cars being filled. The run from 
New Orleans to Bowie was made in an hour, the party 
reaching the big cypress mill promptly. 

Bowie, La., is in the beautiful Teche country, famed 
by Longfellow as Acadia, and in the midst of the sugar 
country. ,The great sugar plantation of Leon Godchaux, 
the sugar king of Louisiana, lies directly across the 
Southern Pacific tracks from Bowie, and the mammoth 
sugar mill of that plantation could easily be seen 
through the morning haze. Bowie itself, founded by 
William Cameron a few years ago, is a model saw mill 
city, with a commodious hotel, paved streets, electric 
lights, and the prettiest railroad station between New 
Orleans and Houston, Tex. The excursionists were 
charmed with the little town, and pleased with the 
hospitality shown by Manager Reddy, assisted by J. F. 
Wigginton. 

‘The “Cypress King” mill was Mr. Cameron‘s pet before 
his death, and is a splendid saw mijl plant. The mill 
buildings are equipped with the latest improved 
machinery, and T. Gordon Reddy’s well-known regard 
for the smaller details of a plant are exemplified at this 
mill. Everything is kept clean and neat, the houses 
painted, the yards set out in flowers and the tout 
ensemble excellent. - 

The first part of the program was a visit to the saw 
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and planing mills and the yards; then the logging 
train conveyed the party to the cypress brakes, where 
several hours were spent looRKing at the skidders at work 
in the woods. This proved to be a highly instructive trip 
to the retailers and was much enjoyed. 

The party returned at 3 o’clock and an elaborate din- 
ner was served in the hotel dining rooms. J. E. Fortier, 
manager of the Bowie store, was in charge and the 
dinner was sizzling hot and perfectly. served. The fol- 
lowing was the 

Menu. 
OYSTER SOUP. 
Radishes, 
_ RED SNAPPER A LA BOWIE, 
Vinaigrett Sauce, Haut Sauterne. 
OYSTER PATTIES A LA GORDON REDDY. 
Ham, Sausage and Tongue. Claret. 
Roast Mutton a la Wigginton, 
Green Veas (au beurre) a la Westmoreland. 
Potatoes a la Cypress Camp. 
Cheese, with Jelly. 
Ice Cream, Cakes, Coffee, Cognac and Cigars. 
J. E. Forrirr, 
Manager of the Bowie Store. 

The waiters were Leon Lamothe, son of the famous 
New Orleans caterer of that name, now deceased, George 
Bracken, Albert Gillenhouse and P. J. Williams. 

For a saw mill banquet, served on short notice, Gordon 
Reddy proved his ability as an entertainer to the fullest 
limit. 

The party returned from the woods about 3 o’clock 
more than pleased with the experience. The process 
of skidding was closely explained to the visitors, many 
of whom had never visited a cypress swamp before. 

It was at the dinner that followed that T. Gordon 
Reddy proved his capacity as a host. Never did a lum- 
ber crowd sit down to such a dinner in the woods. It 
lasted for two hours, and was served in courses, with 
claret and haut sauterne as wines. Mr. Reddy was 
assisted by D. G. Saunders, of Kansas City. After the 
dinner, a small party of Mr. Reddy’s intimate friends 
was entertained at his home, where the health of the 
host was drunk in sparkling champagne. 

The train reached New Orleans at 6:30 p. m., and the 
lumbermen voted the day a perfect one in point of enjoy- 
ment. 


Celery. 


A Theater Party. 


The trolley ride was abandoned, but the Southern 
Cypress Company was not to be put out, so a theater 
party was tendered the visitors, and seats reserved at 
the Crescent theater for the whole party. “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” kept the dealers well pleased, and nearly 
everybody was there. 


A Day at the Ruddock [iill. 
At 9:30 Tuesday morning a special train conveyed 
the visitors to the Ruddock Cypress Company’s mill 


plant on the Illinois Central railroad at Ruddock, La. 


Secretary T. H. McCarthy, of this company, acted as 


host in his usual pleasant manner. 

As at Bowie, the visitors were given a tour into the 
woods to see the process of logging cypress by skidders, 
and every hour of the day was thoroughly enjoyed. 

At noon, a fine lunch was spread and a repetition of 
the first day’s experience was made. Plenty of good 
things to eat and drink were in evidence, and the dealers 
did full justice to the hospitality extended. 

A vote of thanks was extended the company by the 
guests, and the party returned to town about dark. 

Secretary McCarthy and Mr. Debrees had charge of 
the excursion, which was a big success and highly 
enjoyed. 

The excursionists left for hame at 6 p. m. Tuesday, 
with no scheduled stops en route except for meals. 


The Excursionists. 


M. R. Smith and wife, Council Grove, Kan. 
J. H. Tole, Liberty, Kan. 

George Keiffer and wife, Cole Camp, Mo. 

Cc. D. Logan and wife, Soldier, Kan. 

Cc. BE. Friend and wife, Soldier, Kan. 
George C. May and wife, Osage City, Kan. 
Paul Klein and wife, Utica, Kan. 

G. P. Wyatt and wife, Butler, Mo. 

J. T. Edmonds and wife, Tina, Mo. 

J. BE. Thro and wife, Boonville, Mo. 

The Misses Thro, Boonville, Mo. 

William Chappell, Nolden, Mo: 

BE. G. Swayze, Pomona, Kan. 

Frank B. Swayze, Pomona, Kan. 

W. BE. Brown and wife, Holton, Kan. 

Cc. F. Lucas and wife, Robinson, Kan. 
William Idol, Robinson, Kan. 

W. BE. Miner and wife, Ridgeway, Mo. 

R. M. Mudgett and wife, Blythesdale, Mo. 
William Rand and wife, Lyndon, Kan. 

L. C. Lewis and wife, Harveyville, Kan. 
H. N. Renfrew and wife, Mt. Hope, Kan. 

A. L. Nims and wife, Winston, Mo. 

Louis Hering, jr., Blackburn, Mo. 

Cc. K. Smith, Sweet Brings, Mo. 

H. 8S. Whitener Flat River, Mo. 

W. L. Stiekel ard wife, Council Grove, Kan. 
F. E. Lucas and wife, Cherokee, Kan. 

J. W. Metz and wife, Kiowa, Kan. 

A. G. Hughes and wife, Dighton, Kan. 

A. M. Attebury and wife, Atlanta, Mo. 

G. A. Tolbert and wife, Conroy Spring, Kan. 
A. M. Delaney and wife, Cowgill, Kan. 
The Misses Delaney, Cowgill, Kan. 

J. J. Muth and wife, Haddam, Kan. 

H. B. Bullen and wife, Stillwater, 0. 
Charles Kirkwood, Overbrook, Kan. 
George M. Hart. Overbrook, Kan. 

Jess R. Lasswell and wife, Mayetta, Kan. 
Charles M. Cottam, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edw. Dunning, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. Wiegner, Memphis, Mo. 

R. Comstock, McLouth, Kan. 

Vogt, Inman, Kan. 

J. Showalter and wife, Halstead, Kan. 
H. Showalter and wife, Kingfisher, O. T. 
B. Hunsberger and wife, Moundridge, Kan. 
C. Alexander and wife, Everett, Kan. 
J. G. Wilson and wife, Neosho Falls, Kan. 
John T. Varble rnd wife, Liberty, Mo, 
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L. Mulholland, Mulberry, Kan. 

Henry V. Cook, Washington, Kan. 

John R. Shain, Freeman, Mo. 

Mrs. John R. Shain and sister, Freeman, Mo. 
George C. Moses and wife, Junction City, Kan. 
W. D. Crone and wife, Parnell, Mo. 

E. S. Miner and wife, Bethany, Mo. 

James St. John and wife, Hutchinson, Kan. 
KR. J. Tucker and wife, Howe, Neb. 

H. R. Howe and wife, Howe, Neb. 

F. P. Dicus, Edna, Kan. 

A. Dicus, Mound Valley, Kan. 

W. C. Dicus, Cherryvale, Kan. 

John H. C. Gordon, Kansas. 

Henry Wildgen and wife, Hoisington, Kan. 
Miss Wildgen, Hoisington, Kan. 

J. J. Owen and wife, Brookfield, Mo. 

R. L. Hamilton, Claflin, Kan. 

William Chatten, Bashton. Kan. 

George H. Mengel, California, Mo. 

Aiden Ansell, Slater, Mo. 

I. A. Amsden and wife, Wellington, Kan. 
W. O. Whitney and wife, Cherryvale, Kan. 
J. M. Hudson and wife, Windsor, Mo. 

A. N. Protzman and. wife, Hiilsdale, Kan. 
J. C. Bradley and wife, Rossville, Kan. 
Charles N. Willis and wife, Severance, Kan. 
James G. Kirkwood and wife, Emporia, Kan. 
J. H. Smith and wife, Galena, Kan. 

R. HE. Snodgrass, wife and sister, Pickering, Kan. 
S. W. Hogan ard wife, Yukon, O. T. 

W. Atwood, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

Joe Trent, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

C. P. Ives and wife, Baldwin, Kan. 

Milo R. Harris and wife, Ottawa, Kan. 

F. E, Crone and wife, Ottawa, Kan. 

S. E. Carothers and wife, St. Louis, Mo. 
B. J. Ehuts and wife, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Ehuts, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Mathieson and wife, Bosworth, Mo. 
A. D. Moon and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. H. C. Wood and daughter, Kansas City, Kan. 
I’. M. Spaulding and party, Sabitha, Kan. 
Cc, J. Carter, Kansas City, Mo. 

R. D. Heath and wife, Randolph, Kan. 
Master Heath Randolph, Kan. 

Charles Kirkwood, Osterbrook, Kan. 

J. Marshall, Osterbrook, Kan. 

Wilson Hammond, Green, Kan. 

D. G. Saunders, Kansas City, Kan. 

V. Miller and party, Kirksville, Mo. 

E. F. Davison and son, Peabody, Kan. 
Henry Rowland, Burden, Kan. 

J. H. Osborn, Humboldt, Kan. 

W. A. Prenty, Wamego, Kan. 

J. F. Brown, Jameson, Mo. 

John W. Potter, Turon, Kan. 

Berkeley Estes, Columbia, Mo. 

W. M. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo. 

John Dickenson, Glen Elder, Kan. 

S. B. Rohrbaugh, Ottawa, Kan. 

Mrs. W. D. Mackey, Kiowa, Kan. 

Mrs. 8. BE. Mackey, Kiowa, Kan. 

Miss Mackey, Kiowa, Kan. 

H. Prather, Tarkio, Mo. 

G. H. Fullington and wife, Idava, Kan. 

J. W. Berry, Jewell City, Kan. 

Cc. L. Burch, Golden City, Mo. 

C. B. Putnam, Richmond, Kan. 

M. F. Getchell, Williamsburg, Kan. 

Bert Salter, Alva, O. T. 

L. A. Amsden, Alva, O. T. 

H. Morganstein, Auburn, Neb. 

W. J. Tucker and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. C. Taylor and family, Lyons, Kan. 

H. W. Darling, Kansas. 

O. L. Slade, Clay Center, Mo. 

Miss Potter, Turon, Mo. 

Miss Weaver, Louisburg, Mo. 

Charles G. Weaver, Louisburg, Mo. 

B. L. Kizer and party, Amsterdam, Mo 

J. F. Lewellyn, Ethel, Mo. 

J. A. Butts and wife, Kingfisher, O. T. 

Mr. Remley and wife, Topeka, Kan. 

Mr. Currier and wife, Topeka, Kan. 

H. R. Brasfield and wife, Unionville, Mo. 
H. L. Page, Lecompte, Kan. 

J. Thomas, Lecompte, Kan. 

James BE. Coffey, Rock Creek, han. 

L. B. Ward, St. Mary’s, Kan. 

J. E. Evans, Emporia, Kan. 

M. Johnson, Erie, Kan. 

L. R. Kyle, Erie, Kan. 

J. E. Waddell and party, Kirksville, Mo. 
V. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 

Mrs. W. W. Babcock, Moberly, Mo. 

J. R. Megraw, Fayette, Kan. 

M. Robeson and party, Kansas. 

D. 8S. Groomer, Weatherby, Mo. 

M. Johnson, Frederick, Kan. 

L. R. Kyle, Frederick, Kan. 

W. E. Cooper, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kk. M. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. M. Gloyd and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 
F. E. Gloyd and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. H. Tschudy, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. F. Bort, Kingfisher, O. T. 

W. A. Rappele, Bendera, O. T. 

Elbert Ladwig, Bendera, O. T. 

William Manville, Bendera, O. T. 

B. C. Parr, Guilford, Mo. 

S. S. Saunders and son, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. Arnold, Kansas City, Mo. 

James Costello, Liberty, Mo. 

H. A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I’. M. Worrall, St. Louis, Mo. 

I’. J. Cooke, American Lumberman, St. Louis, Mo. 
ik. 8. Jewett, Missouri Pacific railroad, Kansas City, Mo. 
M. D. Darnell, Missouri Pacific railroad. Kansas City, Mo. 
S. H. Kilgore, Missouri Pacific railroad, Wichita, Kan. 
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H. A. Higbie, manager for the manufactarers of the 
Aiken side dress and the Rochester improved swage, 
reports that he is receiving a great many orders and 
inquiries for these new saw tools. This goes to show 
that manufacturers are always looking out for the best 
and are quick to recognize and to put into use any new 
machine that will intend to improve their output. 


L~ 





The I. Stephenson Company, with mills formerly 
located at Flat Rock, Mich., is now engaged in extensive 
operations at Escanaba, Mich., where the company has 
recently erected a new mill and made many improve- 
ments. The company, which is now composed of Isaac 
Stephenson, of Menominee, Daniel Wells, of Milwaukee, 
and John W. Wells, of Menominee, is intending to 
engage extensively in the wholesale car business, ship- 
ping direct to the retail trade from the mill stocks 
piled at Escanaba. 
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The Foreign Trade. 





(From our own correspondent. ) 


LoNDOoN, Jan. 9.—As the chief center of the wood 
trade of the United Kingdom, the general condition of 
affairs prevailing throughout the country is almost cer- 
tain to be reflected in that of the metropolis. The 
importation has been of almost the same magnitude as 
in 1898 and as the consumption has again beaten all 
records, the dock stocks at the end of the year were well 
under those of a year ago. Prices have steadily risen 
throughout the whole of the twelve months, and as no 
untoward circumstances have arisen to interfere with 
trade, such as war, strikes, high freights, or dear money, 
a very satisfactory year’s business has to be recorded. 
At the present moment, however, the war in South 
Africa is altering matters considerably. Money has 
become very tight, which will inevitably result in a 
curtailment of trade, while the large quantity of tonnage 
taken out of the market by the government has been fol- 
lowed by a big increase in freight rates. At the present 
moment much tonnage is not required, but contracts 
will now soon be made. When the high prices already 
paid for this year’s goods are also taken into considera- 
tion, the outlook for 1900 is certainly none too good. 


Pitch Pine. 


Everyone engaged in the pitch pine trade, whether 
shipper, importer, or merchant, has done well during 
the past year, which is all the more satisfactory when 
one remembers how it seemed almost impossible a few 
years ago to make this business pay. Stocks at the com- 
mencement of the year were quite moderate and the 
outlook good. It was quite expected, in accordance 
with past experience, that a large import would at 
once take place with the resulting fall in price. This, 
however, has not been the case. In fact during the first 
six months of the year the arrivals of sawn timber 
were on a very small scale. After June rather more 
cargoes came to hand, but the total importations dur- 
ing the year amounted to only 45,000 pieces, as against 
68,000 pieces in 1898, this being the smallest import 
since 1895. This has been chiefly due to two causes, (1) 
the great improvement in the demand for United States 
consumption, and (2) the scarcity and dearness of ton- 
nage. ‘There has been an excellent consumption through- 
out the year, although this would doubtless have been 
much larger had not prices risen from 50s to 80s a 
load for landed stock. The strong state of the market 
has also been noticeable in the small quantity of tim- 
ber offered without reserve at auctions, importers and 
agents having had no difficulty in placing all the stuff 
they could get hold of by private contract. The con- 
sumption has been in excess of the arrivals all through 
the year. Stocks have gradually diminished and the 
holdings at the end of the year amounted to only 5,800 
loads, or less than one-third of what they were a year 
ago, 

Pitch pine lumber, that is deals and battens, can 
hardly be said to have had as satisfactory a year as 
sawn timber. The import has been quite up to the 
average, and although prices show an improvement on 
those of 1898, this has been due to the general good 
state of the wood market. The present outlook for ship- 
pers is distinctly good and as in view of the Boer war, 
freight rates are likely to remain high for some time to 
come, there seems every indication of spot prices being 
maintained for some time. It has been said that the 


freight market rules the pitch pine trade, and there is 
a good deal of truth in this. 


American Hardwoods. 


The American hardwood market has been largely 
affected by the two influences which have had such an 
important bearing upon the pitch pine market. Amer- 
ican hardwood dealers never trouble much about the 
European market as long as they can place the stuff at 
home; and consequently the importation of nearly all 
kinds of lumber has been on a much smaller scale than 
usual. This business is not, however, handled as well 
as pitch pine and signs are not wanting that before 
long consignments will once more arrive in consider- 
able volume to what is now a good market. A feature 
of the year’s trade has been the growth of the trade in 
lumber as compared with logs, the import of which 
seems to be yrowing less and less every year. A good, 
steady business has been done in walnut lumber through- 
out the year and prices have gradually strengthened, 
more particularly for prime shipments, which have never 
been too plentiful. A capital business has been done in 
whitewood (poplar) planks and boards, which have 
risen in value as the year progressed and shipments 
fell off, and for some months past the demand has been 
in excess of the import. The principal call has been for 
boards from g-inch to l-inch in thickness, while planks 
from 1} to 4 inches thick have been in excellent demand. 
Shippers of quartered oak lumber have, however, done 
better still, as the supply has been exceptionally small 
and at the present time is not at all on a par with 
the demand. All boards from @-inch to l-inech are 
wanted, and if exporters can give a little more atten- 
tion to this market, they will find a good return yielded 
them. Plain oak, on the other hand, has been much too 
freely shipped and in spite of the fact that a large quan- 
tity has been cleared without reserve at auction at low 
prices, stocks are still heavy. A considerable business 
has been done in satin walnut, l-inch boards, for which 
there is a large and increasing demand. The trade in 
sequoia has been small and the single cargo which was 
placed upon the market has been quite ample for the 
demand that has existed. 


Pine and Spruce Trade. 


The Canadian timber trade has perhaps been less 
affected by the general rise in prices during the year 
than any other branch of the wood trade. The best 
known pine cuts were, as usual, disposed of early in the 
season, but little of this prime stock comes to London, 
being principally landed at Liverpool and the Bristol 
channel ports. The London import is of a rather mis- 
cellaneous character, the bulk of the wood being offered 
at auction without any reserve. It has been practically 
the same as in 1898, but owing to a fair consumption 
the dock stock has been reduced at the end of the year 
to 1,475,000 pieces, which is slightly less than was the 
ease a year back. Prices remained almost stationary 
for the first nine months of the year, but have lately 
shown a decided rise, especially in 3x7 to 9 oddments 
and the outlook for the present year is decidedly encour- 
aging, it being anticipated that prices especially for 
the lower class of goods will show a marked increase. 
Spruce is one of the last of the woods to feel any rise in 
prices and this fact has been emphasized during the past 
year. The increased value of Baltic goods during the 
latter part of the year, however, greatly improved the 
demand for spruce and the importations would have 
been much larger had it not been for the difficulty 
experienced in chartering suitable tonnage. There is 


still plenty of room for improvement, however, in regard 
to prices. 


Trade Changes. 


A number of changes are usually made at this time of 
the year in the personnel of firms engaged in the lumber 
business, but this year no important announcements 
have as yet been made. Kirchner & Co., Ltd., of Leipsic, 
who have for the last two or three years been pushing 
their business in the United Kingdom with, it is said, 
a very satisfactory result to themselves, are about to 
open large works here, probably in Manchester. At 
present Kirchner & Co. are of course unable to compete 
on equal terms with British makers, on account of the 
heavy freight charges which they have to pay. 

Two more American woodworking machine concerns, 
viz., the Defiance Machine Works and the American 
Wood Working Machine Company, are now directly 
represented on this side and competition for orders bids 
fair to be much more keen in the near future. 

In addition to this, J. B. Stone & Co., of London, have 
taken up the agency for the 8S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany, of Boston, whose goods are very highly thought 
of here. 
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A MAMMOTH ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
did the heaviest year’s business in its history during 
1899, and from present indications the current year will 
also be a record-breaker. Last season the flood of 
orders was so heavy that the company found its 
immense plant inadequate to meet the demands made 
upon it. Because of this condition numerous additions 
were made from time to time, and others have been 
planned. The company has also acuired the works of 
the Lake Erie Engineering Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in order to take care of its overflow. Among the 
improvements made last year was a new shop 60x250 
feet, and this spring a large steel building will be 
erected to still further increase its facilities. When 
this is completed, the company’s present force of 2,400 
men will be increased to 3,000, besides the 350 men it 
employs in Buffalo. The company’s plant at Milwaukee 
occupies the entire space of five blocks, has a street front- 
age of 3,400 feet, a total ground area of twenty-eight 
acres and a floor space of twenty-four acres. The com- 
pany is capitalized for $1,500,000, but represents an 
actual investment of over $5,000,000 and manufactures 
a yearly output of between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 
Its product is shipped all over the world and it main- 
tains branch offices or agencies in the following places 
and countries: Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, San 
Francisco, Butte, Mont., New York, Pittsburg, City of 
Mexico, Chili, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, Russia, 
Germany, France and England. 

PPPOE 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


An instance of what close attention to business and 
ability combined with proper facilities will do for busi- 
ness is illustrated in the case,of Taylor, Stiles & Co., 
of Riegelsville, N. J., manufacturers of machine knives 
of every description. This firm has given the closest 
attention to the proper tempering of knives for the 
requirements of the trade in different sections of the 
country, and is prepared to meet the demands of all 
users. In consequence it is compelled to run its 
factory nights in order to fill orders promptly. Write 
for one of Taylor, Stiles & Co.’s illustrated catalogs, 
mentioning the American Lumberman. 
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; The Pacific Coast. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 27.—The Retail Dealers’ 
Association, of this city and vicinity, meets tonight 
around the festal board for ifs second annual banquet. 
The tone of the speeches will be far more jubilant than 
those of last year and Delmonico’s will have a right 
merry crowd around the tables. The tone of this ban- 
quet can readily be taken as the criterion of what the 
general feeling is all over the state and along the 
Pacifie coast, for San Francisco sets the pace for either 
the prevalent feeling of unrest or of eminent satisfac- 
tion. Last year at this hour there was a sad lack of 
confidence in the possibilities for the year, which, for- 
tunately for the lumber trade of California and the gen- 
eral west, did not prove correct to the extent prophesied. 
The year of 1899 was an excellent one as compared with 
the last four years and better prices prevailed both for 
export and domestic sales. In many cases where the 
shipments for 1899 were less than those for the previous 
year, the annual statistics show an appreciable increase 
in the values as against those of 1898. This is all right 
from the manufacturers’ view of the situation and 
shows what 1900 will do. 

The reason for the falling off in the export trade 
reports as far as certain countries are concerned can be 
accredited to the scarcity of suitable bottoms for lumber 
shipments on account of the transportation of Philippine 
troops and the northern gold excitement demands. This 
year promises to have just as heavy a call for vessels 
from the Cape Nome district as was made from the 
Yukon fields last year, but there have beer provided 
sufficient facilities for the handling of lumber. 

The Truckee Lumber Company has just received a new 
vessel, the William H. Kruger, which will be placed 
upon the lumber route for its local San Francisco yards. 
Several of the other lumber companies are building, or 
arranging to construct, similar vessels for the coast 
transportation of pine, spruce and redwood and a very 
lively shipping year is expected. 

The hardwood business for the year just closed has 
been an excellent one and the principal dealers are 
extremely encouraged by the prospects for 1900. There 
is not a heavy stock carried here save by White Bros., 
who have about 1,000,000 feet of assorted stock on 
hand. E. F. Niehaus & Co. have another though smaller 
assortment and these two comprise the only really prom- 
inent hardwood firms in this city. This line of the lum- 
ber business of the coast is practically directed from 
San Francisco, and White Bros. hold all the trade with 
the northern states of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, while the heavy export business also passes 
through their office. E. F. Niehaus & Co. have a splen- 
did local business. 

The shingle business in California has enjoyed its 
year of years, for 1899 ‘has been a very prosperous one 
for the manufacturers and the dealers alike in the two 
great shingle counties of Humboldt and Mendocino, while 
Santa Cruz and San Mateo have not been very far out- 
classed in this line of the lumber commercial industry. 

year 1899 witnessed a rapid and wouihestatiy 
encouraging growth in the demand for No. 1 redwood 
shingles throughout the eastern and middle western 
states and their reputation is now preeminent, as it 
should be for the best shingles for roofing and other 
similar purposes manufactured in the United States. 
The foreign call has also been extremely heavy, Hum- 
boldt bay alone taking the opportunity to ship 414,453,- 
000 shingles to foreign parts during the year. This is 
from a single shipping point, so the estimate can easily 
be understood to cover only a small,segregated portion 
of the foreign shipping interest in redwood shingles. 
The domestic demands were exacting, but it is in the 
eastern states that the most improvement is scheduled. 

The southern lumber trade is in a healthy condition, 
with the prospects brighter than for the past four or five 
years. Although building slacked up considerably dur- 
ing the last three weeks of 1899, it did not stop entirely 
by any means and the promise is that the next eleven 
months will witness far greater activity in these circles. 
In the interior of the southern portion of the state, the 
farmers and other interests are making extensive plans 
for their spring improvements and the lumber dealers 
will consequently profit by this certain sign of existent 
prosperity. All through the south and into Arizona 
and New Mexico this condition of affairs exists and the 
best of feeling is consequently heard of on all sides. 

News comes from Roswell, N. M., that W. A. Finlay 
has sold out his extensive lumber interests to the Bur- 
ton-Lingo Company, of Texas, who went into possession 
January 10. The sale was caused by the serious illness 
of Mr. Finlay, who has since gone to the Arkansas Hot 
Springs. This stransfer of interests will have a strong 
influence on the lumber business of New Mexico and 
will also result in the further exploitation of the timber 
there, 

The lumber business in and about Yuba City, this 
state, is increasing as each year passes by. The year 
1899 saw the trade of the previous year doubled, while 
the trade in fruit boxes, trays and similar branches has 
increased even more than that. The yard at Yuba City 
has over 1,500,000 feet in its stock, which is a good 
supply for an interior yard. 

Last week two large lumber vessels cleared from Van- 
couver, B, C., one with a cargo of lumber for the ship- 
building yards of the Cramps at Philadelphia. The 
Guy ©. Goss carrired 1,030,000 feet of rough lumber 
which will be used in the construction of vessels for the 
American navy, while the Altcar carried 930,616 feet 
for Callao, the cargo being made up of only the most 





choice lumber grades. The next few months will see a 
great many of this class of shipments and a heavy export 
trade is safely being predicted for Moodyville and Van- 
couver. 

One of the largest trees ever felled in the northern 
part of the sugar and yellow pine belt of California was 
cut lately near Dunsmuir. It was a red fir and made 
twenty-three and a half cords of wood. There are a lot 
of these red firs scattered about this district, but this 
one was a mammoth. 

Hugh Gallagher, one of the most proficient woodsmen 
and a most popular employee of the Usal Lumber Com- 
pany, met with a fatal accident last week. He was the 
chief logger for the company and was superintending 
the logging of the immense redwoods from the hillside to 
the mill. He had gone on ahead to see that the route 
was clear, when the chains holding the log slipped and 
it went crashing down the hill. Gallagher was unable 
to leave its path and it swept over him crushing him 
into the ground below the surface, killing him instantly. 





THE PUGET SOUND REGION. 


SearrLe, Wasu., Jan, 28.—The Chicago Coal & Lum- 
her Company has opened an office in Seattle in order 
to better its facilities in handling Pacifie coast products. 
W. A. Foster, who formerly operated a shingle mill at 
MeMurray, represents the concern. 

T. G. Hatheway, of the Hatheway-Taber Mill Com- 
pany, Tacoma, has sold his interest to Canfield & Wheeler, 
of Manistee, Mich. It is reported that Mr. Hatheway 
has bought a large tract of timber south of Tacoma 
and will either log it or erect a mill. 

D. L. Cady & Co., of Buckley, have sold their shingle 
mill to Dore, Forbes & Sons. 

The Skagit Shingle Company started operations in 
the newly erected mill at Mount Vernon this week. 

The Clipper shingle mill, on the Seattle & Interna- 
tional railway, near Deming, has been sold to Van 
Zandt Bros. 

A hand machine shingle mill has been built on Camano 
island, opposite Stanwood, by A. L. Shervin. The prod- 
uct is brought by scows to Seattle for loading. 

The Morrison Mill Company has bought the Howard 
& Butler saw mill on the Skagit river, near Fir, and 
will start operations February 1. The capacity of the 
mill is 40,000 feet a day. The concern is composed of 
five brothers, three of whom are operating a saw mill 
at Ferndale, and the other two are interested in the 
‘Taylor Mill Company, of Vancouver. 

Hatch & Bonser, of Conway, have dissolved’ partner- 
ship. The former will continue to run the shingle mill 
and is moying it two miles back into the timber. George 
Bonser has bought the frame and property of the 
Manning ill, near Fir, and will install a double-block 
shingle machine and open a complete general store. 

The upright shingle machine manufactured by A. 
Dunbar & Co., of Woodstock, N. B., is gaining favor in 
Washington. It was introduced by the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company, of Vancouver, B. C.; who have 
two mills on the American side equipped with these 
machines. There are four mills being built this spring 
which will use them. One machine manufacturers only 
from 20,000 to 25,000 shingles a day, and it is claimed 
the slow feed allows better workmanship. One man 
blocks the machine, saws and joints the shingles. Dun- 
bar & Co. are making a machine with some modifications 
to suit the requirements of the Pacific coast. 

Childs & Rogers are erecting a double-block shingle 
mill near Conway. An example of the fact. that the 
timber along the railroads is well cut out is the fact 
that this concern is building a flume two and a half 
miles long to bring bolts to the mill, and the manu- 
factured product will be hauled by wagon an equal 
distance. 

The Great Northern railway is receiving, at Edmunds, 
the first lot of an order for 3,000 hewed cedar ties, placed 
with a concern of that town. The ties are 7 inches 
thick with 8-inch face, and the price paid in 21 cents 
a piece. 

_O. W. Johnson, of the Red Cedar Shingle Company, 
of Kdmunds, has withdrawn from the concern and is 
building a mill at Falls City. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


Humboldt county, California, is notedasa lumber manu- 
facturing and shipping county through its chief port, 
Eureka, but the Standard, published at Eureka, in its 
annual summary of the trade of that city and county 
finds that agricultural products amount to almost as 
much as lumber. The shipments of the latter during 
1899 were valued at $2,462,890, while the farm products 
shipped were valued at $2,108,000. In addition five ves- 
sels of good capacity were built at Eureka and shipments 
overland brought the total trade of the county up to 
about $5,000,000. The shipments of dairy products 
amounted to the surprising total of $1,103,000. In lum- 
ber the exports of Eureka were thirty-nine cargoes to 
Hawaii and foreign ports. 


The amount of lumber manufactured by the eighteen 
saw mills of Sonoma county, California, during 1898 was 
10,000,000 feet. 


The amount of lumber and wood products brought 
into the port of San Pedro, Cal., by sailing vessels during 
the year 1899 were 69,890,000 feet of lumber, 22,000,000 
shingles, 4,685,000 lath and 20,000 pickets. Steamers 
and steam schooners brought to the same port during the 
same year 27,738,000 feet of lumber, 35,000,000 shingles 
and 220,000 lath. 


—.., 


The Record. 


Alabama. 


Linden—The Rock Hardwood Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Thoma: J. Beck. 





Arkansas. 

Bay—Kirkwood & Herrin have established a saw mill, 

Bentonville—C. A. Blank is out of business, 

Culberhouse—Paul & Kirkwood are out of business. 

hg Queen—Williamson Bros. have sold out lumber inter. 
ests. 

Eboisle—Henry Ellingsworth is out of business. 

Elgin—Taylor & Gibson have sold out to the Gibson 
Manufacturing Company. 

Gregory—kK, T. Jett has been succeeded by R. T. Jett & Co, 

Pike—T. H. Purcell is out of business, 

Powhatan—Martin Bros. have sold out to Moore & Hall, 

Little Rock—The Baxter Manufacturing Company, with 
mills at Cypress, has been incorporated by F. S. Wellman, 
T. C. Waters and T. O. Wilson, with capital stock of $10,000. 


California. 
Tulare-—The Tulare Lumber Company has succeeded the 
P. A. Buell Company. 
Whittier—The Whittier oe Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000, by A. W. Mathews, 
Cc. W. Clayton, 8S. M. Lee, L. Landreth and D. W. Barton. 


Colorado. 


Denver—-The Delleker Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 by BE. J. Seeley and 
W. R. Barbour. 





Connecticut. 

Connecticut—E. Ik. Stevens has sold out to theNaugatuck 

Lumber & Coal Company. 
Georgia. 

Bayboro—The Pinopolis Saw Company has moved its 
headquarters to Tifton. 

Brunswick—L. L. Schuyler is out of business. 

Fort Valley—The tary Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $90,000, by Charles Bary 
of Cook county, Illinois; W. C. Black, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
W. H. Harris, of Houston county, Georgia. 

Florence—H. S. Cummings & Bro. will erect a saw mill. 

Helena—C. W. Ault has moved to McRae. 

Pavo—J. G. Fitzgerald has bought a saw mill near this 
point. 

tacit, G. Johnson & Co. have established a saw 


Iinois. 

Blue Island—-A. 'l’. Stewart & Co. have sold out to the 
Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Company. 

Chebanse—W. A. Schaefer has sold out to the A. H. Hill 
Lumber Company. 

Chicago—L. E. Ridley has engaged in the commission 
lumber business.—The Alexander Lumber Company _ has 
opened its general office at 1205 Iisher building.—-Harty 
Bros. & Foley have been succeeded by the Foley Manufac- 
turing Company, with factory at 475 West Twenty-second 
street.—Harty Bros. & Harty have engaged in the planing 
mill business at 442 West Twenty-first street. 

Freeport—The Mann & Thompson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Thompson & Huenkemeir Lumber 
Company. 

Gridley—R. J. Renn has sold out to Kent & Cohn. 

Salisbury—John Schaefer is out of business. 

Strawn—tTryon & Poole have been succeeded by Tryon & 
Son. 

Tampico—I. E. Hatten has been succeeded by the Tam- 
pico Lumber Company. 

Watseka—I*. Brandenburg has sold out at this point to 
Guild Bros. 

Whitehall—J. B. Thomas has been succeeded by Dillman 
Bros. 

Indiana. 


Albany—-The Albany Lumber Company has sold out to 
Mercer & Brannum. 

Bedford—The Lanz-Fry Lumber Company has been incor- 
ported with capital stock of $4,000. 

Bloomington—Hines, Makin & Hines have been succeeded 
by Eakin & McKinley. 

Indianapolis—The Isgrigg Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000.—The Willam 
son Veneer Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $75,000 by D. W., O. E., A. M. and I’. M. Williamson. 

Kirklin—William Whaley has established a hardwood 
saw mill. 

Marion—The Union Box & Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Matthews—The Voorhees Lumber Company, 
has opened a new yard. 

Monticello—Dye Bros. have sold out to C. D. 
William Jost and Jones Brearley. 

Oaktown—J. C. & W. L. Snapp have been succeeded by 
J. C. Snapp. 

Shelbyville—P. J. D’Heur has sold out to James McLaren. 


Indian Territory. 


Albion—J. G. Clayton has sold out. 
Miami—S. B. Dobson has sold out to the Forest Lumber 
Company. 


of Monon, 


Meeker, 


lowa. 

Albert City—Vhe Willis-Dygert Lumber Company _ has 
been incorporated by I’. K. Willis, W. H. Dygert and J. A. 
Dygert, with capital stock of $10,000. 

Blencoe—Cunningham & Gray have dissolved partnership. 

Esterville—E. E. Hartung & Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship; also at Wallingford. : 

Hubbard—Cable & Elliott have sold out to A. EB. lelmley 
& Co 


Jefferson—Culbertson & McGregor have succeeded P. M. 
t 


est. 
Stuart—The W. B. Ballew Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by I. Ei. Ball. 
Tama—The Minnesota Lumber Company has sold out. — 
Varina—J. & W. C. Schull have engaged in the lumber 
business here. 
: Kansas. 

Portis—The Portis Lumber Company (Mrs. M. ©. Bell, 
proprietor) has sold out to the Central Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 

Forks of Elkhorn—H. Spicer has sold out. . 

Moore’s Creek—E. C. McWhorter has moved to McWhorter. 

Motley—Charles Roemer has been succeeded by Roemer 
Bros., of Bowling Green. 

Sturgis—A. T. Anderson is out of business. 

Tateville—Edgar Jones is out of business. 


Louisiana. 
Crowley—E. H. Ellis will establish a lumber yard. 
Maine. 
Portland—The Rapid Stream Lumber Company has been 
organized by F. J. D. Barnum with capital stock of $24,000. 
Michigan. 
Burr Oak—North & Parr have been succeeded by the ¢. 
A. Boyer Lumber Company. k 
Concord—A. W. Mason has been succeeded by Masod 


Hungerford. rt 
Coral—The Coral Lumber Company has been inc 
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porated by Bingley R. Fales and G. W. Atwood, with cap- 
ital stock of $5,000. 

Freeport—William Fox & Son have been succeeded by W. 
Tox & Co. 

For enominee—The Michigan Cedar & Lumber Company has 
begun business. 

Metamora—J. H. Johnson has sold out to Mathias Caley. 

Lyons—S. W. Webber, jr., has sold out to Hawley, West 

Co. 

& south Frankfort—The Crane Lumber Company has not 
sold out, as erroneously reported. 

West Bay City—Switzer & Eastwood have been succeeded 
py Eastwood & King. 

Minnesota. 

Blooming Prairie—-Solberg & Veblen have sold out to H. A. 
Peterson, T. A. Helvig and A. Solberg, who will continue the 
business as A. Solberg & Co. 

Kragnes—The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company has 
opened a yard. 

Melrose—Kraker & BKohmer (farmers’ Lumber Company) 
reported sold out. 

Minneapolis—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has 
increased capital stock to $250,000. 

Sabin—The Beidler & Robinson 
opened a yard. 

Winona—The People’s Lumber Company has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $90,000. 


Mississippi. 

Ellisville—The ‘Tallahila Lumber Company has_ been 
organized by B. I’. Fridge, O. R. Jordan, C. G. Steadman and 
Wyatt Collins, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Lacey—The M. J. Hinton Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lacey Lumber Company. 

Moss Point—The Moss Point Lumber 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Williamsburg—-The Williamsburg Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by N. B. Shelby, W. S. Pettis, W. B. Leke 
and John Anderson, with capital stock of $15,000. 

Blue Lake—Charles Neimeyer has established a saw mill. 


Lumber Company has 





Company has 


Missouri. 

Holecomb—The Marshall Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. 

St. Louis—The G. H. Barnes Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by George H. Barnes. 

Sumner—James O'Malley & Son 
by Jay, Fulbright & Co. 

Union—The Union Building & Lumber Company has begun 
business. 


have been succeeded 


New Jersey. : 

Jersey City—The Willard Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Long Branch—-Palmeiter Bros. have sold out to A, 
Truax and Isaac H. Cranmer. 

Union—The American Safety Window Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, by M. Major, R. 
M. Beckman and R. Wehrlin. 

New York. 


Hi. Rhodes have been succeeded by 


Taylor 


Coldbrook—R. If. 
Rhodes & Connor. 

Long Island City 
by J. B. Tisdale. 

Seneca Falls—-S. B. Hopkins has retired from the R. J. 
Rogers Lumber & Coal Company. 

North Carolina. 

Durham—-The North State Lumber 

has been incorporated. 


& Cc, 


Samuel B. Tisdale has been succeeded 


Company, Limited, 
North Dakota. 
Hebron——Herman Hollst has been succeeded by the Hollst 
Lumber Company. 
Granville—C. A. Stebbins & Co. 
lumber business. 


have engaged in the 
Ohio. 

Cleveland—-The Leland Curtis Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls Zates & James have incorporated as the 
Rates & James Lumber Company, with capital stock of 
$12,000. 

Grove City—-Irwin Demorest has sold out. 

Martins Ferry—Kerr Bros. will discontinue business. 

Swanton-—The Pilliod Lumber Company has been sue- 
ceeded by Louis N. Pilliod. 


Oklahoma. 


_ Augusta—The J. W. Metz Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 
Blackwell—The Jackson Lumber Company has 
headquarters to Wichita, Kan. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ogilvie & May have been succeeded by Joseph 


removed 


Allegheny 
. May. 
New Cumberland—Samuel 
by George W. Mumper. 
Reading—Harry L. Buch has withdrawn 
of Buch Bros. 

Williamsport—The Christman-Miller Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 


Mumper has been succeeded 


from the firm 


South Carolina. 


Cheraw--Macfarlan Bros. & Ward will erect a saw mill. 


Tennessee. 
Hartsville—-Wright & Rickman 
Wright, Smith & Rickman. 
Memphis—Hugo Forchheimer, of 
has established a branch office. 
Obion—-T. J. Timmons has removed his saw mill to Glass. 


have been succeeded by 


Irankfort, Germany, 


Ridgley—Cunningham Bros. are out of business. 
Ww Trezevant—Ware & Argo have been succeeded by W. G. 
are, 


Texas. 
Corsicana-C. A. Ammons has 
business. 
Sterrett—The Rice-Lingo 
yard here. 
Weimar 
bard. 


engaged in the lumber 


Lumber Company will open a 


J. A. Hall has been succeeded by Hall & Hub- 


Vermont. 

Bennington—The C. A. Russell Coal & Lumber Company 
has sold out to the W. D. Newton Lumber & Coal Company. 
Washington. 

Suckley—D. L. Cady & Co. have sold shingle mill to Dore, 

Forbes& Sons. 

Conway—Hatch & Bonsen have dissolved partnership. 

Seattle—The Seattle Lumber Company has been incor 
porated by R. Stuart. T. E. Wells and J. C. Welling, with 
capital stock of $100,000. The Chicago Coal & Lumber 
Company has opened an office in charge of W. A. Foster. 

Sedro Woolley—Green & Hammer are reported to have 
Sold saw mill to Davidson & Caskey. i 

Snohomish—_The Buck Lumber & Shingle Company is 
¢ osing out shingle mill. 

Spokane—The Shields Lumber Company has been incor- 
Porated by M. J. Shields and others with capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Tacoma—T. G. Hatheway has sold his interest in the 
Hatheway-Taber Mill Company to Canfield & Wheeler, of 
Manistee, Mich. 


West Virginia. 


Welch—The Collins-Offutt Company has been incor- 
Porated by C. H. Collins, W. G. Offutt, M. N. Offutt, R. B. 
urns and C. L. Ritter, with capital stock of $100,000. 


Wisconsin. 

Ashland—D. C.. Thompson & Co., of Duluth, Minn., have 
established a branch.—J. S. Coman and J. S. Reik have 
embarked in the shipping and commission business under 
the firm name of Coman & Reik. 

Fort Atkinson—Wilcox & Richards have been succeeded 
by the Wilcox & Morris Company. 

Rubicon—John Labuwi & Son have been succeeded by the 
Rubicon Mercantile Company. 

Sheboygan—The Big Lake Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Charles Edeler, William Hildebrand, R. 
Ebenreiter and Martin Erb, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Waupun—St. John & Meyer and BE. P. Jones have sold 
out to the Crowley Lumber Company, of Windsor. 


Wyoming. 
Rock Springs—The Green River Lumber & Tie Company 


has been incorporated by A. Kendall, A. M. Gildersleeve 
and L. Enderud, with capital stock of $125,000 





A BUSINESS EVOLUTION. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


Caldwell, Bluff City, Kiowa and Walnut, Kan. 

In 1884, as before mentioned, the company was incor- 
porated as the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of which 
Victor B. Bell was made president and R. A. Long 
secretary and general manager. In that year the Elk 
City and Moline yards were sold and the company 
bought yards at Sedan and Burden. In 1885 it started 
yards at Monett and at Aurora, Mo., and in 1889 a yard 
at Joplin, Mo. 

The wholesale part of the business of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company began in the year 1889, when it pur- 
chased the plant of the Barnes Lumber Company, 
located at Van Buren, Ark. Following this purchase, 
the company bought and built two mills located on the 
St. Louis & San Francisco road, which it operated until 
1896. Active, aggressive wholesale business was begun 
in 1890 at Columbus. In 1891 the company moved from 
Columbus to Kansas City, where ever since, in the 
Keith & Perry building, it has occupied the same office 
room which it moved into on coming to Kansas City, 
but which will soon be vacated for more spacious 
quarters on the sixth floor of the same building. 

In 1893 the Long-Bell Lumber Company started a 
line of yards in Oklahoma, eight in number. In. 1895 
it opened five more yards in Oklahoma. Previous to 
the Oklahoma opening, it had already opened a yard 
in Kansas City on the corner of Troost and Twentieth 
streets, where it still handles all kinds of lumber. 

An office had been established at Texarkana, Ark., as 
far back as 1890, through which was done the buying 
of southern lumber. In 1894 the company ‘purchased C. 
S. Woodworth’s interest in the Rapides Lumber Com- 
pany, at Woodworth, La. 

In 1894 the Long-Bell Lumber Company opened an 
office in Tacoma, Wash.; in 1895 it established an office 
at Columbus, Ohio. Later this office was removed to 
St. Louis. In 1896 the company sold its stock at Van 
Buren, Ark. 

In 1897 the Long-Bell people organized the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company at Thomasville, I. T., of which con- 
cern Mr. Long was made president, and sold the Van 
Buren plant to the Thomasville company. 

In 1898 the members of the company organized the 
Hudson River Lumber Company at Hudson, Ark., twenty 
miles north of Texarkana, and the Klondike Lumber 
Company at Winthrop, Ark., 
Texarkana, both located on the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf road, and the Globe Lumber Company, at’ Yellow 
Pine, La., on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific road, 
twenty-eight miles east of Shreveport. In 1897 the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company had already purchased the 
stock of Roberts Bros. in the Rapides Lumber Company 
at Woodworth. 

It might be well here to look over one shoulder a 
moment, just long enough to remember that in 1891 
the capital stock of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
had been..increased from $300,000 to $500,000. In 1895 
R. A, Long was made president and 8. H. Wilson seere- 
tary. 

Mr. Long will never tell the story of the rise of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company without inseparably con- 
necting S. H, Wilson with its success. Mr. Wilson looks 
especially after the retail business of the company. He 
began with the company when a boy at $40 a month and 
now stands next to Mr. Long in the management of its 
affairs. 

The various companies outside of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company in which that concern has interest have 
heen so far in this article spoken of broadly as Long- 
Bell concerns. But it must be remembered that in 
organizing these companies and firms, the policy which 
has made the Long-Bell Lumber Company a success has 
been most thoroughly and successfully carried out. It 
has been Mr. Long’s policy from the very first to asso- 
ciate with himself men whom he could trust and who 
could take some sort of monied interest in the business. 
The size of that interest was never a feature, but the 
fact that an interest was taken was the point to be 
attained. To that one policy above all others Mr. 
Long attributes any measure of success that may have 
crowned his business efforts. 

In passing, it would be well to note the personnel 
of the concerns in which Mr. Long has interest. 

The King-Ryder Lumber Company, at Thomasville, 
I. T., has as officials R. A. Long, president; B. H. Smith, 
general manager; C. D. Morris, secretary, and W. F. 
Ryder, treasurer. Thomasville is about 350 miles from 
Kansas City, and is located on the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf road. 

The Hudson River Lumber Company, located at Hud- 


forty miles north of © 


son, Ark., has as officers, R. A. Long, president; C. B. 
Sweet, secretary and general manager. 

The Klondike Lumber Company, at Winthrop, Ark., 
has as officers, R. A. Long, president; B. H. Smith, sec- 
retary, and W. P. Eakin, general manager. 

The Globe Lumber Company, at Yellow Pine, La., has 
as officers R. A. Long, president; T. H. Rogers, vice- 
president and general manager, and S. H. Wilson, seere- 
tary. 

The Rapides Lumber Company, at Woodworth, La., 
has Ed. Rand as president and general manager, the 
directors being Ed. Rand, R. A, Long and John C. Fon- 
taine. 

The Sabine Valley Lumber Company is not a corpora- 
tion. §. T. Woodring is manager. It is located at 
Texarkana, Ark. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, of which C. 
J. Mansfield is manager, is not an incorporation. It has 
offices on the eighth floor of the Fullerton building, St. 
Louis. 

The Lyman Lumber & Shingle Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., has as manager E. R. Rogers. This Tacoma con- 
cern not only purchases lumber on the coast for other 
offices connected with the Long-Bell business, but mar- 
kets stock direct. 

The Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Company, before 
referred to in this article as located on Troost avenue 
and Twentieth street, Kansas City, Mo., is managed by 
W. L. Hazen and handles nearly all sorts of lumber— 
cedar, spruce, yellow pine, white pine, ete. 

The Long-Bell retail yards number forty-three, and 
these forty-three retail yards handled last year 40,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s wholesale interests 
sold last year 130,000,000 feet of lumber. The five mills 
: the Long-Bell interests cut 500,000 feet of lumber a 

ay. 

Sixteen hundred employees form the working forces 
of the Long-Bell interests. 

It is evident from the above that the interests over 
which Mr. Long presides and in which he is the leading 
financial figure, make him one of the great lumbermen 
of the country. Looked at as a manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer, Mr. Long is in the front rank. It is further- 
more evident that the rapid development of this busi 
ness within the last three or four years along whole- 
saling and manufacturing lines has been the coming to 
maturity under favorable circumstances of plans based 
on sound principles and for which the most substan 
tial foundation has been laid. From retailing lumber 
to wholesaling it and then to manufacture was but a 
natural development, and the Long-Bell operations 
attract special attention now rather than a few years 
ago because the seed sown and so carefully cultivated 
has sprung up into the ripening grain of profitable 
enterprise. The vivifying spirit and the directing genius 
of all this growth—this budding, blossoming and fruit 
age—was and is Robert Alexander Long. 





THE CINCINNATI MARKET. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 30.—The weather was of the old- 
fashioned, strictly frigid and seasonable variety the 
past week, and perhaps this added in some degree to the 
entirely satisfactory results both as to quantity and 
quality of trade. Still there was no pressing need of a 
stimulant in the way of temperature or in any other 
form, for, so far not only as appearances but general 
practical experiences go, trade was vigorous to the ex- 
tent of being destined to continue with the rapid, telling 
strides that have worked its wonderful course during 
the past six months. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, said today: “Busi- 
ness is very good and encouraging. It seems assured, 
so far as one can judge from present indications regard- 
ing the future, that trade this spring will at least be 
fully as good as last.” 

T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, said: 
“There is no accumulation of stocks. Lumber is moving 
very nicely indeed, and without any effort on the part 
of dealers apparently. The trade is splendid in every 
branch that is being cultivated. The furniture depart- 
ment of course is not what it should be in Cincinnati, 
but that condition is wholly attributable to the fact 
that it has not received attention necessary to make a 
success of any line of business these times of pushing, 
driving competition. There are signs in evidence, too, 
that the furniture business is beginning to regain 
strength. This is probably the best and cheapest mar- 
ket for cottonwood in the country outside of a produe- 
ing district, owing to river transportation, and this 
wood is a great substitute now in the manufacture of 
furniture, rapidly taking the place everywhere almost of 
basswood. Cincinnatians of all ranks are beginning to 
be alert and self-assertive enough at least to claim a!! 
that is justly due them as loyal residents of a national 
trade center.” 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said business was very good, and 
the prospects excellent, 

J. Watt Graham has been in Tennessee for several 
days, but will be back in a day or two. 

Among the visitors in town this week was J. W. 
Taylor, sales manager for W. M, Ritter, of Columbus, 
O. Mr. Taylor considers that the prospects are for an 
even greater boom in the trade. He anticipates a 
famine in some lines of stock. Oak he believes will be 
at least $5 higher all around by next June. His firm is 
deluged with inquiries and orders, some of them from 
quarters heretofore considered outside of this territory. 
An order from St. Louis was among these. 
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Association News. 


Annual Banquet at New York. 

New York, Jan. 29.—The principal event of the week 
just past was the annual banquet of the lumber trade 
of New York, or, to be more accurate, of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, which took place last Wednes- 
day night in the Astor gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. It was a most enjoyable affair throughout, and 
the New York trade was well represented—both retail 
and wholesale. Altogether some eight score of diners 
sat down to the feast. 

Charles L. Adams, president of the association, pre- 
sided, and was the first speaker of the evening. The fol- 
lowing menu had been thoroughly enjoyed when he rose 
to make a few remarks and welcome the evening’s guests: 





Oysters. 
SOUP. 
Mongol strained. 
HORS D'OEUVRES. 
Louchees of chicken, Venitienne. 
Celery. Radishes. Salted almonds. 
‘ISH 
Turban of sole, oyster crabs sauce. 
Tomatoes stuffed with cucumbers. 
ENTREE. 
Sweetbread, Montebello style. 
ROAST. 
Baronesse of filet of beef, Castellar. 
l’otatoes Duchesse. French peas. 
Fancy sorbet. 


Olives 


wane 4s 
Ruddy duck roasted. 
Lettuce salad. 

Assorted ices. Small cakes. 

Cafe. 
President Adams told how he delighted 
he was at seeing such a good attendance 
and referred to the fact that a banquet was 


the beginning of 1899 and those prevailing in 1900. 
The showing was decidedly satisfactory. 

Prominent among the out-of-town guests besides 
Messrs. Scatcherd and White were E. V. Dunlevie, the 
well-known hemlock manufacturer of Ellisburg, Pa.; 
Louis A. Mansfield, secretary of the Connecticut Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, New Haven, Conn.; T, A. Slay- 
maker, Philadelphia; 8, P. Ryland, jr., of the Ryland 
& Brooks Lumber Company, Baltimore; A. B. Cramer, 
Suffolk, Va., and R. R. Griswold, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia. 





The Union Association’s President. 

James Wilson, jr., the new president of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers, is so well known to all 
the members of the association, at least to those who 
have attended its meetings’, that any extended refer- 
ence to his present environment is superfluous. He is 
a lumber dealer at Wapakoneta, O., and the people of 
that vicinity know that if they want anything in the 
lumber line Wilson’s got it, for he aims to keep in good 
supply everything that the trade requires. The records 
state that Mr. Wilson was born in 1847, but those 
acquainted with him would swear that Father Time 
had not been attending to business in the meanwhile, 
tor Mr. Wilson does not look 53 years old, though he 
was old enough to serve his country in the civil war. 
Fourteen years of his life were spent as a bank cashier. 
Then, instead of going to Canada, he went into the lum- 
ber business, believing honesty to be the best policy. 
This was in 1884, at his present stand. If Mr. Wilson 
makes the Union association go in the same way he 


organizations within the membership of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, and a large meeting is 
anticipated. 
ee Yee 
Work Cut Out for Nebraska Retailers. 
OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 30.—The indications now are that 
the annual convention of the Nebraska Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Omaha, February 22 and 23, 
will be of unusual interest. The point that is attracting 
most attention is that relating to “unprofessional” 
dealers doing business in this territory. In the annual 
call President Bonekemper forestalls the matter by say- 
ing: “In addition to the regular business, a full report 
will be made by the committee appointed at the last 
annual convention in relation to the South Omaha 
poachers and the work done by the committee toward 
putting the resolutions adopted into effect.” The 
so-called poachers are two large lumber firms at South 
Omaha that have Jong made a business of selling direct 
to the consumer through the state. The convention last 
year decided to Jook into the source of these yards’ sup- 
plies and prevail upon the manufacturers not to sell 
them unless they strictly regard the general rules of 
the trade. The committee entered into very animated 
correspondence with the companies furnishing the South 
Omaha vards and the 200 members of the Nebraska 
association agreed to buy nothing from those manu- 
facturers who would continue to supply the South Omaha 
dealers; but in spite of this it does not appear that any- 
thing substantial has been accomplished. One _ local 
dealer who is on the committee said: “The conduct of 
these South Omaha poachers is very demoralizing to the 
trade in the state, but it does not appear that they 
can be regulated. They continue to do 
about as they please and have some Omaha 
interests behind them which appear to 





a good place at which lumbermen could get er 


acquainted with their competitors and the 
men they did business with. You could 
write to a man for years and never get as 
well acquainted with him in that time as 
you could in ten minutes at the festal board. 

In closing the president invited all pres- 
ent to rise and join in a couple of verses 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which the 
patriotic committee of arrangements— 
Messrs. J, D. Crary, Norris H. Norden and 
A. PP. Bigelow—had thoughtfully had 
printed on the menu. 

Hon. John N. Scatcherd, “Our Jack,” 
president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was the first 
speaker of the evening. He referred to the 
good business of the past year and said 
there was much to be thankful for. The 
wholesalers and retailers were dealing with 
each other in a much more straightforward 
way than in the past. 

“We feel today,” he said, “that we are 
nearer to you and you to us, than for many, 
many years, and that any points of differ- 
ence that may arise in the future will be 
adjudicated satisfactorily.” 

John .P. Leo, president of the Builder’s 
League of New York, followed Mr. Seatch- 
erd. He dwelt on the importance of his 
hearers acting in harmony on all trade 
questions, congratulated them = on_ the 
strength of their organization, and referred 
to the able assistance given the league in 
the drawing up of the new building code by 
Messrs, Crombie and Havens, the represen 
tatives of the association. 

Mr. Leo called the attention of the asso- 
ciation to certain laws at Albany that 
needed their attention as employers and as 
tax payers, and ended up his address by 
wishing them all possible success in the 
future and urging them to earn that suc- 
cess by watching all trade legislation. 

Introduced as “A Tonawanda Upper,” 
Pendennis White began his remarks by 
facetious references to Mr. Scatcherd and 
his position at the head of the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition. In a more serious strain 
Mr. White referred to the good that had been done bv 
the committee on trade relations of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. It was absolutely 
necessary if this good work were to continue that the 
retailer should help. He should protect the wholesaler 
who protected him. Although it had been a good year 
and another good year was coming it was possible that 
old conditions might again prevail and the great ques- 
tion of wholesalers selling to consumers was not yet 
solved, although the Boston agreement came as near 
to doing it as anything could. Wholesalers should 
stand by this compact unflinchingly. 

This ended the speechmaking of the evening. The 
entertainment that had been provided was sandwiched 
in between the addresses. ‘There was a clever sleight- 
of-hand performer in Richard Golden, who told his hear- 
ers that he could take knots out of handkerchiefs, but 
not out of lumber, tenor solos by Charles Stuart Phil- 
lips, baritone solos by Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, and 
some piano pyrotechnics by H. E. H. Benedict. 

On motion of Richard 8. White, an immense bed of 
roses that had graced the speaker’s table was sent to 
Reub Nichols, a well known lumber dealer, now lying 
sick in the hospital, together with a menu card, and 
the expression of sympathy of all present. 

An interesting feature of the menu card was the 
printing on it of the prices for lumber prevailing at 








JAMES WILSON, JR., 
President':‘Union Association of Lumbei,Dealers.) | 


‘oes his own business, it will be a good thing for the 
association; and if he doesn’t it will be some one else’s 
fault than Mr. Wilson’s. 

There are a number of forward steps which will 
likely be taken by the Union association under Mr, Wil- 
son’s administration. One of them is the compilation 
of an authoritative list of retail dealers and wholesale 
consumers within the territory of the association. 
Another is the inauguration of a thorough canvass of 
the territory in order to get everyone possible into 
the association. A third is the arousing of the indi- 
vidual members of the association to greater vigilance 
in resenting and reporting violations of association prin- 
ciples in their respective communities, and greater faith- 
fulness upon their own part in refusing to purchase 
of listed wholesalers. With all this ahead, President 
Wilson and his association will have a busy, and let us 
hope a prosperous and successful year. 





The Central lowa Retailers’ Association. 


Notice has been received from C. E. Greef, of Eldora, 
Ta., secretary of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, that the fifth annual meeting of that organ- 
iMmtion will be held at Marshalltown, Ta., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23. The headquarters of this convention will be 
at the Pilgrim hotel. This is one of the largest of the 


stand between them and the consequences 
of their unprofessional conduct. The com- 
mittee will, I understand, make a_ report 
along that line and then the convention 
may determine upon some other plan.” 

An interesting feature of the approach- 
ing state convention will be the election 
of a president. For some time the dealers 
out in the state have been discussing this 
question with vigor. President Bonekem- 
per has served two terms and has given 
very general satisfaction. As a presiding 
officer he has few equals in the state. It is 
understood that if a re-election would come 
to him as a unanimous compliment hie 
would serve another teim, but not other- 
wise. In view of the sentiment ameng the 
dealers that two years is about sufficient 
for the honor te remain with one dealer, 
the position is likely to be sought by a 
number of ‘popular dealers, though there 
is a considerable feeling in favor of trying 
to secure the retention of President Banc- 
kemper another year. O. O. Snyder, of 
O'Neill, is a very popular candidate fer 
the presidency, He is one of the best known 
dealers in the state and «a bright presiding 
officer, as his rulings in various conventions 
have attested. <A. Barnett, of McCook, a 
dealer with a big line of yards in the state, 
is another possibility. Altogether the sclec- 
tion of officers promises to be an animated 
contest this year. 

No plans have been made by the local 
committee on entertainment for the con- 
vention delegates yet. Their information 
is that about 200 delegates will be present. 
It is understood they will be given rather an 
elaborate banquet, but further than that n 
arrangements have yet been made. : 











Southeastern lowa Association. 


On Thursday of next week, February 8, 
will be held the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Burlington, Ia. This organi- 
zation is one of the sectional associations 

organized under the auspices of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. These sectional associations have 
been very useful in cementing the dealers of well 
defined districts and in attending to the details of asso- 
ciation work which are beyond the province of the 
larger bodies with which they are affiliated. This Bur- 
lington meeting is expected to be a large one, and it 
should be large considering its membership, because 
many retailers doubtless feel that their interests are 
more directly represented by it than by the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 


_—na—e—mr_wesrrY’” 


Program of Illinois Meeting. 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has prepared the program for the 
tenth annual meeting of that body, which will be held at 
the Leland Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week. It is a well-balanced program, and one 
that should prove interesting to those present. 

Three sessions are contemplated, and there are but 
four formal papers, all of which should be of live inter 
est because they treat of live subjects. One of the most 
important is that by J. A. Coleman on the “Operation 
of the Illinois Lien Law.” Mr. Coleman was the author 
of the law, and in his own practice has had it maim 
tained. by the courts when other attorneys have fail 
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There seems to have been a strange lack of appreciation 
by the legal profession of the strong features of this 
act, due, apparently, to lack of ordinary study. Cer- 
tainly if anyone can bring out these points in law, Mr. 
Coleman is the man, and as it is a subject of vital inter- 
est, his address will command attention, The program 
follows: 
Tenth Annual Meeting. 


ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
At Leland hotel, Chicago, February 6 and 7, 1900. 
PROGRAM. 
Tuesday, February 6. 
1—10:30 a. m., call to order and address by the president, 
KE. F. Hunter. 
2—Reading of minutes of last meeting. 
8—Report of secretary-treasurer. 
4—Announcement of committees. 
5—Address by W. E. Terry, Galesburg, Ill.: ‘Our Relation 
to the Wholesale Trade and to Each Other.” 
6—Informal discussion. 
Afternoon session, 2:30 p. m. 
1—Address, “Operations of the Illinois Lien Law,” by its 
author, J. A. Coleman, Chicago. 
2—Informal discussion. 
3—Address, “The Traveling Man, 
Henry Wheeler, Chicago. 
4—General business. 
Wednesday, 10 a. m. 
1—Report of auditing committee. 
2—Report of special committees. 
8—Nomination, election and installation of officers for com 
ing year. 
4—Address by W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, 
Between Wholesalers’ Associations and 
Retail Trade.” 
5—Discussion, limited to three-minute speeches. 
6—Executive session. 
7—General business. 
Adjournment. 
The new board of directors will meet in the president's 
room immediately after adjournment of this session. 


by One Who Knows,” 


“Cooperation 
Those of the 


Michigan Hemlock Manufacturers’ Annual. 


The first annual meeting of the Michigan Hemlock 
Association will be held in Detroit, Mich., at the Rus- 
sell house, on Tuesday next, that date being selected 
because of the concurrent meeting of the Michigan 
retailers’ association, thus giving the hemlock produc- 
ers, who find so large a proportion of their trade within 
the state, an opportunity to meet their customers. The 
association has been on the whole a successful one. It 
has been conservative in the matter of prices, and yet 
has materially aided in bringing the product of Mich- 
igan in line with that of other hemlock districts. The 
permanency of profit in hemlock depends very largely 
on the way in which it is supported by the producers 
and this support can only come through association 
effort. The invitation to the meeting is not confined 
to members, but to every hemlock producer and whole- 
saler of the state. It certainly is to be hoped that the 
attendance will be large. The call issued by Secretary 
J, M. Russell, of Flint, Mich., under date of January 29, 
is as follows: 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Hemlock Association 
will be held in the parlors of the Russell house February 6, 
and I send you a special invitation for your firm to be repre- 
sented. The social features of these meetings have always 
been enjoyable and when the saw mill men of this state get 
together and “mix up” the result has always been a good 
time and the diffusion of plenty of useful information. This 
time not only will the mill men be present, but the retail 
lumber dealers of the state, and an opportunity had to see 
your customers and renew acquaintances with those that 
have drifted away to the other fellow. 

Our association is really a year old and has a membership 
which takes in most of the heavy firms of the state. That it 
is doing good and valuable work is evidenced by the fact that 
we are gaining members rapidly and losing none, and it is 
keeping its members thoroughly posted on aJl matters affect- 
ing hemlock. None of the directors have had any experience 
in these matters before, but have done their best this year, 
giving their time and money freely, and the association 
shows the effect of their earnest work. Now, as they pass 
out of control, they desire that it shall go into such hands 
as will this year succeed in doing the great work to which 
theirs was preliminary. 

If you are not a member, come just the same. We want to 
visit with you and find out how the winter cut is coming on, 
what you think of next year’s business and forty other things 
that you can tell us. 





Victim of the Excursion Wreck. 


On Wednesday morning the Lumberman was in 
receipt of a telegram from Rev. R. A. Brown, of Way- 
cross, Ga., announcing the death at that place at 9:20 
p.m, ‘Tuesday, January 30, of Charles W. Davis, of 
Wabash, Ind., a member of the retailers’ excursion 
party, whose train was wrecked at Waycross January 
25. As apnounced in our last issue, his legs were 
crushed and he was jnjured internally, so that little 
hope was at the time expressed for his recovery. He 
was cared for at the hospital of the Plant system, oppo- 
Site the scene of the wreck, where he received every 
possible attention. Mr. Davis was a hardware dealer 
of Wabash, Ind., who had accepted an invitation to 
become a member of the party. It is extremely fortu- 
Nate that such an accident was followed by but one 
fatality, and that no one else was very seriously injured. 





Wholesalers and Retailers to Confer. 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
desires to continue the work of co-operation between 
itself and retail organizations begun last year and has 
issued an invitation to retail associations to be repre- 
Sented at its annual meeting in Baltimore, March 7 and 
8. The invitation sent to the secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association sufficiently explains the 
matter. The letter is as follows: 

New Yor«K, Jan. 25. 
Grorcr W. Horcnkiss, Secretary, Chicago, Ill.— 
Dear Sir: President Scatcherd has instructed me to issue 


, 82 invitation to your association to be represented at our 


annual meeting, to be held in Baltimore, March 7 and 8. 
, by not to exceed three delegates to be appointed by 
your association. It was suggested that, if it is possible to 
80, these delegates be empowered to discuss and act with 
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authority whenever necessary on such matters as may come 
before the meeting in which the various associations are 
interested. 

The success of the joint meeting in Boston in 1899 has 
encouraged us to continue along the same lines, and we have 
therefore issued this invitation. There are various matters 
that may come up for discussion, and if you have any special 
subject that you feel ought to be brought up at this meeting 
we should be pleased to be advised of the same so that prepa- 
ration can be made insofar as it is possible. 

We have succeeded in securing special rates on the rail- 
roads on the certificate plan; therefore delegates should 
inform themselves as to the method of obtaining the benefit 
of these reductions, which is to be at the rate of one fare and 
one-third for the round trip on certificate plan. 

Hoping to hear from you at as early a date as possible, I 
remain, yours very truly, E. I. Perry, Secretary. 





National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. 





Organization at Baltimore Last Week—Those 
Present and Represented—Constitution 
and By-Laws. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 31.—The event of the period in 
the lumber trade is of course the organization last week 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association at the 
rooms of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. This city 
was selected for the meeting in recognition of the fact 
that it has long held a conspicuous position in the hard- 
wood export trade and is still one of the most impor- 
tant gateways for the shipment of such woods as oak, 
ash, walnut and hickory to foreign markets. 

As reported in the last issue of the American Lumber- 
man, the sessions of the delegates extended over the 
better part of two days, and many questions of special 
interest to exporters were discussed. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that an organization composed entirely 
of exporters could deal more effectively with the many 
problems which confront this division of the lumber 
trade than an association with a miscellaneous member- 
ship. 

Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald, the well known 
Baltimore hardwood firm, presided over the delibera- 
tions as temporary chairman, and E. M. Price, of Price 
& Hart, the equally prominent New York firm, acted as 
temporary secretary. The latter’s election as_presi- 
dent of the new organization was a well deserved tribute 
to his standing and eminent business qualifiactions. R, 
W. Price was honored by appointment on the part of the 
executive committee as treasurer. 

The selection of a secretary, which is also one of the 
duties devolving upon the executive committee, was post- 
poned until some future date, as it is the desire of the 
committee to get someone who is thoroughly familiar 
with transportation problems and is especially compe- 
tent to deal with matters related to railroad manage- 
ment. As the association was formed, among other 
things, for the purpose of inducing the railroads to deal 
in all respects justly with the shippers of lumber, a 
thorough acquaintance with the methods employed by 
the land transportation lines was deemed especially 
desirable in a secretary. In order that no mistake 
might be made in the selection, the post was left vacant 
until the claims of candidates can be passed upon. The 
headquarters of the secretary will be at Memphis, Tenn., 
and that city, contrary to earlier expectations, was also 
favored by the delegates as the location for the associa- 
tion’s permanent office. 

The sessions were held behind closed doors, it being 
the desire of those present to have an interchange of 
opinions without the restraints which publicity always 
imposes. The wisdom of the arrangement was shown in 
the course of a discussion as to sharp practices on the 
part of foreign brokers and buyers. Several of those 
in attendance, whose antecedents are foreign, took excep- 
tion to the strictures against dealers on the other side of 
the Atlantic and insisted strenuously that their business 
morality was as high as that of American members of 
the trade. The remarks were of course to be regarded as 
having no specific application, but the uninitiated might 
have been led to form erroneous impressions. 

The visitors from out of town were most agreeably 
surprised by the generous hospitality extended by 
the Baltimoreans, and unanimously expressed them- 
selves as having been admirably entertained. The new 
organization starts out with flattering prospects of 


success and promises to accomplish much good. Those 
present at the sessions were: 

F. P. Abbott, Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. 


H. N. Saxton, Jr., Saxton & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. N. Penrod, Des Moines Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

EF. E. Taenzer, E. BE. Taenzer & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. W. Burford. Burford Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. W. Hussey, New York. 

Herbert M. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Co., Memphis, 


n. 

FE. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

E. M. Price, Price & Hart, New York. 

R. W. Price, Prive & Heald, Baltimore. 

J. van Hall, Baltimore. 

J. L. Alcock, J. L Aleock & Co., Baltimore. 
C. Frank Ellis, Ellis & Ellis, Baltimore. 
Charles G. Stirling, Stirling-West Co., Baltimore. 
W. S. Price, Price & Co., Baltimore. 

RB. EB. Price, Price & Bro., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
P. A. Coniff, P. A. Coniff & Co., Baltimore. 
Robert McLean, Baltimore. 

R. P. Baer. R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore. 

F. A. Kirby. Baltimore. 

Lewis Dill, Dill & Roehle, Baltimore. 


The last named was present not merely as a delegate, 
but in his capacity as president of the Baltimore 


exchange. Besides the firms named, the following con- 
cerns sent written pledges, giving assurances of sup- 
port: 


Simeon Bache & Co., New York. 

John Cathcart, New York. 

W. M. Weston Company, Boston. 

Burt & Brabb Lumber Company, Ford, Ky. 
Alton Lumber & Coal Company, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
W. W. Sutherland, New York. 

Friedlaender & Oliver, New York. 

M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati. 

English & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cc. A. Rumpf, New Orleans. 

Creelman Export Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 
Ferd. Brenner Lumber Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Maley, Thompson & Moffatt, Cincinnati, O. 
James Kennedy & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Henry Maley, Edinburg, Ind. 


The constitution adopted by the new association is 
as follows: 


Article 1. 
NAME. 
The organization shall be known by the name of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Article ll. 
OBJECT. 
The mutual protection and betterment of the conditions 
relating to the business. 
Article Ill, 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Exporters only. 
Article IV. 
OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Section 1. The cfficers of this association shall consist of 
a president and vice-president, who shall be elected annually 
and serve until their successors are elected and have quali- 
fied, and an executive commitiee of twelve members, includ- 
ing the president, of which five shall constitute a quorum; 
to be elected from members of the association, four for one 
year, four for two years and four for three years, and at each 
succeeding annual election four are to be elected for three 
years. 

Sec. 2. The president: It shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association and of the executive committee and 
to issue calls for special meetings as hereinafter provided. 

Vice-president~ It shall be the duty of the vice-president 
to perform the duties of the president during the latter's 
absence or disability. 

In the absence of the president and vice-president the 
executive committee shall elect a chairman from among 
those present, who shall preside. f 

Executive committee: In the executive committee is 
vested the full powers of the association, save at such times 
as said association is in session. It shall be the duty of the 
executive committee to appoint a secretary and treasurer and 
to fix the salary of the secretary. 

See. 3. Any officers of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association may be suspended or superseded by the executive 
committee, provided that at least two-thirds of the said exec- 
utive committee shall vote so to suspend or supersede, and 
that a vote may be taken by mail if necessary. 

Sec. 4. All applications for membership shall be made in 
writing to the president, and shall be passed upon by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 5. The executive committee shall appoint all neces- 
sary standing and special committees. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the executive committee: The actual 
necessary expenses of executive committeemen and the sec- 
retary for attending special meetings shall be paid by the 
association. 

Sec. 7. Each member or firm shall pay into the treasury 
$100 per annum for dues, payable semi-annually in advance. 

Sec. 8. The National Lumber Exporters’ Association shall 
meet upon the last Wednesday in January of each year. 
This meeting shall be known as the annual meeting, and 
shall constitute the only regular meeting of the association. 
However, the president shall call a special meeting at any 
time upon the order of a majority of the executive committee. 

Sec. 9. Each member of the association, whether a firm, 
corporation or individual, shall be entitled to but one vote, 
to be cast in person or by proxy. 

Sec. 10. Whenever and as often as any party with whom 
we have business relations shall fail to carry out their con- 
tracts it is requested that all members of this association 
having knowledge of said transaction shall notify the secre- 
tary in writing, stating all the particulars possible. 

Sec. 11. The constitution and by-laws may be changed at 
any annual meeting, thirty days’ notice in writing having 
been given of the contemplated change, a majority of two- 
thirds being necessary to carrv s°'d motion. 

BABA" 


NEW PASSENGER SERVICE TO OFIAHA. 

On last Sunday the “Omaha Limited” and “Omaha - 
Express” made their first trips over the new line of the 
Illinois Central, built from Tara, Ia., through Rock- 
well City, Denison and Council Bluffs, in connection 
with the Illinois Central’s western line from Chicago 
through Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster 
City and Fort Dodge, Ia. Tara is 381 miles from 
Chicago on the company’s western line, and the new line 
of road extends from that junction point 131 miles to 
Council Bluffs, Ia., using the tracks and bridges of the 
Omaha Railway Bridge & Terminal Company from there 
over to Omaha. The road has also been improved from 
Chicago to Tara, grades aligned and new steel bridges 
erected where needed. 

The “Limited,” leaving Chicago at 5:15 p. m. daily 
and Omaha 7:35 p. m. daily, will be a solid wide-vesti- 
buled train, consisting of buffet-library-smoking car, 
Pullmans, free reclining chair cars and dining car. The 
“Express,” leaving Chicago at 10:15 p. m. and Omaha 
at 12:10 p. m., will also be a vestibuled train and carry 
Pullmans and reclining chair cars, also a Dubuque 
sleeper. Both trains will run on a fast schedule and 
make few stops on the way, though the “Express” will 
do some local work. The Illinois Central has scored 
another point to its credit in the way in which it takes 
care of the traveling public. 

———s 

BARELY SUFFICIENT LOGS FOR THE [ILLS. 

Haywarp, Wis., Jan. 23.—The number of logs banked * 
for this season to date is not over 50 percent of amount 
banked to the same time one year ago. 

Unless weather conditions become more favorable at 
onte, the log cut will not be large enough to supply our 
mills. Under the most favorable conditions the supply 
of logs will be so light that they will all be sawed up 
clean. This is a condition never before known in this 
part of Wisconsin. R. L. McCormick. 
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Favorable Logging Conditions Along the Upper Mississippi—_Woods Work Being Pushed in the 
Duluth District—Ideal Weather on Chequamegon Bay—Michigan Loggers in a 
Cheerful Frame of Mind—Sale of the Scofield Mill at 
Marinette to A. C. Merryman. 





THE UPPER [IISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—The weather man has 
at last been good enough to favor this section with a 
spell of weather favorable to the Jumbermen. Zero 
temperature and lower has prevailed during the past 
week, although snow is*still a scarce article in many 
places in northern Minnesota. Hauling has progressed, 
however, in satisfactory volume and if the present cold 
snap continues, a considerable quantity of logs will be 
procured. For fear that the present weather will 
be of short duration, as have been the previous cold 
snaps of the winter, the contractors are exerting every 
effort to haul as many logs as possible. 

In spite of the favorable conditions now prevailing, 
however, the cut will be curtailed at least 25 percent. 
Contractors state that even should the spring be unu- 
sually late, they will be unable to get as many logs as 
they had intended at the beginning of the season, The 
expense of logging this winter is greater than ever before 
known, on account of the high prices of all kinds of 
supplies, the advanced wages being paid, and the unsatis- 
factory conditions which have prevailed during most of 
the season. 

Salesmen as Entertainers. 


The lumber and sash and door salesmen representing 
the manufacturers of the northwest have gained for 
themselves an enviable reputation as royal entertainers. 
All of their efforts in this direction have been proceeded 
with upon practical and liberal lines. The salesmen 
have taken keen delight in their role as hosts, which 
they have pursued for their own personal pleasure 
entirely. 

A special meeting was held recently by the salesmen, 
at which H. H. Collins, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the past year, was re-elected. He will be 
assisted during the present year by T. M. Partridge, 
J. A. Hughes, A. W. Echart, J. G. Wallace, EK. A. Selden 
and §. B. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Collins reported that the entertainment and 
banquet given the visiting retailers who recently attended 
the retailers’ convention in this city, had cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,200. Much of this fund was con- 
tributed by the salesmen themselves. The retiring com- 
mittee was complimented upon the very able manner in 
which it has conducted this work during the past year. 
While the fame of the entertainment recently given by 
the salesmen in this city has spread far and wide, the 
“boys” are looking forward to greater achievements 
in the future. 

Minor Mention. 


While at Nickerson, Minn., this week, M. J. Scanlon, 
of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, of this city, 
received the sad news of the death of his father at Lin- 
den, Wis. Mr. Scanlon had gone to Nickerson to remain 
several weeks, intending to look after the extensive log- 
ging operations of his company. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Carpenter were in Chicago for a 
few days last week. 

Harry B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
is touring on the Pacifie coast with Mrs. Waite. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and other cities of interest are 
included in their itinerary. Mr. Waite will spend a few 
days at Clear Lake, Wash., where the mill of his com- 
pany is located. 

W. W. Catlin, of the Shell Lake Lumber Company, 
who has been ill with inflammatory rheumatism for a 
number of weeks, has returned from Hot Springs, Ark., 
and can again be found on duty. 

E. M. Warren, chief inspector of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association, has so far recovered from 
his severe attack of rheumatism to be able to leave his 
bed. He hopes to be able to resume his duties soon. 

F. H. Bovey, of the Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Bovey, has been absent the 
past two weeks on a trip through the eastern states. 
They are expected home tomorrow. 

Kar] De Laittre, of the Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Com- 
pany, has left for a trip abroad. Before his return he 
will visit the Paris exposition. He will be absent about 
six months. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Lamb are at Palm Beach, Fla., 
where they will remain until some time in March. 

The Brainerd & Northern Minnesota railroad is now 
hauling about 156 cars of logs daily. This is consid- 
erably less than is desired and logging operations tribu- 
tary to that line will be considerably curtailed on 
account of the unfavorable weather which has prevailed 
during so much of the present season. 

A meeting of the directors of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company will be held in Tacoma, Wash, ,next week, 
at which time officers of the newly organized company 
will be elected and plans perfected for the future 
operations of the company. 

Doud, Sons & Co., of Winona, Minn., whose cooperage 
plant in that city was destroyed by fire recently, will 


rebuild the factory at once and on a larger scale than 
the old one. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuru, Minn., Jan, 31.—The local market for long 
piling for foundations and structures has been exceed- 
ingly good this winter, and many jobs have been offered 
lumbermen here that they have been unable to under- 
take at any price, not only on account of the unusual 
specifications, but because of the already large amount 
of the same class of material being gotten out. Among 
the big jobs for this immediate section is a lot of 12,000 
pieces for the Great Northern ore docks. Most of this 
job is either out or is fairly under way. This was 
taken by the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, and all 
the pieces come from the company’s Nickerson plant, 
on the line of the Great Northern road. There were 600 
cars of this order. Of this lot of timber 7,000 piles 
were 40 to 50 feet long, and the remainder 60 feet or 
longer, all norway. Another large job has been that 
for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern ore dock, nearly 
5,000 pieces, from 40 to 60 feet long. Next week bids 
for the foundation of the great wholesale stores of the 
Marshall Wells Hardware Company, of this city, will 
be opened, and their requirements are for 4,000 piles, 
each 30 feet long, with 14-inch centers, making a pretty 
hard and expensive pile to get. Contractors are now 
figuring for this material. This company will have a 
building 200x220 feet, and eight stories high. ‘There are 
also some 5,500 piles in the foundation of the new con- 
crete elevator for the Peavey Duluth Terminal, in addi- 
tien to the 9,500 piles that have during the late fall 
gone into the working elevators built by this company, 
the United States Flour Milling Company and _ the 
Omaha road. Several other smaller piling jobs ‘have 
been taken and are under way or completed, for docks, 
ete. One local timber dealer has received inquiry for a 
lot of 7,000 pieces of piling running from 70 to 90 feet 
long, for use in New York harbor in dock construction, 
but the price now demanded for such timber as this 
must be, so long, straight and clear, is so high that 
negotiations are at a standstill for the present. Timber 
suitable for piles 90 feet long is a rare thing in this 
neck of the woods. ‘This order would be transported 
down lakes in rafts, loaded in canal boats at Tonawanda, 
and thence to New York. In view of the orders now in 
hand and expected, it is a safe guess that piling prices 
will for the rest of this year be high and big jobs be 
unsought for here. 

The weather has now turned cold for a reasonable 
period, probably, and logs are going in at all camps 
with remarkable speed. But such is the high pressure 
under which camps are every winter run in hauling time, 
that it is almost an impossibility to gain on any short- 
age. What this shortage is to date no one can esti- 
mate with any degree of accuracy. I find one logger 
who is way behind, 25 to 30 percent, perhaps, and next 
door another who is not complaining in the least and 
thinks the winter has been perfect. Now there is some 
snow, averaging through this district about a foot, and 
a good deal of cold, enough to keep men working hard 
and the roads slipping well. The steel roads are now 
handling more than 3,000,000 feet of logs daily to this 
city, besides what they are taking to the mills on the 
Vermillion range. Some of these roads will continue 
to be hauling logs during the summer, especially the 
private lines, but the great feeders for the mills now 
are the iron ore roads, particularly the Duluth & Iron 
Range, which is hauling about 1,500,000 feet a day, and 
this line will shut off on log traffic on any part of its 
line north of Two Harbors May 1. South of Two Har- 
bors it has no logging connections except the Duluth 
& Northern Minnesota, which will deliver to it 300,000 
feet daily all summer. The private logging lines include 
the two roads of the Weyerhaueser companies at 
Cloquet, and those of Mftchell & McClure and Merrill 
& Ring. 

Work has begun on the dam of the Northwest Paper 
Company, already referred to in this correspondence. 
The dam will be at Knife Falls, giving a 20-foot head 
and obliterating the old falls. {t will furnish power 
for the company’s proposed sulphite mill, and facilitate 
the driving of spruce to its mill below. The paper com- 
pany intends to continue its improvements till it has 
one of the large and important wills of the country, and 
it has two needful means to this end—most skillful 
management and an abundant supply of funds for all 
needs in the backing of the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

Timber is moving, sales of large size having been 
recorded the past week. Among them was one for 
$160,000, transferring two-thirds interest in certain tim- 
ber rights in 52, 53 and 55-12, and in 52-13, from H. E. 
Sargent and W. P. Wheelihan, to James Cameron. 
Some other large deals have been closed in the same 
general locality from Murphy, Dorr and others to oper- 
ating lumbermen. Some of the deals mentioned lately 
in this correspondence as pending have fallen through, 
and others are approaching a conclusion. A tract of 
about 120,000,000 feet is likely to be taken in a few 
weeks by a local milling company, if estimates hold. 
Some pine owners along the north shore are now hold- 
ing for $5 a thousand, but the general disposition seems 
to be to sell at somewhere near what can be had. 

A few car lot sales are being made at prices hereto- 


fore quoted, but sales for summer delivery are very few. 
There seems to be a disposition on the part of some 
manufacturers to force prices to a basis of $12 and $14, 
while jobbers are not willing to make the first break 
on large sales above $1 to 50 cents below these figures, 
Whoever weakens first may fix the price for a large 
movement from first hands. 

At Superior Judge O’Neil has handed down a decision 
on an interesting insurance point, The mill of Wisks 
Bros. was burned last year; it had been insured in the 
Scottish Union and National, but the agency that took 
the policy the day the mill burned, and before knowl- 
edge of the fire reached them, turned it over to another 
agency. Therefore the companies sought relief from 
the loss, The judge decided that the first agents in turn- 
ing over the policies and seeking new insurance did 
not represent their companies, but the mill owners, and 
that the first companies were still liable. 

The T. Wilee Company, of Chicago, has opened oflices 
here, and will push for both hardwood and cedar busi- 
ness in this part of the country. There are not less 
than eight to ten cedar companies from outside repre- 
sented here now. 


CHEQUAISIEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIs., Jan. 30.—The past seven days have 
been ideal for the loggers, It has been zero weather, 
with oceasional snow flurries to keep the roads in guod 
condition. The loggers are making the most of it and 
are rushing things as never before. 

Several prominent lumbermen have been in Ashland 
during the past few days looking over their various 
interests. J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, of Chicago, was here, and took a trip across 
the bay to look after that concern’s logging operations. 
C. A. Street, of, Street, Chatfield & Co., Chicago, was 
in Ashland last week looking after that firm’s interests, 
also A. P. Brewer, of Brewer, Hauptman & Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mr. Brewer has just returned from a trip to the 
Pacifie coast. He left for Saginaw last night. George N. 
Hauptman and son George also returned from the 
Pacifie coast last week. They are members of the firm 
of Brewer, Hauptman & Co. B. J. Carney, of Grinnell, 
Ia., was in Ashland Saturday. Ben B. Frost was also 
up from Chicago looking over the Chequamegon bay 
market, and D. J. Morgan, of Oshkosh, was here last 
week for the same purpose, 

It is announced that John S. Coman and Joseph S. 
Reik are to open an office for the inspection of lumber in 
Ashland. Mr. Reik will be manager of the Ashland 
office. 

The Ashland Lumber Company will soon locate its 
camp on section 16 of town 49-7, and will put in about 
3,000,000 feet of logs there. 

James Ready has completed his contract of getting 
out 22,000,000 feet of logs for the John O’Brien Lum- 
ber Company, and will work on a contract for the 
Bigelow Lumber Company, of Washburn. 

About 52,000,000 feet of logs will be put in this win- 
ter on the Indian reservations of northern Wisconsin, 
under the supervision of the La Pointe agency. The 
most extensive logging is being done on Bad River res- 
ervation, where the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company is 
putting in 30,000,000 feet for its Odanah mill. It may 
increase this amount. On the Flambeau reservation 
there will be about 12,000,000 feet of logs put in, which 
will be sawed there, The Red Cliff Lumber Company is 
planning on putting in only 10,000,000 feet of logs on 
the Red Cliff reservation. According to its contract 
with the government the company puts in_ between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet of logs a year. A review 
of the prices that are being paid by the lumber com- 
panies operating on the reservations is of interest now. 
On the Bad River reservation the contracting company 
is paying $4 for white pine logs and $2 for dead, mer- 
chantable pine; $2 for green norway; for hemlock, $1; 
oak, $4; birch, $2; maple, $2; elm, $2; basswood, $2; 
shingle timber, 65 cents. On the Flambeau reservation 
the following prices are being paid: For green white 
pine, $4; for dead and down merchantable white pine, 
$2; norway, $2; merchantable hemlock, 50 cents; birch, 
$1. On the Red Cliff reservation. white pine is bring- 
ing $5.374; norway, $1.60; hemlock, $1.50; spruce, 
$1.60; hardwood, $6. 

The residence occupied by Lumber Inspector W. G. 
Davis, at 206 St, Clair street, was practically destroyed 
by fire, which oecurred Sunday morning. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis were out of the city at the time. 

The safe in the oflicee of the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany in this city was cracked by burglars some time 
between Saturday night and Sunday morning. but 
about $50 was secured. The papers in the safe were not 
disturbed. 

J. A. McKenney, representing the Imperial Lumber 
Company, Toronto, Ont., was in Ashland this week. 

E. W. Weeks, of Athern, Mich., recently purchased 
the Ruggles mill, located at or near Copper Falls, on 
the Bad river, and is now stocking the mill with hard- 
wood, basswood, and hemlock logs, putting in about 
3,000,000 feet. 

Emil Kraus and his brother Morris have recently 
purchased a portable saw mill, and are setting it up on 
section 36, town 45, range 3 west, about two miles from 
Mellen. They expect to put in and saw about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber this year. 

F. O. Olson has purchased a portable saw mill for 
cutting cedar, and will saw 10,000 posts. Mr. Olson has 
265,000 cedar posts cut now and 6,000 telegraph poles, 
and expects to have 50,000 shortly. The cedar post 
industry is becoming quite extensive in northern Wis- 
consin. Farmers and homesteaders are the chief pro 
ducers, cutting and hauling the posts to the railway 
tracks, where they are loaded and brought to Ashland. 
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The declaration that all large tracts of timber in 
this vicinity are in the hands of local operators for 
manufacture was the text on which a prominent rail- 
road man talked to a group of lumbermen in one of 
the Ashland hotels the other day. He said there was 
considerable land along the Omaha railroad which had 
been sold once in the early history of timber operation 
in northern Wisconsin; had been cut over once; 
reverted to the railroad again; had been resold, cut 
over, again reverted to the railroad company, and had 
within recent times been sold for a third time to lum- 
bermen, This is simply an _ illustration of the 
thoroughness with which the timber men are going after 
logs nowadays. 

The South Side Lumber Company has started its mill 
at Butternut and expects to saw the year round. 

It is reported that a large sale of white pine boards 
and strips was closed last week for next season’s deliv- 
ery. It is said to be a deal for 5,000,000 feet. 





THE BLACK RIVER VALLEY. 


LA Crosse, Wis., Jan. 30.—The cold weather of 
the past few days has put loggers in a very happy 
frame of mind. They are now doing big work and have 
all the men and teams at work that can be obtained. 
The prospects are for this cold weather to continue, 
and doubtless it will prevail for most of the coming 
month. While the loggers are behind for this time of 
the year, still with a month of solid weather they would 
get in about all they started for. Ice men are also 
happy and have large forces on getting in their summer 
supply. ‘Trade is quiet. 

The Black River Log Driving Association held its 
annual meeting today and elected the following officers: 
President, C. L. Colman; secretary and treasurer, F. 
J. Smith; executive committee in charge of all busi- 
ness, C. L. Colman, Frank Pooler and F. A. Copeland. 
Joseph Nesbit was elected driving master for the com- 
ing season. 

The C. H. Nichols Lumber Company closed a deal 
today with the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company 
whereby the former purchases all the pine and hemlock 
logs that the latter owns in Black river, estimated at 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet. The Nichols company 
will saw them here at their mill. 





WINTER SAWING ON THE MENOMINEE. 


A Menominee river lumberman, especially well posted 
as to conditions of stocks and current operations in that 
district, stated the other day that there were five mills 
running this winter at Menominee and Marinette. The 
-Burns & Hicks mill, at the.former place, is running 
chiefly for the Davis & Stitt Lumber Company on hem- 
lock and hardwood, but is also sawing some of the Burns 
& Hicks stock and some for the Forster Lumber Com- 
pany. After navigation opens this mill will run day 
and night all summer. The Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee, started up January 15, cutting 
hardwood and hemlock, chiefly the former. Its year’s 
cut of basswood, which will amount to about 2,000,000 
feet, has been sold to go to New York. 

On the Marinette side of the river the mill of the N. 
Ludington Company is running, chiefly on pine, but it 
will have about 600,000 feet of basswood. The Sawyer- 
Goodman mill is cutting a mixed stock of which hard- 
wood constitutes the chief part, with a very nice lot of 
soft elm. The Marinette Lumber Company’s mill is 
running steadily and cutting little but hardwood. It 
sold its season’s cut of basswood, amounting to about 
3,000,000 feet, to the Brewer Lumber Company, of Sag- 
inaw; also 850,000 feet of soft elm, 4,000,000 feet of 
hemlock, all of its 8-inch and wider common boards, 
2,000,000 feet of norway piecestuff, all its inch norway, 
all its 4-inch and 6-inch common strips, all its 4-inch 
and wider boards and strips, all its shop lumber, and 
250,000 feet of maple. This practically takes care of the 
season’s output of the mill except in white pine piece- 
stuff, which it is not the policy of the company to sell in 
large blocks. 

There has been a cleaning up within: the last few 
weeks of the old lots of lumber in the Menominee dis- 
trict. The Spalding Lumber Company had about 3,000,- 
900 feet of log-run lumber unsold from the stuff cut for 
it last year at the Menominee River Lumber Company’s 
mill. This was sold last week to the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., through its 
buyer, J. S. Reik, who also has lately bought all the 
dry white pine factory plank at Hermansville, Mich., 
of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, amounting 
to about 1,700,000 feet and also all the plank from the 
Peshtigo Lumber Company. These purchases practically 
oy out all the factory plank in the Menominee dis- 

rict. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 30.—The kickers on mild weather 
are not in evidence today. Last night the weather was 
warm, and snow was falling; this morning the ther- 
Mmometer indicated 22 degrees below zero. The thaw 
formed a coating of ice, then it froze up, and now we 
have a couple of inches more of snow. In the woods, 
however, only cold weather was needed, as there has 
been plenty of snow all the time. It is always safe to 
expect regular north pole frigidity in this country 
about the last of January. 

The Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau, having 
Tecently purchased 14,000 acres of timber lands near 
Glidden, upon which there is estimated to be 40,000,000 
feet of hardwoods, will put in a new plant at Glidden. 


The annual product of the company is about 3,000,000 
feet of basswood, elm, birch, maple and oak veneers. 

The John R. Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips, 
will add ten miles of logging railroad next season. 

The Hafferman mill, in the town of Corning, started 
up last week. It has a capacity of 15,000 feet of hard- 
wood a day. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company’s mill, at Merrill, 
started sawing last week. 

The site of the burned saw mill at Rhinelander, owned 
by George Clayton, has been purchased by F. 8S. Rob- 
bins, who expects, if conditions are favorable, at once 
to begin the erection of a new mill and have it in opera- 
tion by spring. Mr. Robbins is interested largely in the 
Brown-Robbins Lumber Company, now operating a large 
mill at Rhinelander, 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
is receiving more logs daily than it can saw, and is piling 
up the overplus for next summer’s work. It is operat- 
ing only the band mill this winter. 

W. F. La Du & Co. are building a new mill eight miles 
northwest of Mosinee. It will have a capacity of 60,000 
feet in ten hours. The Joseph Dessert Lumber Com- 
pany owns about 100,000,000 feet of lumber in that 
vicinity, and it is practically all hardwood. 





GOV. SCOFIELD SELLS OUT. 


(Special to the American Lumberman.) 

MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 1.—A. C. Merryman today pur- 
chased the Scofield mill and the land and dock prop- 
erty connected with the mill. This sale closes out Gov- 
ernor Edward Scofield’s interests here. Mr. Merry- 
man Ags not yet announced whether or not he will run 
the mill. The purchase is understood to have been made 
principally to provide more yard room and boomage for 
the R. W. Merryman Company, which is sawing the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company’s logs, 





THE MENOSIUNEE RIVER DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 1.—There have been only a 
few buyers in the market this week and no sales of 
importance are reported. Among the buyers were 8. 
B. Sanderson, representing Francis Beidler & Co., Chi- 
cago, and W. R. Burt, New York, and others. Some 
small sales were made this week. 

All the buyers are figuring on heavy purchases of 
stock, but the logging conditions have not adjusted 
themselves so that an easy agreement on prices can be 
reached. It is costing the lumbermen more to put in 
their logs this winter. The full stock will not be har- 
vested unless the season extends farther into the spring 
than expected. 

Cold weather has come at last and loggers are feeling 
better this week. There is very little snow, but ice 
roads are being used altogether. You can step right 
off the roads onto the leaves and twigs. They are built 
up from the bare ground. They are perfect for hauling, 
except in rocky country, notwithstanding this fact. A 
large number of the jobbers are logging nights. The 
roads are being lighted with torches and every possible 
moment is being utilized to get in the timber. This 
cold weather will have to continue to make logging a 
success. 

Some of the cedar jobbers had pulled up stakes last 
week, but they are all again at work trying to retrieve 
their losses. 

Six of the mills on the river are running regularly 
and until this week the weather was perfect for saw- 
ing. The cold weather makes it somewhat uncomfor- 
table for the men, but a goodly amount of lumber is 
being turned out daily. The Milwaukee road and the 
Wisconsin & Michigan are busy bringing logs to the 
twin cities and expect to increase their train service 
as soon as the hauling allows it. 

Governor Scofield and his son George were here this 
week. They came to look after the Marinette mill. It 
was thought for a time that it would not be operated 
this coming season, but the governor said today that he 
thought arrangements would be completed for running 
it this year. About 12,000,000 feet will be sawed for 
the John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee. 

Governor Scofield said that his mill at West Superior 
would commence running about the middle of March. 
The intention was at first to rebuild it, but this work 
has been postponed until next winter. Had it been 
done this winter, the mill could not have started saw- 
ing until about May 1. George Scofield has already taken 
up his residence at Superior and will have full charge 
of the business there. A large number of the expert 
men of the Marinette mill crew will go to Superior with 
him. Frank Page will be superintendent. 

A deal .is now pending whereby the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior railway will be used by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railway as an outlet for its ore traffic 
from the Menominee range. The Escanaba road is the 
one that was built two years ago by Isaac Stephenson, 
of this city, J. W. Wells, of Menominee and others. 
The plan is to extend the Escanaba line to Channing, 
Mich., where it will connect with the Milwaukee line. 
The ore can then be taken to Wells, Mich., the lake 
terminal of the Escanaba road, where there is a-good 
harbor. The extension will also open up and make 
tributary to the I. Stephenson mills at Wells, Mich., a 
large amount of pine and hardwoods in the Ontonogon 
region which is now penetrated by the Milwaukee road. 
The deal is so far along that General Manager Earling, 
of the Milwaukee road, made a trip over the Escanaba 
line last week in his private car. : 

Joseph Reik, the lumber inspector, has resigned his 


position as buyer for the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, and has formed a partnership with 
John §S. Coman, of Menominee, to transact a- lumber 
commission business. The new firm will have its head- 
quarters at Ashland and Mr. Reik will be in charge. 
Mr. Coman will continue his Menominee business as 
usual. 

John D. Elliott, lumber buyer for J. M. Hastings, 
Pittsburg, and John H. Budd, Chicago, representing 
W. E. Kelley & Co., have jointly opened an office in the 
Ramsey & Jones block at Menominee. 

Mr. and Mrs, Caleb Williams left this week on a trip 
through the south. Mr. Williams is the superintendent. 
of the N. Ludington Company. 


EASTERN [IICHIGAN TRADE. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcu., Jan. 30.—Loggers are 
in a more cheerful frame of mind than a week ago. 
While there is little or no snow, the weather is cold. 
This does not help small operators much, but it is of 
immense benefit to concerns which can haul over ice 
roads. If the weather continues cold there is likely to 
be more or less snow during February. 

The railroads are blocked with log and cedar traffic. 
It is asserted that there is piled up along the Detroit & 
Mackinac road, north of Alpena, more forest products 
than the road can handle in the ensuing six months. 
The lack of snow has had a tendency to stiffen prices 
of both hard and soft lumber. Some concerns hhave cut 
and skidded all they dared to in the absence of snow 
and laid off their men. The lack of snow does not 
affect the cedar operators to such an extent as the log- 
gers. Cedar poles and posts can be handled on bare 
ground, though not so handily. The input of cedar this 
winter is greater than ever in the history of the indus- 
try. 

The Gale Lumber Company, of West Branch, which 
has several million feet of logs on the skids, in order to 
make sure of getting them shipped five carloads of snow 
from Vanderbilt, a distance of seventy-five miles, to 
patch out the company’s road. 

Selwyn Eddy returned from Washington last week. 
He was one of a delegation of lumbermen who have tim- 
ber tied up in Canada who went to Washington to see if 
anything could be done. Mr. Eddy says there is no 
apparent disposition on the part of congress to take up 
the tariff question, reciprocity does not appear to be 
much thought of, and as for retaliation there is no prob- 
ability that there will be any disposition to resort to it. 
Mr. Eddy says the joint high commission will not meet 
again and there is no reason to expect anything from 
that source. It is not believed that the case now under 
way in the Dominion will be settled within a year, and if 
it should be favorable to the lumbermen the Canadians 
will devise some other scheme to embarrass the Michigan 
timber owners now that they understand that the rights 
of the latter are of no consequence to the government. 
Mr. Eddy states: “As far as any immediate relief is 
concerned, I must confess that I am as far from secing 
any chances for it as before we went to Wasiingvon. 
As to what the future may bring, that is a matter to 
be determined hereafter. 1 have no doubt that a tariff 
could be passed that would be satisfactory, but it can- 
not be introduced. The situation, therefore, is likely 
to remain unchanged for an indefinite period, and eer- 
tainly from all the Michigan lumbermen were able to 
learn there does not seem to be any prospect for relief 
before another year, if even then.” 

One of the largest operators in Canada stated to the 
writer the other day that but for the prohibitive act of 
the Ontario legislature there would come to Michigan 
mills for several years hence fully 500,000,000 feet of 
logs annually. Michigan lumbermen naturally feel very 
sore over the matter. For years the lumbermen of east- 
ern Michigan were expected to and did take the initia- 
tive in every move for the protection of the lumbering 
interests of the American lumbermen, and more money 
has been contributed in this section for the purpose 
named in the last forty years than in all the rest of the 
of the states combined, and now when they need some 
help the rest of the country is willing to stand by and 
see the interests of eastern Michigan paralyzed. The 
insertion into the Dingley law of the single retaliatory 
paragraph contained in the McKinley act, would have 
settled the whole business. This paragraph was inserted 
in the draft of the Dingley law prepared by the commit- 
tee of Jumbermen chosen at the Cincinnati national con- 
vention, but it was cut out of the bill while in the hands 
of the senate committee. 

E. Jochen, who leased the Lee saw mill last fall for 
five years, will operate it the ensuing season. The mill 
of C. K. Eddy & Sons, at Saginaw, will have a stock of 
logs for next season. The Merrill & Co. mill will have 
a reasonably full stock; the C. S. Bliss mill will have a 
full stock of mixed timber; the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company’s mill will be fully stocked with pine; A. T. 
Bliss will have at least a partial stock for his mill, as 
will the Central Lumber Company. Hargrave & Co, are 
cutting on a contract amounting to 8,000,000 feet of 
hardwood; the Hitchcock Lumber Company and C. C. 
Barker mills will have partial stocks; the Gates mill 
will have several million feet at least, and the Welch 
mill is now cutting on a hardwood contract. The Kern 
Manufacturing Company will be fully stocked. It is 
understood that Eddy Bros, wil) have a partial stock. 
As to the mills of F. E. Bradley, William Peter, E. Hall 
and Pitts & Co., the writer is not advised, but it is pre- 
sumed they will have some logs to cut if not full 
stocks, 

F. W. Wheeler, formerly a well-known shipbuilder on 
the river, but who engaged in the lumber business last 
summer, purchasing an interest in the Penoyer tim- 
ber and mill in upper Michigan, has sold his fine resi- 
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dence in Bay City to W. C. Penoyer. Mr. Wheeler will 
remove to Detroit. 

W. B. Mershon and family left Friday evening last 
for California. Mr. Mershon will give attention to the 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company’s plant at Wil- 
liams, Ariz., in which he is a stockholder, and which 
is to be extensively improved. 

John Beck, of Alpena, is building a small mill at Long 
Lake, near that city, to manufacture 2,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and hardwood on land which he owns, 

Most lumbermen have cut their eye teeth, but there 
is one who is entitled to a chromo. W. F. Rittenberg, 
of Valentine, north of Alpena, becoming interested in a 
green goods circular went to New York where he was 
neatly done up to the tune of $600. 

Only three inches of snow were reported in the Span- 
ish river district of Georgian bay country last week, The 
W. & A. McArthur Company is reported to have 
25,000,000 feet of logs on the skids over there. The mill 
of the Spanish River Lumber Company will be fully 
stocked if there is suflicient snow to haul the logs. 
Owing to the lack of snow many operators in the 
Georgian bay district are badly hampered, but it is 
likely that there will be plenty of snow yet. 

It is said the Delta Lumber Company, of Detroit, will 
have 15,000,000 feet of hemlock logs cut in Presque Isle 
county this winter which will be rafted to the mill next 
summer. 


NEW OPERATIONS IN AN OLD DISTRICT. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 31.—The Foster-Winches- 
ter Lumber Company, which is building a large tele- 
scope band mill on the Slocum timber in Muskegon 
county, has its mill about ready to operate. This coun- 
try is about the most unique situation for a lum- 
ber plant in Michigan, the timber being only twenty 
miles from Grand Rapids. The tract consists of about 
5,000 acres, on which the company expects to cut from 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of lumber. It runs about 
one-half white hemlock and one-half hardwood. The 
hemlock in this vicinity is the genuine white hemlock 
and should produce boards almost equal to pine. The 
company has a large amount of basswood, black ash, elm 
and oak also. 

Mr. Foster, vice-president of the company, has long 
been known to the trade through the J. J. Foster Lum- 
ber company and Foster & Anderson, of Greenville. 

Mr. Winchester, who is the secretary and manager of 
the company, has also been identified with the trade for 
a good many years as a member of the Mecosta Lumber 
Company and of Winchester & Daniels, of Grand Rapids. 
The company has a model plant in every respect and 
expects to be able to put considerable lumber on the 
market in the coming year. 








IN THE NORTHERN PENINSULA. 


Marquette, Micu., Jan. 31.—The long wished-for zero 
weather is due at last and here with a rush. The roads 
are rapidly getting in shape for good hauling, although 
through most of the district there is not snow enough 
for good work. 

The Marquette Veneer Works has started its new 
factory here, most of its stock coming in over the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Moulthrop Lumber Company, of Bay City, Mich., 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, has 
purchased the Moiles mill at Johns Island, in Georgian 
bay, where it expects to manufacture 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber during the season. 

The Gould Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
bought, January 20, 1,000,000 feet of factory plank 
of the John Week Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., which practically closes out the stock in that line 
of that concern. 


It is estimated that the hemlock cut at Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., this year will be from 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet, of which nearly or quite 
10,000,000 feet has been sold in advance, 


The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is 
making extensive improvements in its saw mill plant 
in that city, which will double the output of lumber 
and the number of men employed. The mill is to be 
converted into a double band and will be in readiness 
for operation in about one month. Logs for the plant 
are arriving daily from all parts of northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan points over the western division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern road. 

The old mill of 8. J. Keator, at Moline, Ill., has been 
sold for $4,000, and will be shipped to a southern mill. 
The present mill is the last of three, both its predeces- 
sors having been destroyed by fire, and cost $75,000 
when new, when it was considered the best one on the 
Mississippi. 8. J. Keator began business at Moline 
in 1856. The present mill was put up in 1884, but has 
never been in operation to any extent, the property 
having been in litigation. 

The John Arpin Lumber Company, of Arpin, Wis., is 
building a double band saw mill on Devil’s creek, near 
Bruce, Chippewa county, Wis., where the company has 
large pine holdings. The mill will be in operation dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The Case Bros. Lumber Company, of Benzonia, Mich., 
loaded on cars about 800 cedar poles of unusual length 
recently for shipment to various points. Some of these 


measured 75 and 80 feet in length, the latter bringing 
a price of $25 each. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Trade Improving at New York—Business at Buffalo and the Tonawandas—Good Inquiry at 
Philadelphia—New England News—-A Quiet Week at Baltimore. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Trade has been a little brisker 
the past week, if anything. Cold weather has set in 
and put a stop to building operations, of which, of 
course, not many were under way, yet in spite of that 
fact the local retailers report a few orders and are not 
at all dissatisfied with the condition of affairs and the 
outlook. 

Among the visitors who were here during the week 
were: Mr. Roenitz, of the Sheboygan Cigar Mold Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis.; KE. E. Taenzer, of Taenzer & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. HH. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, 
Memphis, and J. B. Cabell, Memphis, and Mr. Hart, 
representing H. D. Wiggin, wholesale hardwood dealer, 
of Boston, who dropped in on his trip south. 

There were three well known lumber dealers on the 
Augusta Victoria last Wednesday when she left this 
country for Mediterranean ports. They were F. H. 
Goodyear, W. W. Reilly, of Buffalo, and Louis Bossert, 
of Louis Bossert & Son, Brooklyn. The trip takes two 
months, and it is believed that the trio will have a 
good time. 

Two other lumber dealers left these shores on Satur- 
day. They were Alfred Haines, of Alfred Haines & Co., 
of Buffalo, who sailed for Europe on Saturday on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and they will be absent about four months. The other 
Jumberman was Lindsley Shepard, of Shepard, Farmer & 
Co., of Boston, who sailed on Saturday for Nassau in 
the Bahamas. He will be gone two weeks, and the trip 
is a business one. 

There was a fire in the mill of James F, Welch, of 
One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street and Fifth ave- 
nue on January 16. It originated in the molding shed 
and was under control before it spread to the lumber. 
The loss was confined to the manufactured moldings, 
which were damaged to the extent of $10,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates for sail tonnage from the gulf show no 
important variation, 105s and 107s 6d being quoted for 
prompt and early steamers to the United Kingdom, the 
rates obtained being 45s and 48s 9d as to place of ship- 
ment and date. Time boats are inquired for, but free 
operations are checked by the continued firmness of 
owners. In most instances 7s 6d and 8s is asked for 
good modern boats, while charterers’ limits do not go 
beyond the inside rate for the more desirable carriers. 
Tonnage is in demand for River Plate lumber orders, 
shippers endeavoring to secure vessels at the various 
eastern and southern ports. Medium-sized vessels are 
chiefly wanted, but such monemtarily are difficult to 
obtain. Ruling rates are $9.25 and $9.50, Boston to 
Buenos Ayres; $10 Portland; $11 and $12 provinces, 
and $12.75 and $13 gulf. Brazil freights continue 
extremely dull, though tonnage suitable for that trade is 
held at full previous rates. West India orders are 
slightly less numerous in the market and the falling 
off in demand has served to influence a slightly easier 
feeling both hence and from southern lumber ports. 
Coastwise lumber rates are maintained with consider- 
able strength. There is very little demand at the 
moment, but the mills south are said to be working full 
time and will soon be in need of tonnage to execute 
their orders. Owners are prepared to accept $7.50, from 
Brunswick to New York, but decline to take lower 
rates. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 31.—There are still a few yards 
not inventoried yet, so that the report of stock that is 
annually made by the Lumber Exchange has not been 
completed. It is likely that it will all be in by Satur- 
day, when Buifalo and Tonawanda dealers will hold a 
second general conference. It is given out that no 
action is to be taken on the situation, the business being 
confined to a general comparison of notes, something 
which is of especial account in these days of a “low” 
east and a “high” west trying to pull us to pieces. 

Some of our pine dealers attended the Detroit con- 
ference last Friday, but they are shy of mentioning the 
fact, apparently thinking that some one else ought to 
give out the proceedings if anything is said. 

Hardwood ‘dealers are managing to skip the blizzards 
by making tracks for the southwest these days. Messrs, 
Hopkins and Janes have been there some time, J. B. 
Wall went Monday night and F, W. Vetter went Tues- 
day night. ‘ 

Among lumber buyers this week was V. Travers, of 
the firm of Siveking & Podmore, Liverpool and London. 
I found him in the yard of Hugh McLean & Co., looking 
after quartered oak. 

Another visiting buyer was C. E. Wilcox, of Victor, 
N. Y., who was looking for cypress for manufacturing 
purposes. 

J. N. Seatcherd appears not to be displeased with the 
big sale of cottonwood made from his Arkansas tract 
to the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, of 
Chicago, though he does not know how the report got 
out. There will be about 35,000,000 feet of it; prob- 
ably more. It is the intention-of selling the gum, which 


is also on the tract in quantity, in the same way if a 
good customer makes his appearance. 

Some inquiry having been made by lumbermen about 
the lumber purchases soon to be made for the Pan- 
American Exposition, it is learned that the work of 
passing on the matter has just been reached. Mr. 
Seatcherd said yesterday that it was quite likely that 
little or no lumber would be bought direct, but the 
contractors would be asked to furnish it as they wanted 
it. Report has it that the architects, being largely 
eastern men, are favoring spruce and yellow pine for 
heavy timber in place of the cheaper hemlock, which is 
used so much here. 

The Empire Lumber Company is preparing to close 
its office in Memphis and concentrate its plant in Arkan- 
sas. Two of the new mills are running there now, and 
the third will soon be started. One of the wells is 
behaving badly just now by turning out brine, which 
was in a fair way to do up the boilers, but water was 
taken from the bayou, which turned out to be all right. 
President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
spent a short time in the Buffalo office this week, but 
is generally so busy at the Galeton, Pa., office that he 
seldom gets here now. The new band mill there is not 
yet running. Orders come in faster than they can be 
filled. 

The Frank Machinery Company is getting out some 
new surfacer patterns and reports business much better 
than for a long time previous. 

The long-delayed settlement of the loss incurred by 
the burning of the cooperage establishment of EK. & F. 
Glor appears to have been quite favorable to the firm 
after all, as they obtained 83.6 percent on an insurance 
of $35,000. The case ought to be a warning to others 
having stock liable to destruction by fire. It appears 
that no inventory had been taken in several years, so 
that there was no basis for estimating the loss. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn ToNAwanbA, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Trade in this 
market has improved considerably during the last week 
or ten days, and it is the general opinion of the dealers 
that they are going to have a very satisfactory spring 
trade. The yards are all busy, although work is being 
hindered somewhat this week owing to the very severe 
weather we are having. Snow has fallen almost con- 
tinuously since last Friday. 

While there are reports of lumber being sold at low 
prices, the dealers here are not inclined to cut their 
prices on a single item for the sake of moving the stock. 
Orders for all grades are being taken at the full list 
prices, and there is no incentive for shading the prices 
one cent. If there is any change in the prices it is more 
likely to be an increase rather than a decrease. There 
is no doubt but what every foot of dry stock will be 
needed before navigation opens, and there will be no 
dry stock to speak of received in the spring, as there is 
very little of it to be had at any of the western points 
of supply. It would not be at all surprising if the 
western associations and the Buffalo and Tonawanda 
associations held another joint conference at a very early 
date for the purpose of discussing the advisability of 
advancing the prices; some items have already been 
advanced and no doubt before long it will prove to be 
general on the whole list. 

The demand for stock takes in mostly such lumber 
as No. 1 barn, No. 2 barn, No. 3 barn and box grades. 
There has been such a steady pull on these grades during 
the fall and winter that they are now being held at 
such prices as $26 a thousand for 1x6 to 1x12 No. 1 
barn; $24 to $26 for 1x4 to 1x12 No. 2 barn; $22 to $25 
for 1x4 to 1x12 No. 3 barn, and°$26 to $27 for 14x12, 
14x12, 2x12 and 3x12 No. 3 barn. Box, 1x4 to 1x13 
and over, is being sold readily at from $22 to $25 a 
thousand; prices for delivery on a New York rate of 
freight. In the good grades the demand is very active 
and takes in practically all thicknesses. The demand for 
pattern lumber and tub plank is growing daily, and at 
the rate at which it is being sold there will not be any 
great amount of it left for the spring trade. 

The demand for export lumber is not at all steady; 
it comes in spells. It is to be hoped that this trade 
will brighten up during the next few months. It is 4 
question of prices for the stock that holds the trade 
back. No doubt export shipments would be a good part 
of the business from this market if the dealers were 
inclined to shade their prices on the stock required, but 
they do not feel at all in that mood, as the stock that 18 
suitable for the export business can be sold in the 
domestic trade at the market prices for it, while the 
prices offered by the export men mean a deduction 
of from $1 to $3 a thousand. This the dealers here 
catering to this trade positively refuse to grant. 

Van W. Tyler, who represents the H. M. Tyler Lum- 
ber Company in New York and vicinity, with office at 
80 Broadway, is in the city for a few days. 

T. S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co.s left Sunday 
evening with his family for a southern trip. Mr. Fas 
sett’s health has been very poor of late and it is to be 
hoped that he will be much improved on his return. 

D, L. Hebard, of the H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, has 
returned from a western trip. 
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QUAKER CITY LUMBER NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan 30.—While trade is quiet, 
there are numerous inquiries covering all the lines and 
some good sales have been made. The dull season has 
not been duller than usual, but there is a unanimity ot 
opinion that the trade will emerge from it with better 
prospects for spring business than characterized the 
corresponding period last year. Indeed, the expectations 
are for a particularly good spring business, 

The general shortage of spruce over the country finds 
its reflection here, and this shortage is expected to con- 
tinue. In well informed quarters it is asserted that 
there will Le at least no falling off in the demand, and 
there is assurance that for the present anyway there 
will be no further advance in the price. But it is not 
concealed that if the market should become active later 
on another addition to the price may follow. 

Hemlock offers little room for an advance on the list 
price, in spite of the probabilities of a quicker demand 
and limited supply. 

Numerous inquiries are coming forward for yellow 
pine bill timber, especially for 18-inch sizes. ‘The feel- 
ing among the yellow pine men is for a much improved 
business over that of last fall and a greatly enlarged 
trade compared with a year ago. 

January has been a dull month with the hardwood 
men. There is more of this class of lumber in the yards 
at present than for many years, piled up for fear of the 
scarcity that would follow a bad winter. The retail 
dealers accumulated big stocks in order to meet any 
possible emergency, and they are buying now only what 
they are cleaned out of. Ash, as usual, has the greatest 
call, and in red oak dealers are overstocked in every- 
thing but 1 and 14-inch. There is evidence of a greater 
request for quartered oak. A transaction during the 
week disposed of 1,000,000 feet of white oak to a single 
purchaser, and this sale was supplemented shortly after 
by another of 250,000 feet. 

On entering a new year it is interesting to note 
the enhanced values in these lines now compared with a 
year ago. Quartered oak is $15 higher; red oak, from 
$3 to $4; ash, $10. and poplar from $5 to $7 higher. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company has established a 
yard at Eighteenth and Indiana avenue, Germantown, 
with Harry Stewart, who is favorably known to hard- 
wood men, in charge. The stock carried by the company 
embraces probably one of the finest lots of quartered 
oak to be found in the country, including 50,000 feet of 
inch stuff, running from 14 to 27 inches, with 10 percent 
of it over 18 inches; and all of it bone dry. 

On Saturday the trade learned that the Palmaiter 
Bros. of Long Branch, N. J., had sold their lumber 
yard and interests to A. Taylor Truax and Isaac H. 


Cranmer, ‘The new firm expects to begin trading 
shortly. The Palmaiter brothers have been in the busi- 


ness at Long Branch for the last nineteen years. 
came there from Michigan. 

F. C. Gillingham & Son have secured an output of 
over 2,000,000 feet of white pine from a Pennsylvania 
mill, the product of which is exceptionally good. These 
little enterprises show that some belief in the future 
of the industry is entertained. 


They 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 30.—The Boston market is, in 
the language of the soldier, “marking time,’ by which 
is meant that the demand for lumber has _ not 
gained appreciably in volume, neither has it fallen 
off. From the smallest retailer to the largest manu- 
facturer all eyes are fixed on the near future, and all 
are guessing what is going to come next in the way 
of demand, supply and consequent prices. Truth to tell 
building has somewhat lagged during the year which has 
just ended, and this partly from the scant need for more 
houses in the manufacturing districts, and partly from 
the high prices which have deterred speculative build- 
ing. In this connection hardware has again taken an 
advance of another 11 percent. The people of New Eng- 
land make up their minds to new conditions much more 
slowly than do our brothers of the west. A man who 
has promised himself a new house for the past ten 
years will put ‘it off still another year upon hearing 
that the price of clapboards has gone up a dollar a 
thousand. There are numberless instances of just such 
close figuring to be met with on every hand throughout 
the country districts of these states, and although the 
rising market has been a familiar matter for some 
months now the old sages have not yet got through 
predicting a terrific slump in prices of all building 
material. Manufacturing towns are still fairly busy, 
and lumber moves with fair activity, particularly for 
this season. Snow is still completely unknown, and 
even in localities which have been promised the white 
covering it has entirely disappeared, leaving the woods 
bare and brown. The New England mills are completely 
hung up; meanwhile stocks are disappearing from the 
yards. With these conditions facing us it is not diffi- 
cult to make a fairly good guess as to future values. 

Excitement in the lumber circles of Boston is scarce. 
An occasional trade gathering in the shape of a dinner 
attracts a few of our wholesalers, as was instanced last 
week when Lindsley Shepard and B. F. Lamb showed 
their faces at the dinner of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association on January 24. 

Albert H. Hirsch, of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., the 
large yellow pine dealers of New York city, who make 
&@ specialty of timber, plank and flooring, has spent the 
major portion of the week in the Boston market. 

Horace Bickford, of Bickford & Stone, 71 Kilby street, 
has returned from his regular trip through the southern 


mills in Tennessee, Alabama and North Carolina. Mr. 
Bickford reports great activity in raising prices among 
the mill men, and a great deal of eagerness among 
the buyers. 

A. E, Lane, representing the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Company, has returned from his long trip to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Lane’s friends have never found him want- 
ing in enthusiasm over his west coast cedar products, 
and to say that his enthusiasm has gained 100 percent 
is putting it mildly. Apparently his trip has been a 
pleasing as well as a profitable one, and he is now 
“cocked and primed” with all the latest information 
regarding the logging, sawing and milling of red cedar. 

The A, J. Bentley estate, of New London, Conn., added 
some time ago a line of house trim to its lumber busi- 
ness, including doors and windows, and the new depart- 
ure has proved itself a profitable one. This concern is 
situated in as good a distributing center as could be 
found, and a large whoelsale business, as well as retail, 
should be built up under the lively and hustling man- 
agement of Mr. Sweeney. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMorE, Mp., Jan. 31.—The last two weeks have 
brought no pronounced change in the lumber trade. 
The quiet previously reported still continues, and is 
not likely to be broken for the present. More cold 
weather has arrived, and for several days this week 
out-door work was largely suspended. North Carolina 
pine, cypress and white pine are moving only in limited 
quantities, with the receipts little, if any, in excess of 
the requirements. No large stocks have accumulated 
in any direction, and the indications are encouraging for 
a brisk trade when the season opens. In anticipation 
of an active movement, holders of lumber are not making 
any concessions, the general range of values being firmly 
maintained. Especially is this true with respect to 
poplar and the hardwoods. Oak planks, ash and other 
woods are in strong request, and the output of mills 
is readily taken up. In fact, the manufacturers are 
unable to turn out lumber fast enough, dry stocks being 
almost as much sought after as at any time since the 
business revival. The list of values has developed no 
weakness, and the outlook for the year is most promis- 
ing. The exporters are finding fair markets abroad. 
Foreign buyers remain faithful in their allegiance to 
walnut. The entire lumber trade is in satisfactory 
condition. 

The attempts to combine the North Carolina pine 
interests seem to have been definitely abandoned; at 
least, nothing is heard of them these days. By way of 
variation a movement to organize a sash, door and blind 
factory trust in this city has been started. According 
to report all the owners of plants have been approached 
by the promoter, a well known manufacturer of Balti- 
more, and it is said that a number of those seen have 
given options, or named the amount for which they 
would be willing to turn over their business to the pro- 
posed combination. There are more than a dozen 
plants in this city, and their valuation for trust pur- 
poses would be rather high. Whether this plan will 
prove more successful than the scheme affecting the 
North Carolina pine men remains to be seen. Well 
informed persons do not appear to be very sanguine 
as to the vitality of the project. 

At the last meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change the proposition to be represented at the Paris 
exposition by an exhibit found a response in the appoint- 
ment of a special committee, which was instructed to 
consider the idea and report on the expediency of adopt- 
ing it, together with recommendations as to the form 
which the display should take in case it were deemed 
advisable to make one. This committee, which consists 
of Lewis Dill, of Dill & Roehle; R. W. Price, of Price 
& Heald; H.’P. Duker, of Otto Duker & Co.; J. van 
Hall and Theophilus Tunis, of the Tunis Lumber Com- 
pany, has held a number of conferences and has prac- 
tically decided to recommend that an exhibit be made 
and that the exchange proceed independent of any other 
organization. This latter recommendation was agreed 
upon in response to the invitation extended by the North 
Carolina Pine Association to unite with it in an exhibit. 

W. S. Price, a member of the executive committee of 
the American Forestry Association, has received plans 
and specifications for the building which the organiza- 
tion proposes to erect at the Paris exposition. Mr. 
Price has asked for bids for the construction of the 
edifice, which will be of frame and conform to the 
colonial style of architecture. It will be so arranged 
that it can be taken apart and put together again with- 
out much trouble. 

The Red Creek Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Grafton, W. V., by C. H. Reeter, Theodore 
Bush, Ira E. Robinson, James W. Selvey, I. H. Thorp, 
of Grafton; Adolphus Rightmire, of Morgantown, 
W. V.; C. H. Robinson, of Mannington, W. Va., and 
V. E. Rightmire, of Parsons, W. Va. The capital stock 
of the company, which intends to buy and sell timber 
lands, ete., is $16,000. 

It is reported to be the intention of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Company to erect a $50,000 saw mill plant at Jet 
Roy, near Elkins, W. Va. The establishment is to be 
one of the largest in that section. 

The W. D. Bower. Lumber Company, of Cumberland, 
Md., is improving and enlarging its plant. A new 
boiler, additional machinery and an increase of the 
dry kiln capacity are planned. 

Charles G. Stirling, of the Stirling-West Company, 
hardwood exporters, has gone on a ten days’ trip to 
Virginia and West Virginia. This company is very 
busy, finding a ready market for all the desirable lum- 
ber which it can secure. 
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More Comments of the Delicious Scheme of the 
«¢ Southern Review of Commerce ’’ for 
Corraling the Elusive Dollar. 


During the past two or three weeks the Lumber- 
man has received from readers letters in regard to 
the write-up schemes of the Southern Review of Com- 
merce, published at Louisville, Ky., a paper which is 
devoted almost selely to eulogistic articles concerning 
business enterprises, each being pronounced the best in 
its line in the country. It passes on everything from a 
paralysis cure or a brand of beer or stove polish to 
heavy machinery, building materials, insurance schemes 
and the like. We have before spoken of the financial 
aspects of this write-up plan which, while making the 
claim of disinterestedness and of reporting on such 
things for the benefit of its readers, seems always to 
involve the suggestion of purchases of special copies. 
One of the letters received is from the Union Lron 
Works, of Minneapolis, Minn, and is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—Some time ago the atten- 
tion of your readers was called, through the columns of your 
paper, to the methods employed by the Southern Trade Rec- 
ord, then published in Cincinnati, O., for enticing the elusive 
dollar from advertisers. 

We were interested readers of the articles above referred 
to, having been one of the lambs to the amount of $12.5v, 
having subscribed for 100 copies of their issue of August 14, 
1899, containing a write-up of our band mill that was calcu- 
rated to mesmerize & man to mortgage his homestead and 
‘hang up” his paid-up life insurance to procure funds to 
purchase one of these mills. 

Well, after it was published and came to the notice of the 
company it was considered a good “sell’’ on the young man 
that had been ‘“‘conned” into giving the order, and he had 
to set up the cigars all around to square himself. As we 
supposed this was the end of the matter everybody was sat- 
ished and the matter passed into the archives. 

But “Holy Cesar!” ‘Talk about Banquo’s ghost not stay- 
ing glued down! ‘That apparition was a lead mine to a 
balloon ascension in comparison to these fellows. Just cast 
your eye over what we received today and compare it with 
the matter printed in August. Isn't it something awful ? 
It seems, as you will note by the proposed editorial, that the 
sore has broken out in a new place and under another name. 
We enclose under separate cover their issue of August 14 
containing the lovely editorial and also a copy of the new 
issue of November 2y. UNION IRON WoRKS, 

Edward L. Lockwood, Treasurer. 


The curious feature of this thing is that the new 
proposition by the Southern Review of Commerce sub- 
mits for approval an “editorial” which in part repro- 
duces almost word for word the previous “editorial” in 
the Southern Trade Record of Cincinnati. 

The other letter in regard to this matter is from 
New York city and reads as follows: 


We enclose a communication received from people in 
Louisville. We do not consider it a confidential or privi- 
leged communication and we think it may be of interest to 
you. We think we are fully aware of the scheme, but this 
kind of business may get into some parties’ hands who will 
be foolish enough to bite and perhaps you can save some 
unwary person from such a fate. 

CHEQUASSETT LUMBER COMPANY. 
C, W. Manning, Manager. 

For the benefit of our readers who may not have 
seen one of these communications from the Southern 
Review of Commerce, or its prototype, the Southern 
Trade Record, we reproduce the letter to this New York 
lumber concern, as follows: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 17, 1900. 
CHEQUASSET?T LUMBER COMPANY, New YorK CitTy— 

Gentlemen: We enclose you the manuscript for an edi- 
torial we desire to publish in the next issue of our paper. 
As we have mentioned your firm in this editorial we wish 
you to see it before publication, as we desire it to be as cor- 
rect and comprehensive as possible. Kindly add to or alter 
as you think best and return as soon as possible. 

This will be published strictly editorially. If you would 
like to have any copies of the issue in which it will appear 
let us know how many to reserve for you. Its publication 
does not depend upon an order for extra copies, but natu- 
rally such an order will be appreciated. If you will mail 
the copies to those whom you wish to reach we shall obtain 
new subscribers from those who may thus see the Review 
for the first time. If you wish it we will mail the copies for 
you free of postage, marking, addressing, wrapping, ete. If 
you so desire we will mail the copies to those whom we 
know to be interested in your line and forward you a list 
of their names. 

The price of the Review is 15 cents per copy, but we can 
supply you 100 at 12 cents, 250 at 10 cents, 500 at 9 cents, 
or 1,U0U or more at 8 cents per copy, allowing you a year's 
subscription with an order for 100 or more copies. 

Whether you wish the copies or not please return the 
enclosed manuscript corrected or O. K.'’d and oblige, yours 
very truly, SouTHERN Review or COMMERCE. 

R. Franklin Starr, Editor. 

P. 8.—Fine cuts can be displayed to advantage. 


For the benefit of our readers who may not be 
informed in regard to these matters it is well to say 
that the Southern Review of Commerce is a cheaply 
gotten up publication which contains write-ups of this 
sort in sufficient number so that if it received orders 
for from 100 to 250 copies from each of the concerns 
written of, the profit on the publication of the paper 
would be a handsome one. We have seen a good many 
of these letters with accompanying “editorials,” which 
we have on file. They are all substantially the same, 
whether from the one paper or the other. Neither of 
these institutions, which boast considerable age, are 
represented in newspaper directories at our command 
and so it is impossible to verify any claims for circula- 
tion, ete., that they make. 

What bright business men think of the scheme ia 
indicated by the letters above quoted, which are in line 
with many others received. 

The Southern Trade Record, 


of Cincinnati, has 
broken out again. Note this: 


The Best White Pine Lumber. 


We are in receipt of several letters from subscribers in 
which we are asked to recommend the best white pine lumber 
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and to state where it can be purchased. We fully realize the 
importance of the subject and the confidence which will be 
reposed in our answer. We have made a careful investiga- 
tion locally and also referred the matter to our representa- 
tives in all the principal cities and have the unprejudiced 
opinions of a large number of contractors and builders and 
find the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, Minneapolis, Minn., are 
conceded to be the acknowledged leader in their line. They 
are located in the great timber belt where the trees mature 
to their greatest perfection, and their careful system of 
inspection insures that a defective board will not be included 
in any order. ‘Their mills are equipped with the latest 
machinery and shiping facilities are unsurpassed. 3y the 
excellence of their product, prompt and careful attention to 
orders and courteous treatment of customers this company 
has established such a large trade that they are able to quote 
closer prices and give better values for the money than less 
successful competitors. We advise our subscribers who are 
interested to write the firm direct. They are of the highest 
commercial standing and well known for business tact and 
enterprise, as wel! as integrity. We have no interest what- 
ever in the product of this firm, except to recommend it to 
our subscribers as the best in accordance with the findings 
of our investigation, which was made without the knowledge 
of any member of the above firm or any person interested. It 
has always been a custom of this paper to give careful atten- 
tion to inquiries received from subscribers and to furnish 
them with reliable information on any desired subject, free 
of charge. The Southern ‘Trade Record has the largest cir- 
culation of any trade journal in the United States and no 
other publication of its class could employ such a large staff 
of experienced editors to make these expensive investigations 
solely in the interest of its subscribers. An unreliable or 
purchased indorsement has never appeared upon the pages 
of this paper during the eighteen years it has been estab- 
lished. 

The above article is one that was sent to the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Company, which company forwarded it to 
the American Lumberman, and was accompanied by a 
letter purporting to come from the editorial department 
of the Southern ‘Trade Record, of Cincinnati, O., in form 
and substance substantially the same as the one quoted 
above. 

This “careful investigation” discovered some true 
things and some things that the Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany would not claim. ‘That institution is a first-class 
one. ‘There is no question about that, and its mills are 
equipped with the latest machinery and its shipping 
facilities are unsurpassed in Minneapolis and perhaps 
elsewhere, but we do not imagine that the Shevlin-Car- 
enter Company would claim that its timber grows where 
the white pine reaches its greatest perfection, or would 
claim especial superiority tor its product over that of 
a good many other concerns. It is evident enough that 
if the Southern Trade Record were simply trying to tell 
the truth for the benfit of its readers without any refer- 
ence to pleasing the Shevlin-Carpenter Company it 
would not have said what it did; but there are very 
few concerns of the standing of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company that appreciate such bald and ridiculous flat- 
tery, and so the Southern Trade Record not only tells 
what is not true, but it fails to please the Shevlin-Car- 
penter Company or to win its dollars. In view of this 
fact the closing lines in the above quoted “editorial 
have a somewhat fishy odor. 

The statement that “their careful system of inspec- 
tion insures that a defective board will not be included 
in any order” is distinctly humorous, 





FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 


The Biddeford & Natick Manufacturing Company, of 
Biddeford, Me., and Natick, Mass., has assigned to 
Mayor Luther R. Moore, of Saco, with liabilities of 
$38,000, and nominal assets of $61,000 consisting mainly 
of the plant and machinery of the concerns in Biddeford 
and Natick. Lack of suflicient capital to allow of the 
purchase of lumber to fill large orders on hand is said 
to be the cause of the trouble. 

Major F. D. Abbott, of the United States corps of 
engineers, has been instructed by the war department to 
carry out the provisions of the law forbidding anyone 
to interfere with a navigable stream in the Minne- 
apolis district. Major Abbott is now investigating the 
state of affairs on the St. Croix river, where, it is 
claimed, the lumbermen interfere with the navigation of 
the river by floating logs and shutting off the water at 
Never’s dam, just above Taylor’s falls. The people 
engaged in steamboating on the river object to this, 
stating that the river has been ruined for steamboat 
excursions, 

BABA 

Receipts of lumber at the port of New Orleans for the 
week ending January 26, amounted to 2,508,845 feet, 
and for the season 47,910,037 feet, against 42,636,700 
feet last season. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Seasonable Dullness at St. Louls—Excursionists at the Crescent City—Closing a Big Timber 
Land Deal—tin the Calcasieu District—Georgia and Alabama Lumber 
News—The Nashville Situation. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 31.—There are no very marked 
changes in market conditions to report from this end 
of the big bridge. The present situation is still one of 
waiting and, while there is a great deal doing, there is 
not nearly so much as will be doing a few weeks hence, 
From a trade point of view the new year has not yet 
started in, and will not until after the passing of this 
period of mid-winter dullness. There are no very great 
incentives to increase business so long as this extremely 
cold weather covers the country, Building has stopped 
to a great extent, and the retailers have only the fear 
of an increase in prices to cause them to increase their 
stocks. Just now they are not buying very freely, 
because they were given an opportunity to hedge on the 
last advance in prices, and bought in large quantities. 
This gave an abnormal business during the first part of 
January, and orders have been scarce ever since. The 
indications are that orders from the country yards will 
be coming in much more freely in a couple of weeks than 
at present, 

The hardwood and cypress people also report some 
slowness in starting in on the year’s business, but they 
claim to be doing a normal business for this season of 
the year. Factories in all sections tributary to St. Louis 
are satisfactorily active in their operating departments, 
if not in their purchasing departments, and there is 
no doubt as to what the spring demand will be when it 
does start in. 

A week ago there were indications that the river 
business would soon open up, ice having disappeared and 
there being a navigable stage of water. The short-route 
packets started up and a couple of barges of cotton- 
wood were brought in from the lower river, but things 
are now again frozen up solid. Except of cypress there 
is not a great deal of lumber on the Jower Mississippi 
awaiting shipment to St. Louis—or to any other mar- 
ket, for that matter—but there is some anxiety to get 
the lumber out of the Tennessee. Spring freshets are 
disastrous in that section and stock has been accu- 
mulating on the banks for five months or more. St, 
Louis dealers are inconvenienced by the delay in get- 
ting the stock, and are also worried. Efforts are now 
being made to ship by water to the nearest railroad and 
reship. 

IF. H. Smith & Co, received last week four solid trains 
of lumber from Cairo, Seventy-nine cars were quar- 
tered white oak and twenty-two were poplar. This was 
really river business, having been reshipped from 
barges at Cairo. This is a trifle more lumber than the 
average yard cares to bring in in a lump, but, as Mr. 
Smith puts it, “I’ve been hearing so much about Mem- 
phis.” 

The incorporation of the Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Com- 
pany, mentioned in last week’s Lumberman, brings a 
new retail yard into existence which promises to be one 
of the most successful in thé city. John A. Reheis was 
formerly vice-president and general manager of the 
John J. Ganahl Lumber Company, is the present vice- 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
and is particularly popular with the trade. Henry G. 
Rolfes has been a successful salesman for the John J. 
Ganahl Lumber Company for a number of years. The 
new company has located its yard at Twelfth and 
Gratoit streets, and will carry a full line of building 
material, 

A recent rpling of the Iron Mountain railroad with 
reference to the storing of lumber at the unloading 
tracks provided in this city has caused considerable 
inconvenience to the hardwood people. This ruling, 
which may be fair enough from the standpoint of the 
railroad, is to the effect that $1 a day storage will 
accrue on each car remaining on the ground more than 
ten days. A large business is done in St. Louis on the 
consignment basis, Jumber being brought in and 
unloaded before being offered for sale. The rush of 
business around the end of December completely filled 
up the unloading yards and the dealers purchasing the 
lumber at the tracks were from ten to forty cars behind 
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in removing their lumber. With the promulgation of 
the order the rush to remove stock within ten days took 
a great many people out of the market for the time 
and salesmen feared a drop in prices because of the 
very decided decrease in the demand. The rush is now 
about over and the conditions are normal. 

Giese & Teckemeyer, of this city, have dissolved part- 
nership, H. W. Giese continuing the business. Harry 
Teckemeyer, Andrew Hader and F. W. Hanpeter will 
form a new company, 

The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company has been formed 
by George R. Hogg and J. R. Perkins. Mr. Hogg has 
been manager of the St. Louis office of William Buch- 
anan for the past five years, and is well known in yel- 
low pine circles. Mr, Perkins has not heretofore been 
connected with the lumber business, being at present 
cashier of the First National bank, of Du Quoin, Ill. 
An office has been opened in the Lincoln Trust building, 
and a wholesale business will be done in yellow pine. 

Col. Jack P, Richardson and W. H. Richardson have 
opened offices at 310 Security building, and will do a 
wholesale business in yellow pine and hardwoods under 
the name of Jack P, & W. H. Richardson. 

At the first meeting of the newly-elected board of 
directors of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, John N. Verdin and George f. 
Watson were reappointed as treasurer and_ secretary 
respectively. 





THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Or eEANS, LA., Jan. 30.—The westerners, with 
their wives and daughters, who traveled to New Orleans 
on the special train of the Missouri & Kansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, have come and gone. ‘They 
reached New Orleans Saturday evening, stopping just 
across the river to visit the mill of the Louisiana 
Cypress Company, and arrived at the Texas & Pacific 
depot shortly before dark, They left for home tonight. 

During the stay of the strangers they made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression on all who came in con- 
tact with them. Not only is this true, but if half that 


‘the visitors said before their train pulled out tonight 


is sincere, they take home with them a most flattering 
idea of southern hospitality. Certain it is that a 
finer, more representative lot of men and women never 
stepped off of any one train than disembarked when 
the “Lumbermen’s Special” pulled up at the New 
Orleans depot, and equally certain is it that no sojourn- 
ers in a strange land were ever shown more distinguished 
courtesy or genuine hospitality than was showered upon 
them. They were fairly smothered with attentions, the 
only trouble seeming to be that the shortness of the 
time allotted for the trip did not permit the visitors 
to accept all the invitations which were offered in their 
honor. 

Gordon Reddy, jr., sprung a mine when he stampeded 
tlic boat on Sunday afternoon and secured the accept- 
ance of his invitation to the strangers to pay the mill 
of William Cameron & Co., at Bowie, a visit. His per- 
suasive eloquence upset the program as a breath of wind 
blows down a house of cards, but if he prevented the 
trolley ride which had been mapped out for Monday 
afternoon, the Southern Cypress Company more than 
redeemed the lost opportunity by taking the whole party 
of excursionists to the theater Monday night. The stay 
of the strangers was most pleasantly closed by the inter- 
esting trip made to Ruddock today, where the mam- 
moth plant of the Ruddock Cypress Company was in- 
spected and hospitality was shown in its prettiest guise. 

H. J. Lutcher and G, Bedell Moore, the heads of the 
immense lumber concerns at Orange, Tex., and Lutcher, 
La, bearing their names, stopped over at the St. Charles 
hotel yesterday on their way to attend the annual 
meeting of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Con 
pany at Lutcher. W. H. Stark, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Orange company, and Mrs. Lutcher and 
Mrs Moore were in the party. Mr. Moore was in Wash- 
ington immediately prior to his arrival here, to assist 
in th: work of getting deep water for Sabine lake. 

Every now and then stories crop up about syndicates 
with immense capital behind them bent on purchasing 
southern timber land. ‘The latest of these syndicates 
hails from Austria and is stated to have a capital of 
$2,000,000. Its headquarters are said to be in Vienna, 
and two of its members are now reputed to be in this 
section purchasing tracts of timber lands in southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi. F. Mueller, who registered 
from Vienna, was at the Grunewald hotel in this city a 
few weeks ago and is now said to be negotiating deals 
by which any quantity of timber land will change 
hands. 

President Stuyvesant Fish, of the Illinois Central 
railroad, was in New Orleans last week, and in speaking 
of the business of the line at which he is head, said 
that the year had been a particularly successful one. 
He declared that southern business had steadily im- 
proved, and laid particular stress upon the improve 
ment in the lumber trade, which he said was little short 
of marvelous. : 

The land commissioner of Mississippi was last Fri- 
day notified by the committee appointed by the board 
of trustees of the Alcorn Agricultural & Mechanical 
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College that the entire purchase money for the large 
tracts of timber lands recently sold by it had been paid. 
The commissioner was notified to make out the patents 
to D. A. Blodgett, the Camp & Hinton Lumber Com- 
pany, J. J. White, the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
the Knapp-Stouts & Co, Company, and the Sage Land 
& Improvement Company. These concerns have agreed 

Ao effect a partition of the lands among themselves 
and the patents were issued accordingly. 

“J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., dealers in timber 


land and holders of large southern interests, 
returned Sunday morning from a two weeks’ trip 
through Wisconsin. During a_ portion of his 


absence he was in Chicago.. He said today that 
he found the greatest activity where he _ had 
been visiting and that the prospects for the lumber trade 
were splendid. He said further that several prospective 
investors expect to visit New Orleans shortly and look 
over this section of the country with a view of inspect- 
ing the opportunities offered. Mr. Lacey stated that 
the warm weather which has prevailed in the white pine 
district has greatly delayed logging this winter and 
the usual supply of logs had not been gotten out. 

I. Stephenson, jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company, of Marinette, 
Wis., large timber owners in Calcasieu parish, spent 
a few days in New Orleans last week, after looking 
over the interests of the company there. 

I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss., was a visitor to New 
Orleans last week. 

Robert Fullerton and C. I. Millard, the vice-president 
and secretary respectively of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, whose mills are at Logansport, La., 
Lincecum, Ia., and McHenry, Miss., paid a visit to this 
city during the latter part of last week. 

Perkins & Miller, of Westlake, La., put in a new 
five-block steel carriage, an 1ll-inch shotgun feed and 
added two new boilers to their plant last week. 





FROM WESTERN LOUISIANA. 


WESTLAKE, LA., Jan, 28.—The urgent demand for 
special material is the strongest feature of the lumber 
business at this point just now. ‘The past ten days has 
been a period of unusual activity in that respect, con- 
sidering the season. The call is for heavy building tim- 
ber, railway material, shop stuff, United States gov- 
ernment vessel decking, etc., and is distributed from 
New Orleans to Sacramento, Cal. In addition, the local 
demand comes in for attention. 

The movement of yard stock has been hampered dur- 
ing the past week by the scarcity of cars, but as the 
railway companies promise better service for the future, 
should the present spell of fine weather continue, the 
mills will make a creditable showing for the remain- 
ing days of this month. The demand for dry stock 
comes mostly from Texas just now, and is stronger 
than is usually experienced during the month of Jan- 
uary—strong enough to keep all the planers and load- 
ing crews working full time. | 

Business with yards in Kansas and the adjoining 
states has been light for some time. The recent advance 
in freight rates to that territory has had a depressing 
effect, and it is not to be expected that shipments this 
year will reach the point achieved during the past 
season. 

The Industrial Lumber Company, which recently pur- 
chased the mills at Vinton, La., with the timber lands 
belonging to the company, has secured control of the 
Calcasieu River Lumber Company’s mill at Oakdale, 
La., situated some miles north of Lake Charles, on the 
“Watkins Route.’ The mill was leased and will be 
operated by the Beaumont firm, Sam Park and New- 
ton R. Wilson negotiated the deal. The Oakdale mill 
was built and run for several years by William Brough, 
H. H. Hardin and William Brough, jr. The gentlemen 
who bought the Vinton mill have made things hum in 
that vicinity, and are rapidly placing the business on 
a paying basis. They will no doubt pursue the same 
policy with their latest accession. 

The mill owners and log men here were not disap- 
pointed in their expectation of the effects of the heavy 
rains during the first weeks of the year. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 pine and cypress logs, representing 
a cash value of at least $200,000 are out and will soon 
be gotten into market. 

N. R. Wilson, of Monterey, Mexico, was in Lake 
Charles recently. 

Charles Miller, George Lock and F. G, Lock are oper- 
ating a large rice farm near Sulphur, La., as a side line. 

The J. A. Bel Lumber Company is pushing the erec- 
tion of its new planing mill. 





ALONG THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


Brunswick, GA., Jan. 27.—The first month of the 

year 1900 gives promise of steady business in the Jum- 
ber industry for many months. Mill reports from 
hearby and interior points show healthy conditions and 
steady markets. Prices are about on level, with increases 
running up to 50 cents a thousand for special orders. 
Strong demand in ear and ship lumber keeps these 
Specialties in prime market condition. There is a 
Steady and increasing demand for short leaf pine. This 
1s being rapidly brought to the front as an excellent sub- 
stitute for many unavailable spruce orders, Many 
special shipments are being made of this lumber. 
_ Foreign and coastwise shipments are steadily increas- 
ing and January shows so far a good increase over 
December. Capt. Otto Johonnesser, statistician of the 
Board of Trade, has issued for the press a record of 
Brunswick’s port business for the past ten years. The 
Pamphlet is interesting and valuable. 


Freights seem inclined to ease off, as tonnage is easier. 
Square riggers are growing in numbers. Many char- 
ters are now secured for future. 

Petition for charter has been filed in the court clerk’s 
office of Houston county, Georgia, for the Bary Manu- 
facturing Company, with headquarters at Fort Valley. 
The incorporators are Charles Bary, of Cook county, 
Illinois; W. C. Black, of Atlanta., Ga., and W. H. Har- 
ris, of Houston county, Georgia. The company pro- 
poses to do a general lumber, turpentine and investment 
business, and is to be capitalized at $90,000. While the 
main office will be in Fort Valley, the plants to be first 
installed will be in Emanuel county. ‘The concern is a 
strong one, and will occupy a prominent position in the 
new industrial development that is now so manifest in 
southern Georgia. 

MeNeill & Connelly, of Dasher Station, Ga., have sold 
out their large naval stores business to J. F. Fender for 
$21,000. 

The Georgia & Florida Land Company sold 45,000 
acres of land in Taylor county, Florida, last week to a 
firm of Floridians who will erect a large lumber man- 
ufacturing plant. 

Joseph Fletcher, of Irwin county, has purchased 980 
acres of land in Barrien county, paying $10,125 for same, 
and will é¢rect a saw mill. 

The Dicks Saw Mill plant at Forest Glenn, Ga., oper- 
ated by H. 8. Johnson & Co., was destroyed by fire Jan- 
uary 9. Loss, $4,000; no insurance. 

J. E. Broadhead, of New York, the well-known cross- 
tie exporter, spent several days last week in Brunswick, 
where he has a branch office. 

J. D. Stokes will operate a saw mill at Moultrie, Ga, 

Messrs. Compton & Lucas, of Chauncey, Ga., made 
eight fine specimen cuts of pine lumber last week. These 
eight pieces averaged 1,750 feet to the stick. They were 
for the United States government. 

The Higgston Lumber Company, of Pelham, Ga., will 
erect a large saw mill plant and contract for a logging 
railroad. The mill will have a capacity of 50,000 feet 
daily. The railroad will be over six miles long. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the state 
of Indiana passed through Georgia on Friday last on 
their southern tour. For some reason Georgia was 
accorded but a glimpse of these tourists. 

The reported combination that is being put into effect 
under the name of the Savannah Lumber Company, will 
include a large number of the wealthiest lumber firms in 
Georgia and Florida, So far about fifteen firms are in 
the deal, and this will make the new combination one of 
the strongest in the United States. The charter will be 
petitioned for at once. The home oflice is to be at 
Savannah. H. M. Stratton will be the New York rep- 
resentative, and the company will begin business on 
February 1. 





INCREASING ACTIVITY AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALa., Jan. 20.—The whole state of Alabama 
is on a boom, and the gulf coast especially has never 
before shown such signs of progress and development. 
As Senator Morgan has said: “Take the map of the 
world and select any spot you please on that map, and 
you cannot select any 52,000 square miles that contain 
as many of the riches and endowments of Providence as 
can be found in the state of Alabama.” 

This saying, possibly a fallacy a few years ago, is now 
recognized on all sides as a fact. A recent trip through 
the state shows improvements on every hand. There 
seems to be no section that the wave of prosperity has 
not touched. This is noticeable at Montgomery, where 
new buildings are going up on every hand and the sound 
of the hammer and saw have broken the aristocratic 
quiet of this typical southern city. The Hartley Boiler 
Works is just now a veritable hive of industry and its 
large buildings now cover several acres of land. 

At Mobile business increases each day; and it is said 
on reliable authority that there is not an idle man in 
the city, except a few chronic cases who will not work. 
In proof of this assertion the writer searched in vain 
last week for a stenographer to fill an excellent posi- 
tion in a saw mill and the days are not remote when 
such a want had to be kept a dead seerct, lest one’s 
office should be overrun with applicants. 

The timber market is like the “widow’s cruse” and 
will probably never become exhausted. The product is 
searce, but the shippers in some way find enough to 
load the vessels at hand and thus save paying demur 
rage. Sawn timber is quoted at 16 cents, but possibly 
154 cents would come nearer representing the real mai 
ket value. 

The mill men of the Gulf City held an indignation 
meeting on January 24 and the result is that a 
very thriving trade has been, for a time at least, inte 
fered with. For the past year a gang of enterprising 
negroes has been getting wealthy at the expense of the 
mill men. The modus operandi was to steal the logs 
from the mill boom at night and sell them next morning 
back to the owner. It was shown that one mill tnan had 
bought his own logs twice over. A committee was 
appointed, consisting of J. T. McGowan, of the Dixie 
Mill Company; William McGee, of the Baird Lumber 
Company, and H, L. Glover, of the Bay City Lumber 
Company, and they are to devise a plan of action hy 
which these depredations will be avoided. 

The car situation is becoming easier and there are 
few complaints heard on this score. It is still difficult 
to place orders for prompt delivery, owing to the 
crowded condition of the mills. Prices are firm without 
the least indication of a weak point. 

At Moss Point, Miss., it is said that the prospects 
are excellent for a big log supply. Indeed I am told 


that, with good rains, twice the number brought down 
in any previous year may be expected. 

The mills along the gulf coast complain of the great 
scarcity of labor and the writer receives frequent 
requests from out of town mills for hands, 

At Pensacola prosperity has been accepted as an 
assured fact and is no longer commented upon. All 
the city mills are running and also those outside, except 
those that remain shut down by the labor troubles, and 
all report business as being all that could be desired. 
There is only the normal supply of timber at Ferry 
Pass. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Moss Point, 
Miss., is putting in a new steam feed. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER [IARKET. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 30.—The local market is 
quiet. There is no change in prices and none is looked 
for immediately. Dealers who handle an export business 
say it is brisker than the home trade. 

Boats from up the river are bringing in a consider- 
able quantity of lumber, and the recent rise has brought 
down some logs—between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet. 
Quartered oak is quoted at $48, poplar at $30, $32, and 
$34. For particularly good stock these prices should 
be raised a little. 

The report of the Indiana Lumber Company is that 
sales will be greater this month than in any January iu 
a great many years. The W. V. Davidson Lumber Com- 
pany also reports orders and inquiries more voluminous 
than for some time past, and that business gives pros- 
pects of opening up in good shape. 

Reports from the Tennessee river trade are that the 
lumber business on that river is active. From River- 
ton, Ala., to Dandridge, Tenn., the river banks for 100 
yards back are piled high with lumber. 

Two lumber companies received charters in the past 
few days. One was the Union Lumber Company, of 
Nashville, with a capital stock of $20,000. The incorpo- 
rators are W. V. Davidson, J. N. Hicks, M. F. Greene, 
Claude Bellamy, and T. F. Bonner. The other was the 
Old Orchard Company, at Petersburg, Tenn. The incor- 
porators are F. S. McReady, John R. Davidson, C. N. 
Cawden, H. C. Dwiggins, and J. G. Cummins. 

J. J. Long is to build a hoop factory at Lewisburg 
and will use elm wood. 

A big poplar log was purchased last week near Fair- 
few, Todd county, Kentucky, by a Nashville firm. It 
measured seven feet through, fifteen feet long and con- 
tained nearly 2,000 feet of lumber. 

A very fine quality of figured walnut is reported to 
have been discovered in the mountains east of Green- 
ville, Tenn., and lumbermen in that section are getting 
ready te develop the property. 

A large Jumber contract has been entered into by 
some Clarksville capitalists and lumbermen owning lands 
on Red river, leading from Clarksville to Port Royal. 
It is intended to cut and ship the timber growing on Red 
river, 

A splendid logging tide is reported from the Tennes- 
see river. Some 5,000,000 feet have come down to the 
various towns alone the river where mills are situated, 
while 3.000,000 to 4,000,000 fect more are tied up wait- 
ing another rise. 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 

The sale mentioned in our last issue, by Seatcherd & 
Son, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Memphis, Tenn., of cotton- 
wool timber, to the MeCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, of Chicago, seeures to the latter concern the 
timber on 20,000 acres of land located about forty-nine 
miles from Memphis, on the Kansas City road. The 
land is eovered with cottonwood, red oak, white oak and 
ash, the cottonwood alone having been purchased for 
$70,000. This wood answers the purpose of the Me- 
Cormick company in the manufacture of a certain kind 
of machine where no other wood would held. A saw mil! 
will be built on the property and operations will be 
begun as soon as possible. 





The Memphis freight bureau has issued a cireular 
announcing that the Illinois Central railroad will reduce 
the minimum rate on logs and staves, making the mini- 
mum carload 40,000 pounds, or the same as the capacity 
of the car, instead of 44,000 pounds, as heretofore. 

The C. Crane Company, of Cincinnati, O., has added 
to its stumpage along the Guyan river, in West Vir- 
einia, by the purchase of 20,000 acres. The standing 
timber new owned by this concern in that district 
amounts to about 1,200,000,000 feet; enough to supply 
material for its mill for twenty years. 





CONCATENATION AT CLEVELAND, O. 
Viceregent Snark R. L. Queisser, of Cleveland, O., held 
an unsually enjoyable concatenation in that city 
Wednesday evening, January 24. Eleven candidates 
were sacrificed on the altar, as follows: 


W. I. DeVoss, J. W. Kitchen, H. A. Singletary, 
c. H. Foote, K. K. Mitchell, H. W. Sanborn, 
W. H. Hager. W. H. Pockel, Cc. J. Trebing. 
J. W. Kitchen, T. T. Swearingen, 


After the concatenation a swell banquet was served at 
the Hollenden hotel, at which there were present over a 
hundred Hoo-Hoo, among whom were Col. A. D. Me- 
Leod, Bojum of the Supreme Nine; J. J. Wemple, Past 
Snark; E. M. Vietmeier, of Pittsburg, Past Supreme 
Gurdon and many visiting lumberman from out of town. 
Mr. Queisser acted as toastmaster on the occasion. 

Mention should be made of the splendid work during 
the concatenation of Owen T. Jenks, of Cleveland, as 
Junior Hoo-Hoo and the very impressive work of Col. 
McLeod as Bojum. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Prices are steadily climbing back toward the point 
from which they took a tumble in December. At that 
time it was stated in these columns that no adequate 
reason existed for the decline, and the developments 
have borae out this conclusion. Wholesalers and manu- 
fecturers are now striving to get back to a basis where 
they can see some profit in the business, and many 
whc:esalers are inclined to believe that they booked 
altogether too many orders at the low prices. The 
present manufacturer’s price to jobbers is considerably 
higher than single carloads were selling for a few weeks 
ago, and yet manufacturers are complaining that with 
shop lumber and labor on the present basis they must 
get still better prices or lose any prospect of profit. 





* * * 

Two weeks ago prices were slightly advanced on less 
than carload lots, and now that advance is to be fol- 
lowed by another of much greater proportion. The new 
discounts which have been adopted are to go into effect 
on February 5, and there is no reason to expect that 
they will not be firmly maintained. Every condition 
points to a strong market, and under the new card 
prices are still lower than they were last fall. With 
an ordinarily active spring trade, it may therefore be 
expected that another advance will take place within 
thirty days or so, and some dealers are asserting 
strongly that discounts on No. 1 and No. 2 doors will 
be down into the forties before April 1. The discounts 
on less than carload lots f. 0. b. Chicago, which become 
effective next week, are as follows: 


Doors, No. 1 and No. 2................ 55 percent 
PM I. 3. Scot be ad eeee se wie 60 percent 
PR Moncada se ote sees Capwn banva’is 65 percent 
SS EPEC OE Pee re 73 percent 
PEED pe ccccs osecrecess eoveererees 64 percent 
White pine moldings............ 60 and 5 percent 
Yellow pine moldings. .......ccssscocs 65 percent 
oS errr Trae 65 and 5 percent 


Four-panel painted doors were advanced 5 cents net, 
and a proportionate advance is to be made on painted 
sash doors, covering the advance on the solid doors and 
the advance on glass. 

* * * 

Single carload prices have been forced up again by 
the action of manufacturers in advancing their selling 
price to jobbers. On No. 1 and No. 2 doors the new 


discount is 14 percent gross higher than the discount , 


effective January 25, and an advance of 1 percent gross 
was also made in two and four light glazed windows. 
Twelve and eight light windows remain at the old 
figures, the advance on the larger sizes being occasioned 
by a 10 percent advance on window glass in those sizes. 
There was considerable carload buying previous to the 
advance of January 25, and small lots were also ordered 
freely prior to that date, so that most retail dealers 
are well supplied with stock for the time being. It is 
claimed, however, that retailers have not stocked up as 
heavily as they did a year ago, which, if true, ought to 
result in a more active spring demand for small lots 
than was enjoyed last spring. 
* * * 


The great trouble with manufacturers is that they 
cannot see where their future supply of white pine fac- 
tory lumber is coming from. As a rule the large whole- 
sale factories have suflicient plank at present to carry 
them along for two or three months, but a marked short- 
age is bound to develop before the cut of the coming 
summer is ready for shipment. It is asserted that there 
are practically no stocks of factory plank to be had 
at any price. Most of the lumber which the factories 
now have on hand has been purchased at figures from 
$7 to $10 a thousand higher than the same lumber could 
have been bought for a year and a half ago, and this 
means a very large increase in the cost of manufacture 
without taking into consideration the increased cost of 
other materials and the general advance in wages of 
factory employees that has been made in the meantime. 
As a result of this scarcity of white pine factory lumber 
it is evident that Pacific coast woods, notably spruce 
and sugar pine, and yellow pine and cypress from the 
south must be more generally relied upon for the manu- 
facture of sash, doors and blinds. 


n * * 


The ways of the glass market are almost past finding 
out. During the week the combine has issued new dis- 
counts, making an advance on the sash sizes most 
commonly used of about 10 percent. On small sizes no 
advance has been made, and on the face of it this appears 
strange, for it is the smaller sizes that are in the best 
demand. Most sash manufacturers have a fair supply 
of glass for two and four light windows, but are short 
on the sizes used in eight and twelve light windows. 
Everybody wants to buy the small sizes, but there 
appears to be very little of this kind of glass on the 
market. It is alleged that the object of the combine 
is to force the independents to sell the glass that .is 
most badly wanted at low figures. The combine, it is 
further stated, will not accept orders from jobbers for 
stocking up purposes at the new prices; in fact, all 
orders are subject to stock on hand and approved speci- 
fications, as has been the case ever since the cut of 
33 1-3 percent was made in prices last December. The 
sash men seem to expect higher prices and will be satis- 
fied with almost anything within reason provided they 
can get the glass in the sizes desired. One dealer 
expressed this feeling last week when he said: “I 
hope and expect that within the next three or four weeks 
we will be able to get what glass we want at some price.” 


The factories that are now in operation are producing 
more than enough glass to supply the current demand, 
and this ought soon to have an effect upon the supply. 
Nevertheless it is stated by those who have investigated 
the matter thoroughly that there are not blowers enough 
available to produce more glass during the balance of 
the fire than the trade will require during the summer. 
Such a condition of affairs ought to result in a strong 
market on a higher basis than the present one, but every- 
thing will depend on the course followed by the combine. 
The attempt to organize the independent factories into 
a selling combination has not been successful, and 
while it may not have been abandoned there is very little 
hope that it will ever be carried through. The inde- 
pendents who are in a position to do so are still piling 
their glass and awaiting a better market. 
* a * 


Wholsalers of doors and mill work in Chicago say that 
demand has been comparatively light during the past 
week or ten days. Retailers rushed in their orders 
before the advance of January 25 and thus have enough 
stock on hand or ordered to supply their requirements 
temporarily. The demand for odd work is not very 
brisk as yet. Some dealers say they have not had as 
many special bills to figure during January this year 
as they had for the some month last year, while others 
say that inquiries already received indicate considerable 
building of a special character during the early spring 
months. The feeling among wholesalers in this market is 
avery strong one. On stock goods in less than carload lots 
there is a feeling that discounts on doors will go down 
into the forties within sixty days and a further advance 
is also expected on single carloads. The warehouses here 
are generally well stocked, but few of the wholesalers 
have been able to buy any goods from the manufacturers 
for future delivery. ‘This means that present stocks in 
the warehouses must be replaced with higher priced 
goods, and that is a pretty strong incentive to maintain 
a firm market on Jess than carload business. 

* o * 


The conditions with the wholesalers at Minneapolis, 
Minn., are exceedingly favorable for a good spring busi- 
ness. Inquiries for special mill work are uncommonly 
humerous. Salesmer are now on the road, but owing 
to the recent cold snap it is not likely that they will 
pick up much business for a few days. Contractors 
and architects are very busy with plans for buildings, 
and the future could not be brighter. 

* * ” 

At Saginaw river points in Michigan there has been 
an absence of the usual widwinter dullness. True, there 
has been no rush, but every concern has had something 
to do, and nearly all of them have been busier than 
usual at this date. Some plants are running fewer 
men. There has been a steady demand for box stuff 
and doors are moving fairly well. Building operations 
are expected to be brisk when spring opens, and the 
planing mills and factories will be in good shape for 
an active season’s work. 


There is an extremely confident feeling expressed by 
the door manufacturers of Buffalo, N. Y. They confess 
that they are not as a rule doing as much actual busi- 
ness as they were a year ago, but they find the east in 
a much better condition in regard to finished work than 
as regards coarse lumber. Some concerns that are car- 
raying sales yards along with their mills announce the 
intention of running their stock down very low out- 
side of the sorts that they can work up themselves. 
Conditions promise to shape quite the other way from 
last season, Then it was the yards that were making 
the money, and they will continue to do so on all lum- 
ber bought last season, but nobody sees much chance of 
large profits on coarse lumber bought now. So the 
mills are finding that the east is open to liberal orders 
and it is already giving them out. All of our large 
concerns report the booking of orders close to six fig- 
ures within a few days. As to the style of work it is 
all to special order. Nobody wants stock doors or stock 
anything. All sorts of wood are used for doors, pine, 
oak, chestnut, walnut, ash, cypress. All are needed to 
make up a good supply. 


The sash, door and blind factories, at Baltimore, Md., 
are at present running under considerably reduced 
pressure. The demand for their products is relatively 
small, and while the coming spring promises well with 
respect to building operations, the outlook presents 
some elements of uncertainty which causes hesitancy in 
working up a large surplus in anticipation of future 
requirements. Prices, of course, correspond to the high 
range of lumber values. 

* * * 

It is very evident that prices are being upheld at New 
York city. Competing houses ‘have recently informed 
each other of the figures they quoted on recent orders 
and there seems to be a determination to adhere to val- 
ues, even if it means the loss of orders. The call can 
hardly be called more than fair, 


* * * 


The spring activity has begun at Boston, Mass., and 
a question that is frequently asked by the retailer is, 
“How much have you advanced your prices?” Few 
orders are taken at lower than 78 percent off, and more 
are taken at 77 percent. Pine, of course, keeps its lead, 
but is closely followed by cedar, which is gaining fast 
in popularity, while whitewood and cypress follow with 
good sales at good prices. The large retailers of Boston 


are in their quiet season, but the quietness does not 
materialize, as all report a good January business. 
* * - 

A report is current at Baltimore, Md,. that a com- 
bination of the sash factories and planing mills of that 
city is to be effected. The enterprise is being engineered 
by New York capitalists. The majority of the sash mill 
proprietors in the city have agreed to enter the com- 
bination, so it is said, but several planing mills have so 
far refused to enter the consolidation. There are about 
fifteen sash factories in Baltimore that will be included 
in the combination if the deal is carried through. 

* * * 


The sash and door manufacturers of Oshkosh, Wis., 
are said to be following the example of the pulp and 
paper manufacturers of the Fox river valley in trying 
to arrange for securing a supply of saw logs in the 
Duluth district. The pulp manufacturers, it is stated, 
have been successful in inducing the roads to haul spruce 
from Duluth to Fox river valley points for seven cents 
a hundred. It is not known what rate the sash and 
door men expect to get on pine logs. The saw mills at 
Oshkosh operated by the sash and door manufacturers 
have been drawing most of their log supply from the 
upper peninsula of Michigan for two or three years 
past, and it now appears that they are likely to invade 
the northern Minnesota territory if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made with the railroads, 

* * * 


A conference of manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
was held in Chicago this week to discuss trade matters, 
and a very pleasant social feature of the gathering was 
the presentation of a gold headed cane to Hon. James 
T. Wyman, of Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis, Minn- 
The presentation speech was made by John R. Laing, of 
Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, and it was characterized 
by every one who heard it as a perfect gem of oratory. 
Mr. Wyman responded feelingly to Mr. Laing’s remarks 
and expressed his great appreciation of the sentiment 
shown by the gift which had been bestowed upon him by 
his competitors in business. 

* * * 

Owing to the prominent position occupied at one 
time by that concern in the manufacture of sash and 
doors, the showing made by the final report and account 
of the assignee of the C. J. L. Meyer & Sons Company 
will be of interest to many readers of the Lumberman. 
The failure of this concern occurred December 14, 1899, 
and under ordinary conditions the business might have 
been wound up several years ago. But prior to the 
failure the company had been dealing in accommoda- 
tion paper 1o such an extent that a large amount of 
litigation followed, and it was not until the past sum- 
mer that Jemes B. Goodman, the assignee, was able to 
get all of these old matters out of the way. The final 
report of the assignee was approved and confirmed by 
an order of court entered January 20, 1900, and ithe 
assignee was ordered to pay a final dividend of 1} 
percent on the claims of creditors. This brings the 
total of dividends paid up to 14} percent. At the 
time of the assignment 236 claims were filed against the 
estate, amounting in the aggregate to $1,051,267. Of 
this amount more than one-half was defeated or dis- 
allowed by the court, making the amount of proved 
claims of general creditors $487,361. The assignee has 
paid preferred claims for labor, taxes, ete., existing 
previous io the assignment, $27,611, and a total on 
dividends of $71.417. When the failure occurred it was 
estimated that the total assets would not amount to 
over $20,000, or $7,000 less than enough to pay the 
preferred labor claims. Under order of the court, how- 
ever, the assignee was allowed to carry on the business 
and complete the existing contracts. It appears from 
the report that the greater part of the fund for pay- 


ment of dividends was derived from the profits of the 


business as carried on by the assignee. Had it not been 
for the profits thus made, not only would the creditors 
not have received a cent on their claims, but the assets 
would not have yielded enough to pay the legal costs of 
winding up the estate in addition to the preferred labor 
claims. The showing made by Mr. Goodman is cer- 
tainly a creditable one, and indicates that the business 
of the failed concern has been managed and carried on 
since the failure in the most economical manner possi- 
ble. 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Dealers in logging camp supplies report business i” 
that line 50 percent greater than last year, as prenara 
tions were made early in the season to cut more than 
the ordinary quantity of logs, on account of the present 
pressing demand for lumber. Had the weather been 
favorable, a largely increased output of logs would 
have resulted and even in spite of the bad weather con- 
ditions, there are said to be 15 percent more logs now 
on the banks of rivers and lakes in northern woods than 
at this time last year, while the woods are full of logs 
skidded and ready to haul, but which cannot be moved 
until snow comes. If the snow fails to make its appear- 
ance in sufficient quantities, the small operators will 
be unable to bring their logs to market and the output 
for the year will be much curtailed. 

The Foley-Bean Lumber Company, of Milaca, Minn., 
had up to January 20 banked 11,000,000 feet of logs 
on Mille Lacs lake, and with four more weeks of cold 
weather expects to put in sufficient to run its mill at 
full capacity next season. Last year the company’s 
mill cut 40,000,000 feet of lumber, but its sales were 
over 43,000,000. Sales this spring are reported as being 
one-third more than at the corresponding date last year. 
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J. O. Nessen, a well known lumberman of Manistee, 
Mich., was a visitor in this city on Monday last. 

D. ©. Thickstun, of Cassopolis, Mich., secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
in the city a day last week on business. 

S. K. Rounds, of the Pfiffner & Rounds Company, lum- 
ber manufacturers, Stevens Point, Wis., was in the city 
during the past week on a business mission, 

D. B. Stevens, of the Stevens Lumber Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis., accompanied by his daughter, left 
last week for a two months’ trip to the Pacific coast. 

Vicegerent Snark J. L. Glaser will hold a concatena- 
tion in Chicago Tuesday, Feb. 6. The meeting will be 
held on the fourth floor of the Masonic Temple, and will 
be called at 8 p. m. sharp. Vicegerent Glaser has a 
good class in sight. 

Mr. and Mrs. L, Sweet, of Providence, R. I., are spend- 
ing the winter in California. Mr. Sweet is the senior 
partner in the firms of L. Sweet & Co., Providence, and 
Sweet & Clark, Boston. 

James A. McAllister, for several years past salesman 
for the U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia., has 
recently entered the employment of the H. F. Cady 
Lumber Company, at Omaha, Neb. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., inspectors and shippers of lumber, at Menominee, 
Mich., called to,see us this week. He reports some large 
trades in prospect, with light stocks to operate with. 

J. K. Hamilton, sr., who is at the head of the Hamil- 
ton & Merryman Company, of Marinette, Wis., but who 
resides in Chicago, sailed from New York on Thursday 
for a trip abroad. He took the Mediterranean route 
and expects to be absent several weeks. 

Wirt W. Hallam, of Macon, Ga., was a welcome 
caller at the Lumberman office on Monday of this week. 
Mr. Hallam handles yellow pine at wholesale, making 
a specialty of car and bridge material. He says that 
the demand for, this class of stock is heavy, with prices 
steadily advancing. 

“Bob” Scott, treasurer of the Streator Clay Manufac- 
turing Company., Streator, Ill., called upon the Lumber- 
man this week. His company produces an excellent 
line of sewer pipe, fire clay, fire brick, etc. Mr. Scott 
was for many years connected with the lumber trade and 
knows how to cater to it. 

J. Watts Martin has severed his connection with the 
Cummer Company, of Norfolk, Va., and will now be 
found with the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, .as Norfolk representative. Mr. 
Martin takes with him the good wishes of a host of 
friends in his new departure. 

The ID). 8. Pate Lumber Company, of this city, recently 
shipped a car of yellow pine dressed and matched floor- 
ing to Duluth, Minn. This is the first instance we have 
heard of where dressed yellow pine lumber has been 
shipped into Duluth. Surely the white pine domain is 
being invaded to its very citadel. 

Among our callers this week was Frank J. Fulton, 
of Hiram Blow & Co., manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber and cooperage stock, of Central City, Ky. Mr. 
Fulton reports an excellent demand for the products 
of the company’: mills, and inquiries indicate to him 
an increase in volume of business for 1900 as compared 
with last year. 

C. D. Meeker, until recently manager of the Greer- 
Wilkinson Lumber Company’s yard, at Marion, Ind., 
has resigned that post and in conjunction with William 
Jost and Jones Brearley, of Monticello, Ind., has bought 
out the stock and yard of Dye Bros., at Monticello. 
This is Mr. Meeker’s old stamping ground, he having 
sold the yard to Dye Bros. in 1895. 

C. N. Carney, representing Montgomery Bros. & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers and box manufacturers, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in the city this week and called on the 
American Lumberman. Mr. Carney is looking about 
for some stock for shipment to Buffalo and after visit- 
ing the trade here will proceed northward, where he 
intends to spend some time looking over the situation. 

Walter D. Heineman, representing the George FE. 
Foster Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., made the 
Lumberman a pleasant visit Tuesday. Mr. Heineman 
sells only hardwood lumber and is well versed in the 
matter of supply and demand in that particular line. 
He was en route for Grand Rapids, Mich., and will 
spend the next week or ten days in the lower peninsula. 
: J. W. Mackemer & Co., of Peoria, Ill., were mentioned 
m our record column last week as having sold out to 
C. Knetzger. The yard sold was one bought by J. W. 
Mackemer & Co, about one year ago from J. T. Rogers 
& Co., the former firm still retaining its old yard in 
which it first engaged in business at Peoria. The sale 
mentioned marks a change of policy by the firm with a 
view to a concentration of forces. 

Many northern lumbermen will be sorry to learn that 
the death of Alonzo Barnes is daily expected at his home 
“at Brodhead, Wis. Mr. Barnes was connected with the 

ckwell Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 


oy 
‘ 


from 1877 until last May, when he resigned his position 
because of ill health. No hope is given of his recovery. 
Mr. Barnes for many years was lumber buyer for the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company and was one of the 
most popular men who ever filled such a position with 
the white pine manufacturers of the north. 


George R. Hogg, for some time past St. Louis man- 
ager for William Buchanan, the extensive yellow pine 
manufacturer, and J, R. Perkins, cashier of the First 
National bank of DuQuoin, IIl., have organized the 
Ifogg-Perkins Lumber Company to do a wholesale busi- 
ness in yellow pine, with headquarters at 925 Lincoln 
Trust building, St. Louis. Mr. Hogg is an experienced 
yellow pine man and well acquainted with sources of 
supply as well as with markets, while his partner, Mr. 
Perkins is a gentleman of wide business experience, all 
of which tends to demonstrate the likelihood that these 
gentlemen will make a success of their new enterprise. 

George Ii. Carpenter, of the well-known supply house 
of George B. Carpenter & Co., Fifth avenue and South 
Water street, this city, a few days ago cabled Benjamin 
Carpenter, manager of the firm, upon his safe arrival 
at Cairo. Egypt. Mr. Carpenter, who is accompanied 
by his wife, is on his way up the Nile, a journey occu- 
pying a month or two. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter will 
visit the Paris exposition upon their return from 
Kgypt. 


Harry C, Mark, son of J. G. Mark, manager of the 


U. N. Roherts Company, Davenport, Iowa, is intending 
to go to Boston shortly under arrangements with a well- 
known firm of art glass manufacturers in that city. 
Mr. Mark has already demonstrated a high order of 
ability as an artist, several of his designs having 
appeared at times in the American Lumberman. His 
new field will afford a wider range for his abilities, and 
he is to be congratulated upon the recognition accorded 
him in this respect by a representative eastern concern. 


The Alexander Lumber Company, with former head- 
quarters at Aurora, IIl., which has lately gone into the 
yellow pine manufacturing business, with mills at Liv- 
ingston, Ala., has removed its offices to this city, occupy- 
ing a pleasant suite of rooms at 1205 Fisher building. 
John Alexande7, president of the company, is at present 
assisting in putting on the finishing touches of the 
new circular aud gang mill being erected at Livingston, 
Ala. George Hixon, junior member of the company, is 
in charge of the office department and states that the 
company is already doing a nice business, 

H. C. Jackson, for some time past with Heath, Wit- 
heck & Co., hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers at 
Twenty-second and Loomis streets, this city, has been 
appointed Chicago manager for the Evansville Lumber 
Company, of Evansville, Ind., and the Forest Lumber 


Company, of Antigo, Wis. Mr. Jackson has secured a well- 


appointed suite of offices at 745 and 746 Marquette 
building. Mr. Jackson, who is quite well known in the 
lumber trade of this market and who is an exceedingly 
popular gentleman withal, states that he will do a whole- 
sale business only, shipping in carload lots direct from 
the mills. An army of friends wish him the most flat- 
tering success in his new connection. 

Harty Bros. & Harty is the name of a new firm which 
has embarked in the sash, door, molding and interior 
finish manufacturing business at 442 to 458 West Twen- 
ty-first street, this city, occupying the plant formerly 
operated by J. G. Lobstein. The partners in this firm 
are Michael and James P. Harty, of the late firm of 
Harty Bros. & Foley, and George M. Harty, for many 
years connected with this firm in its office. The Lob- 
stein plant is being equipped with a full line of late 
improved machinery for the manufacture of the special- 
ties above named and a stock of lumber has been bought, 
it being the intention to have the factory in operation 
February 10. 

J. J. Swan, representing Lightbound, Rigby & Co., of 
Liverpool, called upon the American Lumberman this 
week, after having made somewhat of a survey of the 
mills at the north, and afterward departed for the south. 
Lightbound, Rigby & Co. are wholesale timber merchants 
and importers, and have a large business in Canadian 
and American woods. ‘They handle pitch pine, ash, 
maple flooring, American-made doors and such other 
commodities as have gained a foothold in England, being 
also of course large operators in other classes of stock. 
The business of 1899 amounted in volume to about 
$1,500,000. Mr, Swan will sail from New York city for 
home next Saturday, on the Lucania of the Cunard 
line. 

One of the best known and most extensive inspectors, 
shippers and cargo commission dealers on the Menomince 
river is John 8S. Coman of Menominee, Mich. He has 
built up one of the largest businesses of the sort in the 
northern white pine-country by paying strict attention 
to the interests of his customers and cultivating as well 
the good will of the manufacturers. The business has 
grown so that he has been finding it more and more 
difficult completely to meet the wants of his customers 
with lumber available on the Green bay shore, and 
consequently he has decided to open an office at Ashland, 
Wis. To this end he has organized the firm of Coman & 
Reik, the junior member being Joseph S. Reik, who for 
ten years until September last had been Mr. Coman’s 
first. lieutenant. Mr. Reik will remove to Ashland 
and take charge of the office and business at that place. 
Last September Mr. Reik took advantage of the small 
amount of business to be done by Mr. Coman, in view of 
the sold out condition of stocks, to accept the position 
of buyer for the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. He went on the road for this concern 
and, despite the fact that there was supposed to be no 


factory lumber, managed to pick up 8,000,000 or 9,000,- 
000 feet. The new firm will probably do a good business 
in Ashland, for it has every needed qualification except 
an intimate acquaintance with Ashland stocks, which 
Mr. Reik will soon acquire. 

T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central 
railroad, after thirty days spent among the mills on 
the line and contiguous to the various southern lines of 
the Illinois Central, returned this week to Chicago and 
reports an active lumber trade throughout the south. 
The mills are all well occupied, orders and inquiries for 
lumber are numerous and the industry generally is in 
& prosperous condition, Mr. Edwards is in no wise biased 
regarding one kind of wood or another that is placed 
upon the markets of the north; provided it is trans- 
ported over the Illinois Central railroad, but he has 
lately given considerable attention to the development 
of business in the line,of tupelo gum. He has been 
identified with the road for a great many years and was 
one of the first to assist in the introduction of yellow 
pine, cypress and red gum and is now seeking to assist 
the owners of the timber, the manufacturers of the lum- 
ber and those who may become the consumers of tupelo 
gum, the merits of which are destined to be thoroughly 
recognized. 

The Foley Manufacturing Company is the name of a 
new planing mill and interior finish concern in this 
city, the constituents of which are P. J. Foley, Arthur 
Gourley and E. B. Blinn, all of whom are well known 
in the manufacturing and lumber trade of this city. 
Mr. Foley for some yars past has been the managing 
partner in the mill firm of Harty Bros. & Foley, whose 
plant burned down a few weeks ago. Arthur Gourley 
is prominent as the president of the Arthur Gourley 
Company, extensive wholesaler of lumber at Twenty- 
second and Fisk streets, this city, while Mr. Blinn is a 
gentleman of equal prominence with the others, being 
connected with the Union Lumber Company and various 
other interests more or leas extensive in character. The 
loley Manufacturing Company succeeds the firm of 
Harty Bros. & Foley, and has established temporary 
offices at 475 West Twenty-second street, awaiting the 
completion of the new building which is now being 
erected on the site of the old one, by the Steinmetz 
estate, expressly for the purposes of the Foley Manu- 
facturing Company. This building will be a 2-story 
brick, 125x125 feet in dimensions, and when completed it 
will be thoroughly equipped with up-to-date machinery, 
electrie light plant and every contrivance requisite to a 
first-class sash, door, molding and interior finish fac- 
tory. The plant is located at Twenty-first place near 
Throop street, and will cover practically an entire city 
block, having a frontage of 325 feet on Twenty-first place. 
The lumber yard, which contains a large stock of lumber 
for mill purposes, fortunately was not destroyed in the 
fire and this, with the three kilns and buildings, go to 
form one of the most extensive plants in the city. The 
high financial and business standing of the gentlemen 
who are interested in this new corporation is in itself 
an assurance of a prosperous career. 





A Combination of Business and Pleasure. 


C. A. Ward and party, who left here Monday, January 
15, and who visited the properties of the Ward Lumber 
Company in the south during the following ten days, 
returned to Chicago last week (Thursday) via the IIli- 
nois Central. From all reports it was an exceedingly 
enjoyable trip. It consisted of the officers and directors 
of the Ward Lumber Company with, as special guest, 
T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central. 

The party consisted of C. A. Ward, of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the Ward Lumber Company; Hon. J. R. Whit- 
ing, late democratic candidate for governor of Mich- 
igan; Hon. H. T. Thurber, of Detroit, formerly secre- 
tary of President Cleveland; J. W. Porter, president of 
the Michigan Bankers’ Association; Hon. J. J. Russell, 
ex-speaker of the Missouri state house of representa- 
tives, and Mr. Edwards. 

The trip was made in the private Wagner car “Vice- 
roy,” mainly over the lines of the Illinois Central. The 
first stop of any length was at Whiting, Mo., where the 
double-band mills of the Ward Lumber Company are 
located and in the neighborhood of which are its exten- 
sive timber holdings. Here two days were spent and 
a trip was made into the woods. From Whiting, which 
is a short distance west of Cairo, across the Mississippi 
river, the party went to Memphis, arriving there the 
evening of Thursday, January 17. After a brief visit 
there the journey was resumed to Rosedale, Miss., where 
is located a band saw mill not long ago purchased and 
rebuilt by the Ward Lumber Company. This will cut, 
for the present at least, largely cottonwood and gum, 
whereas oak is the more important part of the output 
at Whiting. 

Two days and a night were spent at Rosedale, part of 
the time as the guests of Charles Scott, who banqueted 
the party in a style which would have done justice to 
the famous entertainers of Washington. Mr. Scott is 
one of the prominent attorneys of western Mississippi, 
notwithstanding his residence in that lonely county 
seat of Bolivar county. From Rosedale the trip was 
resumed to New Orleans, where three days were spent 
in an enjoyable manner. 

Altogether it was pronounced by Col. Edwards, who 
is a connoisseur and a man of experience in such mat- 
ters, as altogether the most charming trip of his life. 
The car, which was used as the hotel throughout the 
journey, and was completely appointed, was a beautiful 
one, the company was congenial and the business inter- 
ests investigated were extremely satisfactory to those 
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interested in them, and that after all was the chief 
feature of the trip, for it was the first time that some 
of the parties had seen the properties over which Mr. 
Ward has for a decade so successfully presided. 

A Sad Occurrence. 

It was not until after the return of the party and 
since the above was in type that a deplorable outcome 
of the trip was made known. J. W. Porter, of Port 
Huron, treasurer of the Ward Lumber Company, has for 
some years been in delicate health and it was hoped that 
the southern pilgrimage would do him good; but while 
at Rosedale, he caught cold and instead of returning 
with the party remained in New Orleans, Notwith- 
standing that untoward incident, the party had no 
thought of a serious outcome and so returned north in 
the best of spirits; but Mr. Porter’s cold developed into 
pneumonia and he died in New Orleans on Saturday 
last. The body was brought to Port Huron, where the 
funeral took place on Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. Porter was: fifty-three years of age. He was 
cashier of the Commercial Bank of Port Huron, of 
which Mr. Ward is president, and the two gentlemen 
had been associated-in business for eighteen years. 





The Hardwood Trade Getting Together. 


The hardwood manufacturers and dealers of Chicago 
have taken a step which bids fair to greatly promote 
harmony and good feeling in the local lumber circles 
and result beneficially to the trade at large, following 
to some extent the methods of combining sociability 
and business adopted by the lumbermen at Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, New York, St. Louis, and elsewhere in giv- 
ing occasional dinners and promoting thereby closer 
relations and good-fellowship. The members of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, in which is 
comprised a large majority of the hardwood dealers of 
the city, have decided to give semi-monthly banquets, 
every othcr Saturday afternoon. The last one was held 
at the Monroe restaurant in this city on Saturday of 
last week at 1 o’clock p. m., and was attended by the 
following lumber dealers: 

W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, O.; W. B. Dutton, Racine, 
Wis.; R. T. Witbeck, Theodore Fathauer, George H. 
Leatherbee, H. M. Nixon, E, E. Moberly, A. R. Vin- 
nedge, George W. Stoneman, John Schoen, George H. 
Thamer, W. O. King, EF. B. Lombard, W. B. Hoswell, 
W.S. Smith, Milton Miller, Charles Miller, . P. South- 
gate, L. B. Lesh, Edward Heath, H. C. Jackson, C. I. 
Wolfe, W. W. Taylor, A. J. McCausland, and C, L. 
Adler. 

The presence of William A. Bennett, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, made the occa- 
sion unusually enjoyable. After the meal had been thor- 
oughly discusssed, Mr. Bennett broached the subject of 
providing for a display in the forestry department at the 
Paris exposition. Subscriptions were asked for, and 
in a short time $375 was pledged. H. M. Nixon, 
A: R. Vinnedge and R, 'T. Witbeck were appointed as a 
committee to solicit subscriptions among the lumber- 
men, it being presumed that several hundred dollars 
in addition could be obtained. The project was univer- 
sally commended by those present, and it is evident that 
the hardwood lumber dealers of Chicago intend to be 
fittingly represented in the Paris display. 





Woodworking [Machinery Men Confer. 


Last week was held in Chicago a meeting of the 
woodworking machinery manufacturers of the United 
States. It was largely attended, practically every pro- 
ducer of this class of goods being represented. ‘The 
meetings were executive and were devoted mainly to 
discussing the condition of the machinery industry, 
but it is understood that one of the outcomes of the 
meeting was an advance in price which was to take 
place February 1}. 

The woodworking machinery interests of the country 
have for years been in a deplorable condition. During 
the last year, when the demand was larger than the 
supply and all were in receipt of more orders than 
could be filled, there was some improvement. Individual 
manufacturers succeeded in getting higher prices for 
some of their outpnt; but there was no uniform or gen- 
eral advance, so that it is not unlikely that 1899 was 
as unsatisfactory as previous years. 

While lumbermen and woodworkers may not relish the 
idea of paying higher prices for machinery, if the meet- 
ing of last week should really result in an advance, they 
must admit the necessity which the machinery men are 
under of securing better prices for their goods than 
they have in the past. There has been, as far as can 
be observed by the outsider, no such thing as a price. 
Kach manufacturing concern has been a law unto itself 
and in its own business had practically no such thing 
as a standard of selling prices. The object of all the 
manufacturers seemed to be to underbid their competi- 
tors, the one who had the last bid or the best inside 
information securing the order, which under such cir- 
cumstances was likely tc have little if any profit in it. 
It has been a rush for business almost regardless of 
profits. In addition te this matter of prices have been 
evils in business methcds employed. Old machines have 
been taken in exchange for new ones, or in part pay- 
ment for them, at ruinous figures; uncommercially long 
time has been given; excessive guarantees made, and 
machines placed on trial. 

All these subjects, it is understood, were discussed 
at the meeting of last week, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the nianufacturers, who thus almost for the 
first time got together in an amicable way, that reforms 
were absolutely necessary if the woodworking machinery 
business is to be conducted with reasonable profit or 


without disaster. In addition to these evils which have 
crept into the trade, the cost of material has advanced 
in greater proportion than in almost any other industry. 
lron, steel, copper and brass have doubled in price; 
higher wages have to be paid, and altogether higher 
prices are absoluteiy necessary. 

Whether under the circumstances a conference like 
that of last week, lacking strong organization, will be 
able by its moral force to correct the evils and stop 
the denioralization which has existed, will have to be 
determined by experience; and lumbermen who are 
users of woodworking machinery will soon know whether 
the unanimous opinion of the machinery people will ve 
put into practical shape by instituting higher prices, 
shorter terms of credit and less generous guarantees. 
The first big planing mill order will probably settle the 
question. 

One of the subjects discussed was the second-hand 
machinery problem, and the acceptance of old machines 
in part payment for new. It was the opinion of those 
present that the second-hand machinery business was a 
line by itself and should not be made a part of the 
regular trade, as it had been in too great a measure in 
the past. Too great a value placed upon old machinery 
for the sake of effecting a sale of new has been one of 
the most prolific causes of losses in the past. 





An Important Trade Meeting. 


Chicago Lumbermen [leet to Protest to the 
Drainage Board— Insufficient Water and 
Swift Current Deemed a Menace 
to Navigation. 


A called meeting of lumbermen whose yards are located 
along tle Chicago river and its branches was held on 
Tuesday to consider the changed conditions as to navi- 
gation arising from the opening of the drainage canal. 
Since the water of the Chicago river was turned into 
the channel there has been a lowering of the river in 
the lumber district of from 24 to 34 feet, thus leaving 
an insufficient depth of water in the slips for lumber 
boats to enter them. In addition to this, tug men 
declare that the current in the river is a_ serious 
menace to safe navigation. These are matters of 
vital imporiance to the lumber interests, and accord- 
ingly a call for a meeting was sent out through KH, EF. 
Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Association. The meeting 
was held at the rooms of the association in the Bedford 
building, and was largely attended. 

Invitations had been extended to members of the 
drainage board, and when President Arthur Gourley 
called the session to order, William Boldenweck, presi- 
dent of the drainage board, was present to represent that 
body. 

Secretary Hooper read a letter from Isham Randolph, 
engineer of the drainage district, giving information 
in regard to the depth of water in the main channel. 
Kngineer Randolph stated in this letter that their plan 
involved the maintenance of a depth of practically 
twenty feet in the center of the main channel, and 
twelve feet at the dock line. Beginning at Lake street 
with a depth of twenty feet below datum, the river bed 
has been or will be dredged out to a depth of 224 feet 
at Robey street, or a fall of 24 feet within that dis- 
tance. ‘The drainage board had expected that the river 
would be lowered 24 feet at the Bridgeport pumping 
works by the opening of the channel, so that present 
conditions of the river in the lumber district were by 
no means a surprise to the board. 

There was nothing in Kngineer Randolph’s letter to 
indicate what the board proposes to do about the slips, 
or the south fork of the south branch. Accordingly 
President Boldenweck was called upon and asked to 
state the position of the drainage trustees on this 
matter. 

President Boldenweck opened his remarks with the 
statement that the board had expected a lowering of 
the river and had provided for dredging the main chan- 
nel to a uniform depth of twenty feet, except over the 
tunnel, where of course nothing could be done until the 
tunnels were lowered. With regard to dredging the 
slips and the south fork of the south branch, he said 
he was not prepared to make any statement, but sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed and the matter 
be brought before the drainage board in proper form 
for consideration. The statement had been made, Presi- 
dent Boldenweck said, by some lumbermen that the 
dredging out of the slips 24 or 3 feet would necessi- 
tate a rebuilding of the dock line, but this was a mat- 
ter with which the drainage board had nothing to do. 
A similar case had come up a few days ago and opin- 
ion of counsel had been taken on the matter. That 
opinion was to the effect that the board was not. liable 
for any damage done by changed conditions in the 
river, as property owners had bought their abutting 
property .with the full understanding that the cost of 
maintaining dock frontage must be borne by them. Presi- 
dent Boldenweck denied that the current was a menace 
to navigation, although admitting that at Van Buren 
street and some other points it was now more than 
two miles an hour. He thought, however, that when 
obstructions in the river were removed, as contem- 
plated, the current would not be swift enough to work 
any hardship on the vesselmen. 

The speaker was very conservative in his statements 
and was somewhat loath to admit that the drainage 
board had much to do with the commercial interests 
involved outside of those situated on the main channel 
of the river. He agreed, however, that the war depart- 
ment had the right to close the drainage channel at 





any time if it should be proved that navigation in the 
river was seriously interfered with because of its 
opening. 

Having answered several questions put to him by 
the lumbermen who were present, President Boldenweck 
asked to be excused, as he had another engagement, 
After he had retired, the meeting proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the measures to be adopted to restore 
navigation in the Chicago river. M. F. Rittenhouse 
thought there was no reniedy except through the goy- 
crument. ‘The war department must interfere in order 
to restore navigation to its former basis. John C. Spry 
took the same view of the matter, but Francis Beidler 
advised that nothing be done until after a thorough 
investigation. He wanted to know absolutely whether 
or not the current was sufficient to cause a_ serious 
menace to safe navigation, and also what the depth of 
water in the main stream was. It was Mr. Beidler’s 
opinion that the deepening of the slips and the rebuild- 
ing of dock lines was entirely a private matter. If 
the drainage board should restore former conditions 
as to depth of water in the main channel, and also main- 
tain a safe current in the river, that was all that could 
be expected of it. 

L. L. Barth stated that one of their vessel captains 
had made several trips up and down the river within 
the past two weeks and declared emphatically that 
navigation under present conditions was impossible. 
He admitted, however, that this was due to the swift- 
ness of the current and not to the depth of the river. 
It was brovght out in the discussion that conditions 
were much more serious on the south fork of the south 
branch than on the main channel, and from what Presi- 
dent Boldenwick had said, it was evident that the 
drainage board at present had no intention of dredging 
out the south fork. The opening of the Thirty-ninth 
street conduit undoubtedly would improve conditions 
in that branch of the stream, but it was stated that 
this conduit would not be completed for several months 
at least, and what the lumbermen wanted was relief 
before the opening of navigation. President Gourley 
suggested the appointment of a committee to meet with 
the drainage board and discuss all the matters pertain- 
ing to navigation in the main river and its branches. 

At this point Trustee Jones of the drainage board 
made his appearance and was asked to address the 
meeting. He was very frank in his remarks and 
admitted that if the drainage board had interfered in 
any way With navigation in the river it must remedy 
the trouble, and do so at once. Jontinuing, he said 
that the natural way would be for the shipping inter- 
ests to appeal to the war department, but he hoped 
that would not be done. From talks he had had with 
his colleagues, he believed they were willing to go half 
way, or even all the way, in meeting the lumbermen in 
this matter, and he hoped a committee would be 
appointed, as President Gourley had suggested, to meet, 
with the drainage board. Trustee Jones stated fur- 
ther that he believed it was incumbent upon the drain- 
age board to dredge out the south fork as well as the 
main channel of the river, but he agreed with President 
Boldenweck in the statement that the board had noth- 
ing to do with rebuilding the dock line or dredging out. 
the slips. As a lawyer he was convinced that the board 
was not liable for damages to abutting property, but he 
did believe it was liable for any damages arising from 
interfering with navigation by an insufficient depth of 
water in the river, or by too swift a current. 

The speaker went even further and said that he 
believed the drainage board must eventually remove all 
the center-pier bridges in the river and widen the 
stream in many places. ‘That, however, was a matter 
of the future. The only immediate relief that could 
be given was by dredging, and that work he believed 
the board could be induced to begin at once. 

At the conclusion of Trustee Jones’ remarks, C. 1. 
Marsh moved that a committee of five be appointed. to 
confer with other interests along the river, and also 
to meet with the drainage board on Monday next. John 
C. Spry offered a substitute to the effect that a general 
meeting of all the interests along the river be called 
and that a committee to meet with the drainage board 
be appointed at that meeting. Mr, Marsh accepted the 
substitute with the understanding that the meeting 
should be called for Thursday at 3 p. m., and that the 
committee then to be appointed meet with the drainage 
board on Friday, at 1:30 p. m. 


Discussing Prices. 


This matter having been disposed of for the time 
being, the question of prices-on lumber was brought up 
for discussion. In order to bring the matter properly 
before the meeting it was moved that the secretary be 
instructed to issue a new price list, based upon the 
prices in the list of October 11, 1899. It was agreed 
in a general way that these prices were about right, 
although there were some items for which dealers were 
getting from 50 cents to $1 a thousand more than the 
prices named in that list. This was especially true 
of Nc. 3 boards and No, 2 and No. 3 fencing, on which 
prices averaged about 50 cents a thousand higher than 
the list No. 3 boards were listed at $15, but many 
dealers said they were selling them without difficulty 
at $16. After an informal discussion of the question, it 
was decided to refer the matter to a committee with 
instructions to revise the old list and report to a later 
meeting. The president named as members of this com- 
mittee J. P. Soper, L. L. Barth and Francis Beidler. 


Freight Rates. 


Mr. Barth then brought up the question of freight 
rates, which he said was a more serious matter than 
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the price list. Advances had been made in the Chicago 
rates to Illinois and Indiana territory of one to three 
cents a hundred without proportionate advances being 
made from Wisconsin territory to the same points. 
Mr. Barth believed that a committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of conferring with the railroads and 
either secure a return to the old rates or a proportion- 
ate advance in rates from the northern territory. On 
motion this matter was referred to the trade committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association with full power to act. 
The Central Traflic Association will hold a meeting in 
this city February 14 and 15, and the matter will be 
brought before it at that time. 
The meeting then adjourned until Thursday at 3 p. m. 
At the general meeting on Thursday afternoon the 
following committee, representing all interests located 
along the Chicago river, was appointed to go before 
the drainage board on Friday: 
Vv. F’. Mashek, Ii. H. Walker, 
M. F. Rittenhouse, C. T. Boal, 
i. B. Ford, J. P. Soper, 
DD. Sullivan, G. C. Wilson, 
 F. Prindeville, A. Gourley, 
William Harman, George Helderbranch, 
1). J. Allsebrook, W. D. Hayner, 
J. A. Calbick, G. M. Whitney, 
L. L. Barth, I’. J. Griffin, 
J. Wf. Brown, George Merryweather, 
W. R. Robbins, J.C. Spry, 
I’. 1. Markham, J. B. Galloway, 
«. L. Deering, George Marcy, 
J. W. Embree, Robert Dunlop, 
RK. J. Dunham. J. G. Keith, 
Ilenry Uolverscheid, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The first month of the new year has closed without 
developing any evidences of weakness in the lumber 
market. Perhaps trade during January was not quite 
*so active as some had anticipated, but on the whole the 
volume of business exceeded that of January, 1899. 
Since the beginning of the year advances have occurred 
in white pine, southern pine, North Carolina pine, 
cypress, hemlock and Pacific coast woods, while eastern 
spruce has fully held its own upon a high basis, and 
hardwood prices have strengthened in some respects. 
Just at present demand from retail yards seems to be 
rather light. It is almost too early for the retail dealers 
to begin stocking up for spring business, and many 
of them have been holding off in the making of pur- 
chases, trusting that there might be some decline in 
prices, or at least feeling confident that there would 
be no further advance. Wholesalers are not disposed 
to push business very hard at this time preferring rather 
to wait for a more, active demand in the spring so that 
they may stand a chance of getting prices more nearly 
commensurate with the prices manufacturers are ask- 
ing for stock at the mills. There is one branch of the 
lumber business, however, which has shown no letup in 
activity during the winter. That is the demand from 
manufacturing sources. The call for car material, box 
lumber, factory plank, railroad and bridge timber, is as 
much a feature of the market today as it was at any 
time last year. While the country yard demand is light 
just now, wholesalers express confidence in a heavy 
spring business. The reports received from retailers do 
not indicate particularly heavy stocks in the retail 
yards, and it is the general belief all over the country 
that the building demand this season will exceed that of 
last year. Certainly there is no reason to expect lower 








prices for any kind of lumber for several months to come. ~ 


* * * 


A special consignment of cold weather from up near 
Medicine Hat has this week brought relief to the loggers 
in the northern woods. There has been comparatively 
little snow, but with a uniform temperature of zero or 
lower, there is no trouble in maintaining ice roads. 
The loggers have lost considerable time because of 
unfavorable weather, and in many cases the smaller 
operators have pulled out of the woods, so it seems 
hardly possible that the winter log cut can be as large as 
had been anticipated. But the large operators will rush 
the work from now on, putting on additional teams and 
hauling night and day in many instances. This will 
enable them to make up in a measure for time lost ear- 
lier in the season, and whatever shortage may occur in 
the winter cut will be made up to a large extent by 
summer logging. But under no circumstances does it 
seem possible now to secure a surplus stock of logs. 
Considerable fear had been expressed that more hemlock 
logs would be put in than are needed, but as most of 
the hemlock is cut by small operators the conditions 
above referred to will operate to restrict the cut of 
hemlock more than it will to restrict the cut of white 
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The readjustment of freight rates which has taken 
place within the past month or two is causing consid- 
erable complaint among wholesalers because it has 
involved in many instances a change in the relations 
formerly existing between competitive shipping points 
into common territory. Retail dealers have also been 
making vigorous protests against the advance in freight 
rates, and it is possible that various influences may 
bring about a return to practically former conditions, 
at least so far as the territory of the Central Traffic 
Association is concerned. The advances made by 
southern roads to Ohio river crossings and St. Louis 
are expected to remain in force whatever may transpire 
in other territory. The later advance made in southern 


pine rates to Central Traffic Association territory and 
Kansas and Missouri were supposed to be dependent 
upon corresponding advances made by the northern 
roads in white pine rates, so that if these latter should 
be withdrawn the former might be also. All this is 
purely a matter of speculation, however; for the pres- 
ent it seems to be the policy of the railroads to advance 
rates on lumber, as well as on other commodities which 
have been enjoying a special commodity rate in the past. 
* * & 


The shortage in white pine stocks is becoming more 
pronounced each week. There is a fair amount of No. 
1 commen inch and also a good supply of piece stuff, 
but in other respects wholesalers are finding difficulty 
in seeuring stock with which to fill their orders. No. 3 
and No. 4 boards and strips are practically out of the 
market as far as large lots are concerned, and it is said 
that there are no stocks of factory lumber that can be 
bought at any reasonable figure. List prices are well 
maintained on everything unless it may be piece stuff. 


There is no particular weakness on this _ item, 
although it is said that some of the _ interior 
mills have been dumpling considerable lots into 


the large wholesale market at cut figures during the past 
month. But at the cargo mills on the great lakes piece 
stuff prices are as firm as anything else. At Duluth 
mill men want $12 for short piece stuff and that is a 
high price as compared with the figures at which short 
piece stuff is selling in Chicago and other large whole- 
sale markets. The vessel men on the lakes have 
announced that the opening rate to Lake Superior will 
be $3, though it seems hardly likely that such a rate 
can be maintained very long as against a 10-cent rate 
from Duluth to Chicago by rail. A large amount of 
lumber is being moved from northern lake points by 
rail this winter, and not only to Chicago but to points 
farther east as well. There is very little unsold stock 
on the docks up north and it is expected that the small 
amount remaining will be disposed of before the open- 
ing of navigation. 
* * 7 


teports from St. Louis and other southern pine mar- 
kets indicate a comparatively quiet demand for yard 
stock, though the call for car material, timbers and 
bridge materia] is as active as ever. The movement of 
southern pine during January was very heavy, how- 
ever, as the mills were engaged in shipping out back 
orders that had piled up during the period of car short- 
age. Considerable buying was also done in advance of 
the new price list which went into effect on January 15, 
and the retail yards are thought to be fairly well 
stock for present requirements. The retail dealers are 
expected to begin buying freely again this month, and 
a good business is anticipated throughout the spring. 
In the southwest prospects are especially good for trade 
from retail yards. Mills all through the south are well 
filled with orders for car material, and there has been 
no great accumulation of yard stock during the winter 
months. At points along the gulf coast there is a good 
demand for export; this is particularly noticeable at 
Mobile, Moss Point and Pensacola. At Mobile sawn 
timbers are quoted at 16 cents, though it is stated that 
154 cents comes nearer representing the market. The 
supply of timbers in the Mobile district has been some- 
what limited, but exporters have managed to get 
enough to load all vessels under charter with reasonable 
promptness. The demand for yellow pine abroad, espe- 
cially in England, has shown a steady increase through- 
out the past year, with a gradually strengthening mar- 
ket. 


* * *% 


Cypress mill men report very satisfactory conditions. 
The advance made by the Louisiana mills a couple of 
weeks ago is being maintained and if any change is to 
come in the near future it will be an advance rather 
than a decline. Stocks at the mills are considerably 
lighter than they were a year ago. The cypress mills 
along the Atlantic coast have recently advanced prices 
$2 a thousand, and report a very good trade, with light 
stocks. Complaint is still heard of a shortage in the 
cypress supply in all eastern markets, and at St. Louis 
delay has been occasioned in the delivery of cypress by 
barges from the south because of ice in the Mississippi 
at that point. Cypress shingles are in good demand, with 
prices well maintained, 

* * + 


It is reported from some of the eastern markets that 
North Carolina pine values are still advancing. In 
some instances higher than list prices are paid and the 
mills in the North Carolina pine district have not been 
able to accumulate any stock during the winter. At 
present new business is confined largely to orders for 
spring delivery, but most of the mills have plenty 
of back orders to keep them busy shipping in the mean- 
time. The export demand for North Carolina pine has 
shown a steady growth and this is another factor that 
will vid in maintaining values. 

oe * * 


There is considerable talk in some of the eastern mar- 
kets regarding a slight weakening in prices for spruce, 
but any concessions from the association list are attrib- 
uted to the smaller mills, which are always disturbing 
factors at this season. The larger mills are maintaining 
prices and no general weakening of the market is antici- 
pated. Hemlock is holding the advance recently referred 
to in these columns with demand in excess of the supply 
all through the eastern territory. Stocks of western 
pine and hardwoods in the eastern markets are com- 
paratively light, especially the lower grades of white 
pine. A good building demand is anticipated this 


spring in all of the eastern cities and wholesalers realize 
that they must advance prices if they are to keep in 
line with values at the mills in the west. 

* * * 


Out on the Pacific coast conditions are generally satis- 
factory. The new price list on lumber adopted by the 
Washington manufacturers in December, making an 
advance of $1 a thousand, is firmly maintained. Many 
of the mills are running night and day and in spite of 
this are unable to keep up with orders. Rail shipments 
to the east promise to be heavier this year than they 
were last and there is a good outlook in the export 
trade. Shipments have been interfered with somewhat 
by the war in South Africa, but a good business is in 
prospect from Asia, Japan and Australia. Most of the 
shingle’ mills have resumed operations, and prices are 
being firmly maintained on the basis of $1.45 for Stars 
and $1.65 for Clears, at the mills. 

* * * 

There is very little that is new to be said about 
the hardwood trade. <A scarcity of dry lumber still 
prevails all over the country and prices are held 
up to the top notch, with an occasional advance on some 
items. It is thought that unfavorable logging condi- 
tions during the early part of the season will operate to 
restrict the cut of northern hardwoods, and at any rate 
it is not expected that the cut will be heavy enough to 
cause any weakening in the market. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


Yard dealers in this city report a very fair demand for 
all classes of stock considering the season, though it is 
admitted that the retailers are still disposed to buy 
only for immediate requirements. The best demand 
comes from manufacturing sources, including the box 
factories, car factories, and other institutions of that 
character. The sash and door factories are not par- 
ticularly heavy buyers, but the supply of shop lumber 
is so limited that difficulty is experienced in filling even 
limited requirements. Some dealers are disposed to 
think that trade is not as brisk as it should be, but the 
figures showing shipments from this market indicate 
a substantial increase for January over the same month 
last year. The total increase for the month was over 
6,000,000 feet, or nearly 15 percent. For the week end- 
ing January 27 shipments showed an increase of over 
2,000,000 feet as compared with the same week in Janu- 
ary, 1899. 

Receipts continue to show a decided increase over last 
year. For January the total receipts were 73,000,000 
feet, as against 47,000,000 feet for January a year ago, 
an increase of 26,000,000 feet. Almost one-third of this 
increase occurred in the week ending January 27. It 
will be seen from the figures that since the first of the 
year receipts have amounted to nearly double the ship- 
ments, but it must be remembered that 60 percent of the 
Chicago trade is local consumption. For that reason 
the heavy increase in receipts only has the effect of 
retarding the depletion of stocks during the winter 
season to a greater degree than usual. 

It is understood that the opening lake rates to Lake 
Superior will be in the neighborhood of $3, and on this 
basis it is as cheap to ship Jumber in from there by rail 
as it would be to wait and send it forward by water. 
But not all of the increase in receipts is due to ship- 
ments from northern lake points. A large amount of 
lumber is being bought by Chicago dealers at interior 





- mills, and in this way they are enabled to keep their 


stocks well assorted. 

At a meeting of lumbermen held this week the price 
list was under discussion, and it was decided not to 
make any general advance in the old list. Good lumber 
is very firm and scarce, one dealer making the state- 
ment that he did not believe five cars of 14-inch and 
14-inch A select could be loaded from all the yards in 
the city. Up to a few weeks ago most yards were sell- 
ing good lumber at less than the association price, but 
now the prices named in that list represent about the 
minimum figures quoted. 

As has been stated before, stocks in this market are in 
reasonably good shape, but there is not a surplus of any- 
thing on the list. Perhaps the items in best supply are 
8-inch and 10-inch No. 1 boards, but the market on 
these is not weak by any means. As a result of the 
heavy demand for low-grade inch, No. 3 boards ‘have 
advanced until ‘it is said in some instances they are 
selling within $1.50 of No. 1 boards, and in no instance 
is the spread between No. 1 and No. 3 boards over $2. 
The old association list price on No. 3 boards was $15, 
but many dealers are readily obtaining $16 for this 
stock. There is a great scarcity of No. 3 4-inch fencing, 
and selling prices on this grade are at least 50 cents 
higher than those named in the old list. 

For some reason there seems to be less firmness on 
piece stuff than on anything else. It is asserted by deal- 
ers here that mills in the north frequently offer piece- 
stuff delivered at Chicago at a price considerably less 
than list prices from the north would indicate. One 
dealer says that often half a dozen salesmen will come in 
from the north in a bunch offering piece stuff at low 
prices; he judges from this that perhaps temporary 
concessions may be offered by the railroads, good for a 
week or ten days, and that this is the cause of the low 
quotations made. In the Chicago list short piece stuff 
is quoted on a $16 basis and dealers are confident that 
they can sell all the stock on hand on this basis, or at 
least very close to it. 


There is considerable talk of lower prices for lath the 
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coming season, but so far as the Lumberman has been 
able to learn the market has not as yet developed any 
weakness. Mills at the north continue to hold lath 
firmly, and although it is believed the output this sea- 
son will be heavier than last year, it must be remem- 
bered that the supply of lath at present is very light, 
not only in the hands of mill men and wholesalers but 
also in the retail yards throughout the country. It is 
possible there may be a decline in lath prices as the 
season advances, but at present this market is reason- 
ably firm on the basis of $4.50 for dry white pine, and 
$4.25 for mixed and hemlock lath. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN, 27. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


1900... OTT OPT ETT Te TI TIT TTT ery TT 3,323,000 
DD... su vavced ooenddsoep ns thenseesen 60s sacanks meee 1,330,000 
NN 5 uuu end ouideaew seed sss sesebe 8,074,000 1,993,000 
RECELPTS FROM JAN, 1 tO JAN, 27 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

1900 .... Jkdea- an eeee. bee Shee bbb bane aewene 73,076,000 18,502,000 
1X99 SPT e TTT TE NT TeCT TE TRL Or eee 47,060,000 6,879,000 
Increase...... cee ees. 26,016,000 11,623,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 27, 





LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

RD: cx ange een bap hGau he sheioeh Onde ONiCes hee 4,449,000 

RR eer rere ...» 12,098,000 2,625,000 

DD sida end bw ekindsnene sapien case aber 2,312,000 1,824,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN, 27 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

1900 soeee eee 148,267,000 15,590,000 

1399 .. ep eeeee 42,144,000 9,554,000 

I ico io Veins Bh0d ces henbesteerae sees 6, 123,000 5,936,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


susiness from this market continues to increase with 
each week of the new year. Shipments for the week 
ending Tuesday, January 30, were 780,000 feet greater 
than the week previous. This is greater than for the 
corresponding week of a year ago. The new year is 
making an excellent start with every prospect of con- 
tinuing its record-breaking qualities. The market grows 
firmer every day and inquiries are being received in a 
greater volume than has been known at this time of 
year for several seasons past. 

Lumbermen are feeling somewhat better because of 
the more favorable conditions for logging operations, 
but there is still considerable being said about another 
advance in price within a few weeks. White pine 
dimension grows stronger every day, and there is a 
possibility of an advance on this item within the near 
future. 

The traveling salesmen are going out on the road and 
seem to have but little difficulty in picking up all the 
business they want. A large part of the shipments 
during the past week have been on back orders, and a 
considerable quantity of lumber has been moved to 
Chicago, 

In spite of the best conditions which may prevail 
from now until spring, it is certain that there will be 
a considerable shortage in the log crop, and this fact 
is bounl to have its influence upon the market. Freight 
rates continue to be unsettled, though it is likely to be 
known soon what the railroads intend to do. 

The following is the statement of receipts and ship- 
ments from this market for the week ending January 30: 


Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 
y 1,215,000 








re Te 270,000 

THUPOGAY 2. cccccccecvccecs 435,000 975,000 

TREE 00060650209 0000008 390,000 1,620,000 

PROUEERT 6:6..h.0.0 08:50:00.0 405,000 1,245,000 

Serre Terr 435,000 1,095,000 

TUCHGRY .cscsgcncccevsves 450,000 1,005,000 
| es ee oe 2,385,000 7,155,000 
Total preceding week.. .2,175,000 6,375,000 
IOIORES © 6 5s dc:teas ava 210,000 780,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The lumber market on the Saginaw river is quiet. 
Transactions are confined almost wholly to yard sales, 
and in this line the movement has been a little sluggish ; 
but it is expected that the coming month will witness a 
revival of activity, as lumber will soon be wanted for 
spring operations, There are no reported changes in 
the range of prices, but the tone of the market is 
strong, as it is known stocks are not redundant and 
that every board will be wanted before the cut of the 
coming season is marketable. Several dealers talked 
with express much confidence in the situation and 
the outlook, 





we 


New York City. 


Demand for northern pine has not been very strong of 
late, but there is some inquiry for future delivery. As 
for spruce, anything can be sold of desirable width at 
figures that are away beyond what the same stocks used 
to be quoted at. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our dealers are waiting and watching the market. 
The eastern demand is small, but that does not disturb 
them. The interest is in the position of the west. 
There is no doubt that the mill man imagines he has 
already established a price that is considerably higher 
than the corresponding one here. The situation is 
apparently favorable to such an advance. Letters are 
coming in from the west every day stating that there 
is a shortage of logs, and that as six weeks of the 
winter have already gone and there is next to no 
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sleighing, there will not be time now to get in the 
needed supply. So the asking price has gone up sky- 
high. A dealer states that he is today asked fully $5 
more for a certain Jot of log run pine than he can afford 
to pay on the basis of the price here. Another dealer 
shows a letter from Philadelphia, declaring that our 
prices are so high that they will surely have to come 
down. Are we not in a terrible state? Surely the price 
of pine cannot go up and come down both at the same 
time. So there is nothing to do here but to wait till 
either the east or the west comes out best and estab- 
lishes its prices. It need not be denied that there is a 
pretty general expectation that prices here must advance 
before spring, though nobody fancies the idea. They 
are quite high enough now for the good of general busi- 
ness. ‘Lo put them up further is to do one or the other 
of two very uncomfortable things. In one case it is to 
acknowledge that the supply of pine is giving out, and 
in the other it is to confess a willingness to keep the 
market in a feverish condition for an indefinite time. 
Nobody wants to do either, so there will be no buying 
here for some time. 





Boston, lass. 


The demand for pine continues fairly good and prices 
are well maintained. Stocks are as badly broken up 
as ever; and while one may pick up a little here and a 
little there, no large stocks are to be found. Box boards 
are particularly strong at $21 to $22, Offerings are 
lighter than for a good while past, which indicates that 
all the stock there is seeks a higher priced market than 
New England. 

Spruce is in its customary strong condition, boards 
selling at $19.50 to $21.50. Frames are still strong, 
and there are no instances of a cut below the last 
agreement prices, although some quotations are made 
at prices a trifle below the highest range, from some 
small mills who have stock to sell that they must move. 
The large mills are cutting nothing, nor can they until 
the weather prophet grants us a good fall of snow. 
Spruce enters the new year clad in the armor of low 
stocks and lively demand. There is no discounting the 
fact that spruce men are in an exceptionally strong 
position. “ 

Spruce clapboards seem to be ignorant of the prevail- 
ing conditions, being contented to bring just about 
the some price that they brought a year ago. It is a 
matter of continued surprise that they have not joined 
in the general advance. 





Baltimore, [1d. 


White pine, in common with other woods, shares the 
prevailing quiet. The demand is of moderate propor- 
tions only at the present time, and stocks are not exces- 
sive in any direction. Values are firmly maintained, 
the situation being conducive to stability. In the opin- 
ion of holders white pine lumber will continue to com- 
mand high prices, and their predictions appear to be 
well founded. No wood has shown greater strength 
during the most trying part of the depression, and 
since then it has been among the most stable of com- 
modities. The demand from sash factories and other 
wood-working establishments is limited just now, but 
no disturbing factor has developed. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Favorable weather has prevailed during the past week 
throughout northern Michigan and Wisconsin, and log- 
ging operations have progressed satisfactorily. This 
gives the cedar men less anxiety than they manifested 
during the protracted warm spell, but there will still 
be a great shortage in the supply. There is little doing 
just at present, but the prospects could not be more 
favorable. Inquiries are large, and it is thought that 
the railroads will offer more business the coming year 
than they have the past. There is likely to be a con- 
siderable shortage of posts. White cedar shingles are 
advancing. 











Chicago. 


At this time of the year the cedar demand in this 
market is invariably dull and while present demand is 
somewhat above the ordinary, the scarcity of stock 
alone causes more or less dullness. It is believed by 
many operators, however, that the stock of cedar being 
put in this season in the north will be far above that 
of any previous season, notwithstanding the generally 
unfavorable logging conditions. There is plenty of cold 
weather in the north, but only a little snow; and while 
the getting out of cedar is somewhat hindered on this 
account, cedar products are as a rule much more easily 
handled than other forest products. The demand for 
ties and poles continues heavy and doubtless special 
attention will be given to getting out these two items 
by cedar operators this winter. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


The demand for general hardwood stock in this mar- 
ket continues first-class. Only a few dealers complain 
of dullness, and their light trade can be accounted for 


as a rule by the fact that they confine themselves 
largely to local trade, which is slow and also in some 
instances because their stocks are mainly those which 
are not in the best of demand at the moment. How- 
ever, those dealers who handle all kinds of hardwoods 
and ship in bulk lots from points north or south, as 
well as from this market, to the general trade of the 
country, are having a large volume of inquiries and 
a steady supply of orders. The planing mill and fac- 
tory trade is not heavy, but the manufacturers of cars, 
agricultural implements, furniture and articles of that 
class are furnishing a steady and wholesome demand 
upon dry lumber stocks. Their ability to absorb lum- 
ber seems to be practically unlimited, save to the utmost 
capacities of their plants. This sort of trade is keep- 
ing quite a number of the local yards busy, as it is the 
carload shippers and wholesalers generaJly in all the 
hardwood distributing centers.. 

The export dealers say that they are having a good 
deal of inquiry from the other side for various classes 
of stock, An inquiry for about 50,000 feet of 1-inch 
ash, 10 inches wide and in length 33 feet, or multiples 
thereof, is in the market this week. It is to be used for 
track boards. Dealers are also receiving numerous 
inquiries for quarter-sawed white oak, cottonwood, pop- 
lar, gum and several other varieties of lumber which 
seem to be in somewhat short supply on the other side, 
The trouble about a great deal of this class of trade is 
that many dealers are able to get better prices for their 
goods on this side of the water, and when they can do 
this kind of business more easily they prefer it. Quar- 
tered white oak particularly is a very scarce article 
abroad, and undoubtedly were not the English trade 
somewhat demoralized by the Transvaal war, shippers 
here would be able to obtain fancy export prices. As it 
is, in some varieties of stock, the heavy foreign demand 
has placed values on foreign shipments on a very satis- 
factory basis. 

Hardwood lumbermen are predicting all sorts of 
things as a result of the short logging season in the 
northern forests. Although some of the well-posted ones 
are of the opinion that there will be a fair crop of logs 
regardless of the condition of the weather between now 
and spring, there is more or less apprehension expressed 
that supplies will fall far short of what will be needed. 
This apprehension was expressed at the meeting of 
Wisconsin hardwood Jumber manufacturers held Jan- 
uary 19. Prices were advanced in some instances to a 
point equal to the Chicago selling price on the same 
varieties. At latest accounts the manufacturers are 
holding firmly to the prices fixed and a majority of the 
wholesale and retail dealers have already reached the 
conclusion that no matter whether the established prices 
hold or not, they might just as well get in line and 
advance their selling prices, as every indication points 
to a strong market for several months to come, at least. 

A great percentage of the inquiry now coming to this 
market is for plain and quartered oak, dry stock in 
which seems to be unusually scarce all over the coun- 
try. Prices on oak are holding firm, and while there 
may be some discrepancy between the prices of northern 
and southern red oak on account of the recent advance 
in price on the northern variety, there is evidently to 
be a strong market in both on account of the gencral 
searcity. 

Both soft and rock elm are in excellent request for 
outside shipment. A local dealer in this city a few days 
ago shipped a car load of rock elm from here to a point 
in lower Michigan, which is another illustration of car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. 

Thick maple is somewhat quiet, although prices are 
held firm, The trade anticipates that this stock will 
be in first-class demand by spring. There is some indi- 
cation of better prices for cottonwood, but there is 
hardly enough of it offered on the general market to 
make it quotable, as mill stocks have been mostly bought 
up by the large consumers. Basswood is in active 
inquiry throughout the country and dry stocks are held 
largely in the hands of a few of the heavier wholesale 
concerns and are limited at that. There is talk that log 
run Michigan basswood is being held at $18 over the 
rail of the vessel. Birch is in only fair demand, but 
prices are being steadily held, no material advance hav- 
ing been scored by this lumber since last summer. ‘The 
maple flooring trade is beginning to pick up to some 
extent after several weeks of extreme dullness. Prices 
are well maintained. Trade in mahogany and veneers 
is not quite so good as before the holidays, but is con- 
siderably stronger than usual at this season of the 
year, and the prospects are for a big volume of trade. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


The weather throughout the hardwood territory has 
been more favorable for logging during the past week 
than at any time this winter, and as a result the hard- 
wood men are feeling somewhat easier. However, opera- 
tions had been so seriously delayed that with a normal 
demand for hardwoods during the coming season whole- 
salers will be faced by.a shortage of stock. 

Little business is being done at present, although 
inquiry is very extensive. The advance recently made 
has been successfully adopted from the start, and the 
market grows firmer daily. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis dealers do not report any great activity 
for the past week. Receipts from all sources have con- 
tinued light and, in all probability will be light for 
another thirty days. Weather conditions have heen 
favorable for the transaction of business, with the 
exception that the excessive cold has stopped the rising 
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of the river and will probably cause enough ice to stop 
all navigation. As it is the river has not been high 
enough to permit the bringing of the larger boats 
through to St. Louis, 

As to shipments, conditions today are very similar to 
those of a few weeks ago. While the salesmen are out, 
it is yet too early to expect them to make a very big 
showing. The wholesalers still find a large number of 
the heavy hardwood consumers who are not yet ready, 
to start in on their year’s purchases, and who are just 
buying enough to supply immediate needs. There are 
quite 2 number of old contracts still on hand on which 
shipments are going forward right merrily, so there is 
some lumber moving right along, and a good volume of 
new business will be coming in before the old contracts 
are filled. The wholesalers are very well satisfied with 
the outlook, and are buying lumber whenever it is 
offered. 

At the southern mills conditions are normal for this 
season. Very few are able to run on full time, because 
of weather conditions and the difficulties in logging 
usually experienced at this season, There is practi- 
cally no lumber remaining at the mills in first hands, 
and very little is being held on sticks by the purchasers 
if it is when shipment can be made. In the Tennessee 
river there are probably 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber belonging to St. Louis parties, but that is probably 
the only place in the territory tributary to St. Louis 
where there is any accumulation of stock. 

Oak is holding up in good demand at prices which 
have prevailed for at least sixty days. Quartered 
white is the strongest, but red is very firm and is really 
increasing in demand. Up to a few weeks ago there was 
a wide range in red oak prices, but they have steadied 
somewhat of late because of depletion of overstocks. 

The wholesale yards are all buying ash for stock at 
good prices, but the receipts are not particularly heavy. 
Some of the cottonwood people expect a further advance 
in prices during the next sixty days. They base their 
calculations on the marked scarcity of stock at points 
of consumption and at the mills. Two barges managed 
to pull through during the past week ahead of the pres- 
ent freeze-up. Gum will feel any changes in cotton- 
wood prices in the same proportion. 





New Orleans, La. 





Exporters of hardwood here—and the hardwood mar- 
ket of New Orleans is made up of exporters—are con- 
siderably worried about the change which has arisen 
within the past ten days regarding the freight situation, 
Ocean rates have gone up from | to 3 cents a hundred, 
and tonnage is as scarce as hen’s teeth are supposed to 
be. The ship agents are manifesting a beautiful inde- 
pendence, and there are several big shipments which are 
laid out here, greatly to the annoyance of the exporters. 
Hardwood men say that ship agents are altogether too 
arbitrary and they hope that at the Baltimore conven- 
tion some united action will be taken which will result 
in good. Complaints are common that ship agents book 
shipments and only take such a portion of the booking 
as they see fit. So far as prices are concerned, there 
has been no change in the hardwood market. Upper 
grades are very hard to get, and as the common grades 
are in good demand for the domestic trade, the man- 
ufacturers are getting their share. 





New York City. 


It is said in certain circles that particular lines of 
hardwoods can be obtained at figures a shade below what 
they were quoted at a few months ago because of trade 
having slackened a bit. However that may be, these 
conditions are not likely to continue long, for supplies 
are still low. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Though it is reported here and there that some deal- 
ers are cutting prices on this or that hardwood, it is 
at the same time declared that the practice must be 
from sheer habit, for it is usually the case that the 
stock could not be bought again at an equal price. One 
dealer says that he can go out and buy several sorts of 
hardwood of his neighbor at two or three dollars less 
than he sells for, just because of the old notion that a 
sale must be made at some price. Here are some figures, 
based on recent actual sales, all up to the average local 
price: Inch quartered oak, $65; plain white oak, $50; 
plain red oak, $38 to $40; white ash, from $40 up. 
The scarcity of maple continues and there is no plain 
red oak more than three months from the saw. Plain 
white oak is somewhat slack as usual, and there is some 
report of weakness in white ash. There is no increase 
in the stock of quartered white oak. Dealers have 
generally given up trying to keep basswood in stock, 
though from one yard comes the report of an offer of 
considerable at fair prices. 





Boston, [lass. 


To say that the hardwood market is firm is not over- 
stating the situation. Possibly a lesser degree of activ- 
ity characterizes this branch this week than is the case 
with son-e of the other staple lines, but the man whio 
attempts to break the price runs against the hardest 
kind of a stone wall. Manufacturers and dealers who 
are carrying large stocks apparently know the value 
of such stocks and are not making concessions. Through 
the south and west there is more oak in sight in the 
shape of logs than was the case a month ago, but the 
demand seems to be fully equal to the situation. Quar- 


tered oak is wider in the range of prices than ever 
before, but few dealers have anything to offer in the 
shape of nice cars at less than $70, and from that the 
price ranges to $73. The greatest bear on the market 
is suggesting a quotation of $65 to $68, and the most 
enthusiastic bull announces his conviction that oak will 
sell at $85 this year, but truth lies somewhere midway. 
Plain oak is in fair demand and brings $42 to $45. 
Red oak is little called for, but might be quoted at $40 
to $43. 

White ash is very firm indeed; l-inch brings $45, 1} 
and 14 inch $48, 2-inch $50, and thick ash brings $60 
to $65, with a strong demand and good movement, and 
orders are being given out for shipment next summer. 
Stocks of dry ash in any quantity are not to be found. 
Brown ash is as scarce as ever, and higher in its ten- 
dency ; $42 is as low as it can possibly be quoted. 

Elm come; forward with increasing prices as ash 
grows higher and some dealers report quite an active 
demand. 

Maple flooring is moving at a good gait, with steady 
prices at the manufacturers’ agreement, but maple 
boards seem a trifle slow; no prices below the estab- 
lished list are quoted, however. Red birch continues to 
come in with a gaining activity and a good deal of 
popularity. 





Baltimore, ld. 


Most active of all the woods are oak and ash. Dealers 
experience some difficulty in obtaining stocks in desired 
quantities. Dry lumber is scarce, even at the mills, and 
the outputs of plants are quickly absorbed. Both the 


domestic and the export trade present very encouraging 
conditions, with an active inquiry and values undimin- 
ished. The demand from foreign sources continues to 
be of acceptable proportions, and European buyers seem 
disposed to adjust themselves to the higher prices which 
Considerable lumber is going forward, and 


prevail. 
business is done at remunerative figures. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. 


The general complaint in this market seems to be 
that not enough poplar stock is available for the 
demand. Not that it would require any great amount 
to satisfy the local requirements, but stocks seem to be 
completely wiped out, and for some time past all the 
poplar that has come in has gone into consumption as 
fast as it arrived, excepting in squares, of which one or 


two dealers hold a good supply in stock. Prices on all 


grades of poplar are in a healthy condition, and as 
stocks are low at the mills and prompt shipments are 
difficult to obtain, it is more than likely that some 
items may show a slight advance before a new cut of 
dry stock can be placed on the market. There have 
been some tides in the rivers in the Tennessee district 
in the past two or three weeks, and a few of the mills 
have been able to replenish their depleted log supply, 
but this condition is not, unfortunately, general, One 
or two mills along the Ohio river have a fair supply of 
dry lumber in stock, one at least having approximately 
20,000,000 feet, which is said to be the heaviest individ- 


ual holding of dry poplar in the country. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a very uncertain future for poplar. But 
for the scarcity of woods that are commonly used in 


place of it, there would be small demand for it when it 


comes back into stock, but it will all be wanted, no 
matter how much there is. All dealers report very 
little in sight. here is no new cut coming to the mills 
yet and no promise of any. If the winter passes with- 
out the needed freshets, the supply will be cut down 
almost to nothing. An advance of half a dollar is 
announced, but that is of no account till there is some- 
thing to sell. 





Boston, Mass. 


The »voplar situation continues strong, with $38 to 


$40 quoted for l-inch, $39 to $41 for 14 and 14-inch, 
and $41 to $43 for 2-inch. Squares are difficult to 
quote, but may be bought at somewhere between $42 
and $46. The poplar mills have accumulated no stock, 
the orders taking away the lumber as fast as manu- 
factured. ‘The lumber comes barely dry, particularly 
in squares, which are only dried on the surface. The 
demand is fairly active and a great many inquiries are 
turned down. Poplar may be classed among the woods 
which are destined to still higher prices. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The poplar situation reflects in the main the condi- 
tions which prevail at other points. Prices, which for 
a time last summer showed some weakness, are quite 
in keeping with the general range of values, and stocks 
are not in excess of the trade requirements. Consider- 
able lumber is being exported, and the situation is in 
the main encouraging. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There is probably not a dealer in Cincinnati who looks 
to a speedy softening of prices. That inquiries and 
orders, not to speak of low or depleted stocks, are sufli- 
cient at least to bolster up prices beyond the degree of 


firmness, is the universally expressed sentiment. Deal- 
ers can dispose of all they want without effort. 





Hemlock. 


The prospect of an increased cut of hemlock in the 
western territory during the coming season does not 
appear to have any effect on present market conditions. 
In fact, the unfavorable logging weather which has 
prevailed during most of the winter, causes the belief 
that the hemlock cut will not be as large as was 
expected, while a big increase in the demand during the 
summer is anticipated. The recent advances in price 
made by the Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock manufac- 
turers are being well maintained, and it is stated fur- 
ther that many mill men are getting better than list 
prices. The Wisconsin price list is now based on $11 for 
short piecestuff at the mills, $13 for 6, 8 and 10 inch 
boards, and $14 for 12-inch boards. The Michigan 
association has advanced its list to a $12 basis for short 
piecestuff, and $13.50 for boards. The dock prices for 
cargo shipments as adopted by the Michigan association 
are $10.50 for merchantable piecestuff, 10 to 16 feet; 
$11.50 for 18-foot; $12.50 for 20-foot, and $13.50 for 
22 and 24 foot. For timbers 4x4 and up 50 cents a thou- 
sand is added and the cull piecestuff price is one-half 
the price of merchantable. Inch stock, 4 inches and up 
wide, is quoted at $12 in cargo lots, and cull boards 
at $6. 

Considerable Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock is 
being shipped into the eastern territory because of the 
high prices prevailing there. Hemlock piecestuff is 
quoted on an $18 basis in New York city, and although 
this is an unusually high price there is talk of further 
advances. The hemlock output in the east is governed 
largely by the requirements of the tanneries for bark, 
and for that reason the cut of this season is not likely 
to be increased any over that of last. All last year 
the mills were loaded up with orders and much of the 
cut was shipped practically green from the saw. At 
present the demand is very good considering the season, 
and it promises to be active throughout the summer. 

It is said that the large eastern tanneries are buying 
up considerable hemlock stumpage in upper Michigan, 
and the pulp interests are active competitors with the 
Jumbermen in the purchase of hemlock logs. All these 
things, together with the firmness of the white pine 
market, add to the belief that present prices on hem- 
lock will be maintained, at least for several months to 
come. 








Michigan Hemlock Prices. 


The following list represents the market value of all 
kinds of hemlock as determined by the Michigan Hem- 
lock Association at Grand Rapids, January 15. The 
prices are f, o. b, Saginaw or Muskegon, Michigan asso- 
ciation grades: 


yg er ee errr $11.00 
Se OB acc edd Oniedvcddeansnddaokstas 12.00 
Se S Oe ee da hoe cacagddaasencuaes 12.50 
Be See Oe I Reoccniuceccacacacedanhen 12.00 
ey ee GN ES a o's obec Cekedewanedeeene 12.00 
bo A ee rete ee cee 12.00 
SR be Oe a éiawecetecnnendkenudadn 12.00 
Te, ee Oe ee hac cocdveciuccedeaceues 12.50 
SE ee Oe et ie ede cesceodousrdawecnds 12.50 
SR Be PO Peek ccccaaden cnanege dear 13.00 
COE, BO Ce OR riwcccanstenessentaanda 12.50 
Ce ee OP ee ee widccaves eos sdqeddecna 12.50 
Ga Eee Or Be irk on vucencnsecdvvesde ee 12.50 
Ga ee OP Be Gs 6c cas ccctccsccassevede 12.50 
Se Be SO aks dc tarctacsdncmanasnens 13.50 
Se ee Gt ee is ocd ecceenaanecaedenee 13.50 
POE Se OP Be Mie we ccccesdéiccudeceeras 13.50 
Bee Se OW BS Phe cc ccctwewescagdioudss 13.50 


Cull $2 per M less than merchantable. 

Add 25 cents for S28 or S18 and E. 

Over 2 inch add 50 cents for D1 or 48. 

Two-inch stock D1 or 28S shall not be thicker than 1% 
inch, with 4% inch off width of piece allowed for sizing. 

Add 50 cents per M for sizing with saw. 

Add $1 per M for each 2 feet in length over 16 feet. 


Merchantable Boards. 


1x4 to 1x12, $13.50 rough. 

Cull, $2 less. 

D18, worked into ordinary siding, flooring, etc., add 50 
cents per M. 

Worked as above D2S, add 75 cents to rough list. 

4-4 stock shall be 13-16 when worked, and ™% of an inch 
shall be allowed for matchirg or jointing. 

For all 4-4 stock D2S, add 75 cents to rough list. 


Dock Prices for Cargo Shipments. 


Per M. 
Merchantable piece stuff, 10 to 16 feet long. . $10.50 
Merchantable piece stuff, 18 feet long....... 11.50 
Merchantable piece stuff, 20 feet long....... 12.50 


Merchantable piece stuff, 22 to 24 feet long.. 13.50 

Timbers 4x4 and up, add 50 cents per M. 

Cull half price of merchantable. 

One-inch stock, 4 inches and up wide, $12 per M. 

Cull, $6. 

This list represents an advance of 50 cents a thou- 
sand on piecestuff and $1 a thousand on boards. The 
buying since the advance has been as free as at any time 
previous. 


~—raaaa 


New York City. 


Although the demand can hardly be said to be more 
than fair, prices are being held firm at the recent 
advance and a satisfactory trade is being done. Stocks 
are not heavy. 





Boston, Mass. 


Hemlock does not begin to come in yet in any volume, 
and it is a problem when it will commence to do so. 
Many yards have long since ceased to ask for it, and are 
using other lumber instead. Almost any price withia 
reason may be secured for this lumber. 
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| Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, lo. 


Wholesalers report very little change in the situation 
since last week. The present cold weather has closed up 
the demand for building material and the requisitions 
of the retail yards have been correspondingly small. 
While the opinion prevails that the average retail stocks 
in the territory tributary to St. Louis are either at 1ior- 
mal or a trifle below, and it is thought the spring 
demand will be heavier than usual, there is not the 
amount of stocking up that was expected by some. Just 
now the lull in the market can almost entirely be traced 
to the advance in prices which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 15. The advance was announced some days ahead 
of time, and everyone had an opportunity to send in 
heavy orders for enough stock to tide them over for 
some time. For this reason it is unfair to compare 
present business with that of two or three weeks ago, 
when there was a rush to get orders in. 

Although there is little new business being booked at 
the present time the movement of stock on old business 
is satisfactory. The mills are pretty well filled up with 
orders and there is no danger of their running out. 
Weather conditions are not the best in the world for 
logging, and there is still some complaint at the car 
shortage, and the majority of the mills are still able to 
keep shipments equal to, if not in excess of, the pro- 
duction. 

Orders for car and other railroad stock continue par- 
ticularly heavy, and the indications are that there will 
be a heavy trade in this class of material during the 
whole spring. There is no car shop in the country that 
is not far behind with its orders and the St. Louis 
shops are running overtime, The present output of 
railroad equipment is tremendous, 

Local conditions remain about as they have been. 
There is little building being done except of the heavy 
downtown variety, and there is a consequent lack of 
interest on the part of the retailers. Local retail stocks 
are not large, but are nicely assorted. 








Chicago. 


There is scarcely a doubt expressed among the yellow 
pine wholesalers of this market regarding the character 
and volume of the trade of the coming spring. With- 
out exception they report conditions unprecedentedly 
favorable for this stage of the season. Inquiries and 
orders have been coming to hand in the past several 
weeks in quantities that can result in no other con- 
clusion than that ‘the demand has staying qualities of 
the most substantial character. One of the prominent 
yellow pine manufacturers with headquarters in this 
market states that during the past two weeks he has 
been offered bills approximating an average of 1,000,000 
feet per day. Of course he was not able to book a very 
large proportion of the offerings, but was in position 
to make a selection of the most favorable bills. 

One of the best features about the present demand 
is that it is no longer confined exclusively to car 
material and timbers, as was the case a few weeks ago. 
On the contrary a fair proportion of the orders now at 
hand are for general yard stock, including finishing, 
flooring and ceiling. While some of these orders are for 
local delivery, the bulk comes from outside and are evi- 
dently, to a great extent at least, for stocking up pur- 
poses. The recent advance in prices seems to have made 
but little difference with the trade in this locality. Of 
course quite a number of orders were booked prior to 
the advance which went into effect January 15, but the 
character of the inquiries at hand, in most instances at 
least, shows that the ability to deliver is generally the 
first consideration and not the price. 

There is a fair inquiry for finishing lumber as well 
as for heavy timbers, but the most urgent demand is 
still for car material, ties and bridge timbers, and this, 
it is predicted, is more than likely to continue unabated 
throughout the present year. A number of inquiries for 
yellow pine have lately come to this market from 
abroad, and inquiries of the same kind are plentiful at 
the southern mills, A requisition from foreign sources 
recently received here calls for a large quantity of 
tongue stock for reaping machines. The size of these 
pieces is 84x34} inches, and the length 14 feet. For the 
past year or so yellow pine manufacturers have not been 
very anxious for orders for this class of material, 
excepting at the best of prices. 

Something of the extent of the yellow pine trade at 
this time may be inferred from the fact that a local 
yellow pine manufacturing firm recently shipped a car- 
load of yellow pine flooring to Duluth, Minn., one of 
the principal white pine manufacturing centers of the 
northwest. 





New York City. 


A fairly good trade is being done in yellow pine at 
regular figures, while North Carolina prices are stiff and 
the stock is in good demand. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The outlook in every direction is for good business, 
with nothing at all to complain of as to the present. 
The demand for all staples, as well as for manufacturing 
specialties, is remarkably active for the season. The 
change from springlike, sunshiny weather to a temper- 
ature verging upon zero within a week has not dimin- 
ished the activity in the least so far. 


New Orleans, La. 


While there is nothing of any present importance to 
report as to changes in the yellow pine situation, man- 
ufacturers are more than satisfied. They say that the 
open winter has greatly retarded the logging of white 
pine and that the foreign trade was never so hungry 
for their product as they are today. Prices are more 
than firm, for they have a distinct upward tendency. 
very now and then news comes of a big order that has 
been turned down, and as long as this condition of 
affairs is possible there is not the slightest question but 
that the mills are on “Kasy street.” Locally the mar- 
ket is still dull, for there is little or no building going 
on at present. There is talk of some big contracts 
which will be let in the immediate future, however. 
The demand for car material continues unabated, and 
altogether the situation could hardly be more favorable. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Business during the week was confined principally to 
deals for future delivery, beginning with the opening 
of spring trade; yet, taking the time of year into con- 
sideration there is considerable being done. Saw mills 
especially are running steadily, trying to accumulate 
stock, which seems to be uphill business in spite of 
generally good weather. Planing mills are doing a fair 
amount of dressing, much of the product being gotten 
out for orders. Foreign trade is looking up and an 
increased demand will no doubt come at an early date. 
Prices are held firmly and on some lines an advance is 
predicted. Vessels and cars are rather limited in sup- 
ply. Rates to New York and sound ports are $3.10@ 
3.30; Boston, average, $4. 








Boston, Mass. 

North Carolina pine is selling freely at prices even 
above the Jast advance which the southerners made. A 
most significant fact is that some of the largest and 
most intelligent retail buyers are asking for large lots, 
ordering ten to twenty cars at a time, to be shipped 
in as wanted; that is to say, they are trying to order 
such lots, but few dealers will accept such orders. It 
is evident that the large users of North Carolina pine 
are endeavoring to get their orders under cover, and 
an intelligent retailer is as good a judge of the future 
of the market as any man to be found. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The advent of more cold weather is likely to have a 
retarding elfect upon the movement of North Carolina 
pine, as it necessitates a suspension of out-door work 
and lessens the demand for lumber. Yardmen and con- 
sumers are not buying except to meet immediate neces- 
sities; hence any factor which makes these latter less 
pressing, lessens to that extent the movement. The 
situation, however, is regarded as very favorable. No 
weaknesses have developed in any direction, the whole 
range of values being firm. Mill men report that stocks 
are low everywhere, and all the conditions seem to favor 
an active movement when the season is once fairly on. 
Exports are of promising proportions. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 

There has been a fair demand for cypress in this mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the frigid temperature of the 
past week, and inquiries of comely dimensions are 
coming to hand for future delivery. Sales of tank lum- 
ber are reported at full prices and dry stocks are found 
to be light at both manufacturing and distributing 
points. The new price list, advancing most items $1.75 
a thousand, has been accepted by the trade as a matter 
of course and will not, from present indications, result in 
even a temporary checking of demand. Spring trade 
promises to be much heavier than a year ago and the 
stocks are much less than they have been for several 
years, 





St. Louis, Ilo. 


The extremely cold weather this section of the coun- 
try is experiencing at the present time has again 
closed the river, and consequently there are practically 
no receipts of cypress. The local situation is about the 
same as it was before the new prices of January 18 went 
into effect. Some of the local people are showing an 
inclination to increase their stocks—at least to file their 
orders with the mills—and it is reported that two orders 
for 1,000,000 feet each have just been placed. Those 
conversant with the cypress situation seem to fear a 
scarcity of dry stock in the spring and are of the 
opinion that the filling of orders will be a serious propo- 
sition. A heavy operator told your correspondent that 
lj-inch dry stock is already scarce and that it will 
probably be the first item to run out. St. Louis deliv- 
eries are away behind because of the unfavorable river 
conditions and there will probably be a rush of stock to 
market as soon as the ice is out of the river. The new 
prices are not having the effect of delaying business, 
for there are no fears as to their stability. 


New Orleans, La. 

When the new scale of prices went into effect man- 
ufacturers of cypress here wrote to their agents 
throughout the country, telling them to inquire among 
the trade and find out how the advances were received. 
Further instructions were issued to immediately advise 
the manufacturers of the result of these inquiries. Let- 
ters containing this information are now pretty well 
in, and from no section is there any kick. The agents 
write that the trade had anticipated an advance and 
were prepared for it. In many instances it was reported 
that buyers had expressed themselves as gratified that 
the price list had been raised no more than it was, say- 
ing that they had feared more radical advances. Fur- 
ther, the mails continue to bring in orders at a rate 
which shows conclusively that the advances have not 
hurt business, and from every direction comes the news 
that the outlook for spring business could not be 
brighter. 

While the really large orders will not begin to come in 
until the middle of February—by this is meant orders 
calling for a half million feet and up—the volume of 
business is now very gratifying. About February 15 
a number of the big buyers will come to New Orleans. 
They have already written that they may be expected, 
and will place their orders personally. 

Just now business is most brisk from Oklahoma and 
Indian territories, Texas and southern Illinois, As 
anticipated, there is considerable inquiry for cypress 
from foreign markets, and there is strong reason to 
believe that some good orders will shortly be placed. 

Manufacturers of cypress say they are convinced that 
once their product is introduced in any quantity, it will 
sell itself and that a corking business will be done with 
cur brothers across the water. Stocks are by no means 
as large as they were last year at this time, and it is 
stated that the business for the month just closing is 
fully 100 percent larger than was the business done in 
January, 1899. All this is, of course, very gratifying, 
and cypress men were never in higher spirits, 





New York City. 

As a result of the combination effected at Brunswick, 
Ga., a few days ago, at which the cypress lumber manu- 
facturers combined for a material profit, benefit and 
protection, the price of cypress has taken another jump 
of $2 a thousand feet. At the new figure the demand 
is quite fair and the supply short. With the scope of 
cypress widening daily, and its utility constantly increas- 
ing, it begins to look as though it might give some other 
woods a lively race for supremacy before long. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is a good and steadily improving demand for 
cypress, in spite of the announcement of holders that 
they are not in the business for the purpose of making 
presents te people, and shall insist on the late advance 
of $1.74 made at producing centers. Reports are made 
of recent sales here of 1-inch cypress at $38, and a dealer 
this week declined to sell 14-inch tank stock for less 
than $45, preferring to lose a sale than to accept a 
lower figure. Stocks are not large, but there is a supply 
bounl this way. lor the most part the demand is for 
inch boards, though there is considerable in thicker cuts 
used by door makers. 





Boston, Mass. 

Cypress is still said to be relatively the lowest-priced 
wood in the market. It certainly advances easily and 
without much difficulty. When there are more buyers 
than there are sellers the result is obvious. Yards are 
bare of stocks and there is little in sight, either at the 
mills or on the way. When asked for a quotation on 
cypress, one of Boston’s largest dealers replied: ‘All 
you can get”; a reply which indicates his estimate of 
the market and simplifies the problem of buying and 
selling for a minimum. 





Baltimore, Md. 

Cypress, as has been the case for some time past, 
shows no exceptional activity, Stocks in the hands of 
dealers are limited, and the demand is light. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, no accumulations have 
resulted, the surplus being taken up elsewhere, and 
prices are firm. The range of values compares favorably 
with that of other woods, and the indications for the 
future are promising. 





Shingles. 


Iinneapolis, Minn. 

The report regarding the shingle situation which 
has been made every week for several months past will 
still apply, namely, firm and an advancing tendency, 
shortage of stock and increased inquiry. The mills on 
the coast have been greatly delayed in starting on 
account of floods. There is said to be very little stock 
in transit, and it is likely to be March 1 before any 
dry stock of the present season’s cut will be available 
in this market. The price is now $2.25 for stars and 
$2.45 for clears. It is believed that these prices will be 
advanced at an early date. 








Boston, Mass. 

Another 5-cent advance brings the price of Wash- 
ington cedar shingles to $3.20, to $3.30 for clears, which 
in west coast parlance means strictly clear, vertical 
grain, five butts measuring two inches. Stars, or §5 
percent clear, six butts to two inches, bring $2.90 to $3. 
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These constitute the bulk of the shingles sold in New 
England. 





New Orleans, La. 


There is a great deal of uncertainty in the shingle 
situation as it stands today. If the new tariff of rates 
which was reported in the last letter is put in effect, 
and the rates contained therein are maintained, there 
is not the slightest doubt but that the mills will pro- 
tect themselves by advances. However, the manufac- 
turers have heard, semi-officially, that while the new 
tariff will go into effect February 1, it may be rescinded 
very shortly and a new one less pronounced in its 
advances be substituted therefor. If these reports come 
true the chances for a raise in the price of shingles are 
small for the manufacturers are seemingly perfectly 
sincere when they say that they want to keep the pres- 
ent list in effect if the railroads will permit them to do 
so. There is quite a demand from Texas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee at present, and some business is coming in 
from Indian and Oklahoma territories, and from Mis- 
sissippi. 





Cooperage. 








Chicago. 

No improvement can be reported in the cooperage 
market. Tierces are dull at 90 cents, and prices for 
pork barrels range at about 75 to 774 cents, with demand 
very limited. Hoops, staves and heading are also a lit- 
tle weaker, though the demand is hardly suflicient to 
establish a market. Coopers are not selling anything to 
the packers, and the shops are nearly all shut down. 
Most of the coopers have plenty of stock on hand, o 
if they have not cannot see where they can get their 
money out of further purchases at the present prices 
for tierces and barrels. In fact, this market shows a 
general depression on both tight and slack barrel cooper- 
age, with no prospect of improvement in the near future, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooperage stocks continue as firm as at any time 
during the past year. Sales are good, but the coopers 
are disposed to buy in small quantities. Logging opera- 
tions have progressed more favorably during the past 
week, but this will in no way affect market prices for 
stock. Wisconsin staves range from $9 to $9.25. Hoops 


are still quoted at from $12 to $13. There is every 
indication that the present prices will prevail for some 
time to come. 





ABOUT DINING CARS. 

The verdict given by the general public that the Great Rock 
Island Route has the best dining car service in the world, will not 
be disputed by patrons who have used this line. Thousands of 
letters testify to this fact. A better meal cannot be secured in 
any hotel or restaurant in the cities of New York or Chicago 
than is served in the Rock Island Dining Cars. A la carte on all 
cars; a splendid lunch served on Colorado trains for 50 cents. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| -Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED-SAW MILL MAN. 

A practical hardwood saw mill man, to build a modern band 
saw millin western North Carolina on the line of the Southern 
Railroad, to cut, haul. saw, dry and ship one hundred million feet 
of poplar and oak timber. State price per thousand feet board 
measure. Steel rails and logging Sautnnent furnished. 

Only those having hardw%od experience need apply, 

THE TUNIS LUMBER CO 
707 Merchants Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be capable of taking care of machinery and superintend- 
ing a mill employing about twenty-five hands. Must be sober and 
industrious and give references. State wages wanted. 

BENNETT BROS. LUMBER CO., Sandusky, Obio. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Thoroughly acquainted with the sash, door and blind business. 
First class opportunity for the right man. All correspondence 
Strictly confidental. Address 
“E. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE-BAND SAWYER. 

For 7-foot mill, located at Bellefontaine, O., cutting hardwood. 
Good position for good man. Address, stating experience, ref- 
erences and salar As ected 

, DICKIN SON_& CO., Bellefontaine, O, 

















WANTED—HEADBLOCK SETTER. 
A good headblock setter to set Allis blocks. Liberal wages 
given. ddress J, J. WHITE, McComb City, Miss. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN 
To act as buyer of walnut logs for a large manufacturing and 
export firm. Must be well acquainted in the respective terri- 
torries, well recommended and understand the business thorough- 
ly None others need apply. A good permanent position for the 
right man. Address, giving full particulars as to age. experience, 
ete. “S.S.S.,” care of American Lumberman. 





A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Wants to go south by February 20th, for either band or circular, 
with 10 years’ experience. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
A sober and quick man with lever, either steam feed or train 
engine. Please state Tees willing to pay. Address 
“SAW YER,” care of American Lumberman. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Have had twenty-two years’ e 5 in the lumber business, 
fifteen years on the road. Ohio. Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Address “‘D. No. 29,” 639% Willson Ave , Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED-MANAGER. 

The business men have furnished money, ground, building, dry 
kiln, machinery for wood factory. All ready for operation. 
Plant worth #7000. They want a reliable, capable man with $1500 
to $2000 cash to invest and take charge as manager on salary. If 
you have no money, don’t reply. Address 

. A. LEECH, Dennison, Ohio. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
To sell poplar and yellow pine. Must be acquainted with the 
trade in Ohio and Indiana. Young man preferred. 
Give references and salary wanted. Address 
_ “POPLAR & YELLOW PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-A YOUNG MAN 

To assist wlth correspondence in our white pine department, 
one who is able to quote prices and describe stock. We prefer a 
young man who has had some experience witha wholesale dealer 
located in the Tonawanda or Saginaw district. State age. ref- 
erences and salary wanted to commence with. This position 
offers an excellent opportunity of advancement to a young man 
with ability. Address 

“WHITE PINE,” P. O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—YOUNG MAN. 

20 to 25 years’ old, who can think, and has some judgment, to 
assist with correspondence, quote prices, describing stock, etc, 
One familiar with Michigan or Canadian hardwoods, also white 
pine, preferred. Small salary to start but elegant opportunities 
for advancement. State age, references, experience and salary 
wanted. Address “ASSISTANT,” P.O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—A MAN OF GOOD HABITS 
And character, not afraid of work and competent to take off 
accurately from plans, items of mill work, and intelligently price, 
and, if necessary, sell same; to make detai!s necessary; make 
out working orders for factory and competent to superintend 
work in course of construction. Location of factory within 200 
miles of St. Louis, in healthy location and good schools. 
No person need apply who has not filled such a position in sutis- 
factory manner, and fully competent. 
State where formerly employed, and send references, and sal- 
ary expected per month. 
ork is mostly residence and store work; churches, office 
buildings, mantles and store fixtures. State if you can make 
plans. Address “ODD WORK,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
To handle machine shop and planing mill with fourteen machines, 
Location as agreeable as there is in the South. Good money for 
the right man. Must be sober and attentive. Address 
“C, 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—INSPECTOR AND BUYER. 
«xperienced hardwood inspector and buyer familiar with Penn- 
sylvania mills. Must be an intelligent man with some knowledge 
of the business at the selling end. Prefer to start on a percent- 
age of profits until value of services are demonstrated. State 
age, experience, references, etc. Address 
“LUMBER BUYER,” P. O. Box 744. Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK 
By wholesale sash — door company. Name references, and 
experience. Addre 











WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
And shipping clerk, March ist. References as to experience, 
qualifications ~~ reliability. Address 
VILLE E. MUNSON, Box 367, Phillips, Wis. 


MICHIGAN LOCGER 

With 25 years’ experience in pine, wants position as foreman, 
superintendent or manager with reliable firm, cutting 10 to 80 
million feet annually. Can take entire charge of camps and 
railroad and put logs to mill, river or lake at a minimum cost, if 
the show will permit. Can handle a large number of men to ad- 
vantage. Posted on all details pertaining to lumbering. Sober, 
competent and reliable. Ray =~ 

GER,” Box 317, Mecosta, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTEO—AS BAND SAW FILER. 
17 years’ experience and best of references. 
Address W. A. GRINARD. 246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On a fast modern outfit. My saws have a record for fast feed 
and good lumber. Used to 12-inch saws and double mill. Sober, 
reliable, best of references. Address 
“HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN. 
In sash, door and blind a first class man; 21 years’ ex- 
perience. W. V. HARRISON, La Grange, Ill. 


WANTED-POSITION AS PLANINGMILL FOREMAN 
Competent manager of men, lumber and machinery. 15 years’ 
experience North and South. Address 
“J. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or foreman of custom planing mill. by Al man, 35 years’ old, 17 
years’ experience in hardwood finish and stair work. 
Will hire on trial with reliable parties before making contract. 
L. SHREIBER, 355 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


- WANTED-— -POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
city, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. 


WANTED—POSITION AS CLERK 
By young Virginian, about a saw mill, Has had some experience 
in handling —_,. References furnished. Address 
. H. FITZ-HUGH, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND — 
Long experience. Pacific coast gy gy Addre 
P. O. BOX 491, euperiens, Pa. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen — salaried situations apply to = 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As factory superintendent or designer by Al man. Experience: 
interior finish, fine cabinet work and mantels Would consider 
position as superintendent and designer combined. Address 
“K. L. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 






































“GENERAL OTIS,” care of American Lumberman, 


SALESMAN-—WA NTED. 
To sell hemlock lumber. 3 per cent commission on net sales. 
Address BOX 625, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 

One that is thoroughly up in architect's plans in building ma 
terial, etc., in sash and doors and can act as bill clerk also. 

ddress “M. A. T.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted: Employment 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
With wholesale lumber company. Six years’ good business ex- 
perience. Just completed business course in Eastman Business 
College of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Will furnish best references. 
Age2l. Address ‘‘W. H. W.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

First class accountant with many original up to date short cuts; 
able to handle all correspondence with regard to sales and pur- 
chase; competent all-round lumber office man; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all office details both wholesale and manufacturing, 
hard woods and yellow pine; will be open for engagement Febru- 
ary 15th, effective March Ist. 1900. Address 

“COMPETENT, ” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman of saw mill-or woodworking plant. Practical ex- 

perience handling men and mills. Aj references. Address 

E. E. BUCHANAN, Box 122, Montague, Muskegon Co., Mich. 




















WANTED- SITUATION 
As traveling salesman. Thirteen years’ experience in Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio. Would like position with A1 firm; best of refer- 
ences. Address “LUMBER SALESMAN,” 
1813 N. Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


- WANTED-SITUATION. 

By competent hardwood lumber inspector. 
the small details of the business. Address 

“X. X.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION IN LUMBER TRADE. 
Large experience as shipping clerk, bookkeeper, manager and 
foreman. Mill and yard. Best of references. Address 
“E. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANACER 
Ofa retail yard, or with a wholesale yard or mill. by man with 
ten years’ experience as buyer and manager. Address 
“D. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


Understands all 








| Wanted-Tinher -inber Lands | 





HARDWOOD AND CEDAR TIMBER LAND 
Wanted near the Chicago & ——, ‘Wena Railroad. Address 
USCH, Reedsville, Wis. 


Manlefunber~Shingles] 


WANTED-—FOR CaSH. 
Second growth white oak squares, 56 and 63 inches long. Write 
for our new price list." ALTHAUS & BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
To sell on commission in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
Address ‘‘E, 4,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO ADVANCE MONEY 
For the entire cut of a yellow pine mill. State capacity and 
price. Address “‘E. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHITE OAK SCANTLING. 
2% inch x 2% inch, 2% 
3% inch x 4 inch. 
Length 6 feet and up, 8 feet average. 
Free from wormholes. 
First quality. 
Please quote prices C. I. F. Antwerp. 
References: Messrs. Speyer & Co., Bankers, New York. 


M. SCHLEISINGER, FILS, Brussells, Belgium. 

















inch x 3% inch, 3% inch x 3% inch, 





~ WANTED-—PAIL STAVES AND HEADING. | 
Three hundred cars poplar, basswood or pine 
J. H. HARRING ‘ON, Belmont, N. Y. 


WANTED—POPLAR SHIPPING CULLS. 
50,000 feet, mostly 1-inch, some 1%-inch and 2-inch, for spot 
cash. Quote lowest price, either f. o. b. cars shipping point or 
delivered. E. DODSON, West Liberty, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 =e x | 1-16 inch. ddress 
. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED—ENTIRE CUT 
Of first class yellow pine plant. Must be favorably located for 
railroad shipments. t cash payments soon as pments are 
made. Address “C. L. B.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up. for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs. 30 a up, a export. 
Inspection at point o men 
pea caress ELBERT L. FRENCH. Cl Clarksburg. W. Va. 
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WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run a 
what you have to offer in this line. Addre 
McCOWEN & MeCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
In all thicknesses, % inch—4 inch. Also first class walnut logs 
and lumber. Will pay cash and inspect at millif quantity justifies. 
EMIL GARTNER, ouston, ‘exas. 


WANTED— FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft Baaee and oak, plain and 


quartered; will inspect at ship ping poin 
LESH & YOU NG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Let us know 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if quantity sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODGE & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the —— is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 

One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1% 
inch and 2 inch, can use — green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. rite me what you have. My prices 
are at the top for good stock. 

M. M. McNEILL, Danville, Il. 


BLACK WALNUT LOGS WANTED. 


THE OAKEN LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Exporters of hardwoods. 





WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 
common and better, dry or green. Name price f. o. b. Defiance, 
Ohia. THE H. B. TENZER BOX CO 


WANTED— BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlist of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and Bend sawed red and _— oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. end list of our sto 
‘RR. CRANE & 6., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED— WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 mane. bd = and up long. 


Apply for specifications of sizes. 
P. 0. Box 2500, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED— FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, hn maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; iuppsten at shipping 
E. C BRAD “ORD. ma Buhl! Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED- LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bilis by using the ‘“‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.” It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
sbort and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
und there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


’ Waned-Seeond ftand Machinery | 


WANTED-—SECOND HAND LATH MACHINE. 


Give full description and price. 
‘ F. T..KENASTON, Fife Lake, Mich 


SAW MILL MACHINERY -—WANTED. 

One two-saw trimmer; one cut off saw complete; one steam 
nigger; one smoke stack, 40 inches diameter, 50 feet high. All 
the above must be complete and in good order. Sent full de- 
scription, and give price delivered on cars, also freight rate to 
Greenville, Miss. Address 

“E. 1,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-— -SECOND HAND LUMBER TRIMMER. 
In good condition, for right hand mill. Address 
LUCE LUMBER CO., Clare, , Arkansas. 


“WANTED— TO PURCHASE 
A 25 to 30 horse power return tubular boiler; a ‘12 or 13 ton Fifield 
engine, for wood rail, standard guage; also a steam feed. 
BAILEY LUMBER CO., Cordele, Ga. 


| Wanied:LoggingPy Equipment | 


WANTED-—HEAVY LOGGING CARS 


Of standard gauge. State dimensions, weight, condition, length 


of time operated, and pe, 
J. A. HAAK & SONS, Wolverine, Mich. 

















WANTED-—30 POUND RELAYING T RAIL. 
One and —_ -half miles of 30 pound relaying T rail. Address 
. & F. LUMBER CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, ‘Mich 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVES. 

We are in the market for the purchase of narrow gauge loco- 
motives. What have you got forsale? Send specifications, and 
State price, age, and condition. 

TORBERT & PECKHAM, 1603 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE, 36-INCH CAUGE. 
Saddle tank type. Size. about 9x14 or 10x16, Porter or Baldwin 
make. State age, condition, price, and give full specification. 
Address ‘*‘LOCOMOTIVE,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—LOCOMOTIVE. 
One 15 to 25 ton geared locomotive, at once. Send full descrip- 
tion, location and price. 
“H. B..” care of American Lumberman. 


LOCGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 
Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any g — or Pina 
standard and narrow gauge logging cars; several miles of rails. 
MMITSH HKUN CO.; Detroit, Mich. 














| Wanted:Business )pportunities | 


WANTED TO BUY 


A good —— lumber yard in a live town. 
ALLEN, 236 La Salle St., Room 505, Chicago. 








-WANTED-GOOD MILL MAN 
With circular mill—from 10,000 to 20,000 feet capacity—to set up 
in Arkansas immediately and saw tract of about five millions, by 
thousand. Soft logs delivered at mill--about six to thousand. 
Write to GEO. PRENTISS, Van Nortwick, II. 


WANTED—A RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 
In town of 1200 to 4000 inhabitants. Will pay cash. Address 
“D. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED— GEORGIAN BAY. 
Two or three years’ contract to cut logs by new mill situated 
on Georgian Bay, Shipment rail or water. Address 
“B. N.,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted=Miscellaneous | 


WANTED. 
Second hand logging cars for 36 inch gauge steel track. Can 
use 32 sets of trucks, 8 wheels to the set. 
T'wo 60 horse power portable boilers, second hand. 
One 125 horse power portable boiler, second hand. 
Send full deseription with price to 
RALEIGH LUMBER COMPANY, 
770 Bullitt Building, vinecunieesiieni 


WANTED-RAILS AND PIPE. . re 


2or ozone relaying rails, also 3 and 4-inch second hand gas 
pipe. 

















E NORTHERN COAL & TRANSPORTATION CO., 
609 Bearinger Building. Saginaw, Mich. 


OLD PIPE AND RAILS WANTED. 
Write fully what you offer for sale as to aa quantity and con- 

dition when will make cash offer. Addre 

BOX 93, care of American Lumberman. 


WHITE PINE MIEN. 

Manufacturers or dealers, send 15 cents for a copy of the 

“Lumberman’s Pocket Stock Book” and discount on 50 copies o1 
more. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

315 Dearborn St., ‘Chicago, ml. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB co. 
-WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 

The ‘“‘Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





- WANTED-— -HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a practical 
had wood lumberman who knew what was wanted. Bound in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 44% x 8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies. $4.00; ‘twelve a $7.50. 
Published and for sale by th 
SS AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


for Sale Tinber<fimber Lands | 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 

Sixteen thousand acres yellow pine timber, never cut over. 
Coastwise shipments made by rail or water. Fully equipped saw 
mill, 25,000 capacity, planing mill same. Locomotive, log cars 
and rails, mule teams and carts. Will be sold very low to close 
out anestate. Addres P.O. DRAWER 13, St. Augustine, Fla. 


8,000 ACRES CYPRESS TIMBER LAND. 

With some oak and ash. It also contains about 900 acres of 
juniper bays. Want to sell by March 25th, as am needing money 
for mill now operating. Terms, two-thirds cash. Price, $3.50. 
Need pay for portions containing standing timber only. 

ddress “E. 3,” " care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Kentucky white oak. 500,000 trees, Addre 
J. R. PLIPPIN, , rr Tenn. 
woop FOR PULP AND ALCOHOL. 

We offer for sale the wood suitable for manufacturing into 
pulp and alcohol from a tract of 15,000 acres and can guarantee 
as much more. We offer also unsurpassed sites for pulp mills 
and wood alcohol works on a never failing stream of clear spring 
water having 1000 or ‘ae horse power ress 

- HAAK & SONS, Wolverine, Mich. | 
COTTONWOOD STUMPAGE. 

For sale for all cash, a very large tractof fine ‘aaa eas with 

both rail and river shipping facilities. Addre 
“OWNER,” Rom 402, 510 Pine 7. is * st. Louis, Mo. 
FOR ‘SALE-—BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 

100,000 acres in large or small tracts of choicest fir and cedar. 
Average about 40,000 feet to the acre. On navigable water. 
Apply to HALL & SHANNON, Vancouver, B. C. 


TIMBER—FOR SALE. 

I have several fine groups of timber in 10 million to 150 million 
lots, tributary to railroad, and good harbor on Atlantic coast, and 
a saving over guif freights of more than $2 per ton by vessel to 
New York, located in South Carolina and Georgia. 

Cypress—50 millions, in lots of 10 million or more. 
grows on earth. 

North Carolina pine—50 millions, in lots of 10 million or more. 
Extra fine quality. 

North Carolina hardwood—in lots of 10 million to 150 millions, 
consisting of oak, ash, cottonwood, hiskory, etc., located and 
bought during last ten years. 

More than half of the cypress and hardwoods can be logged by 
steam skidder direct from river bank and without railroad or 
ecanaling. Practically at your own terms if you buy, or will con- 
tract to let timber be logged and manufactured by the M feet, 
5 to 20 million per year. Any other reasonable proposition from 
good responsible and practical parties will be entertained. All 
other parties, who spill bottles of ink inquiring for good groups, 
and expect to make a with wind, bluster, and without 
money, should take lessons in saving postage stamps, and to 
know that their letters of ean uiry can always be found in the 
wastebasket. CHAS. MAR’ SON, Port Harrelson, S. C. 

















As fine as 


sell tract titled at low rice. 


FOR SALE-—ALABAMA PINE. 
15,000 acres long leaf yellow pine in Alabama, near filoating 
stream, handy for export. G. E. TYRRELL, Oshkosh, Wis. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

We have an option on 16,500 acres good yellow pine timber, on 
railroad, at $6.50 per acre, and own an up to date saw mill with 
capacity of 50,000 feet per day; six miles railroad well equipped. 

Want to form a stock company of seventy-five or one hundred 
thousand dollars. Wil jput mill in at $25,000, one half its appraised 
value. Address COLLINS & CO., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


"WASHINGTON FIR AND CEDAR. 

We offer 7.040 acres in solid and adjoining sections near fine 
logging stream on Gray’s Harbor, estimated 100,000,000 fir and 
100,000.000 cedar. We also have for sale 160,000 acres of good 
timber in large and small tracts —— in all parts of Western 
Washington and Puget Sound. Addre 

THE SYNDICATE COMPANY, 
California Building, Tacoma, Washington. 


FOR SALE-65, 000 ACRES, YELLOW PINE. 

Is well located to transportation, and in the naval store belt 
that is now being extensively operated in Florida. Full particu- 
lars and careful expert estimates — We want cash and 
will sell at a bargain for next 60 da 
B ROBSTON, FE DIG & Co., Brunswick, Ga. 


FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER LAND. 


10,000 acres in one body, redwood timber land, $12 per acre. 
Will average to cut 50,000 feet per acre. 
20,000 acres, $20 per acre. Will average to cut 70,000 per acre. 
Title guaranteed. 
For maps, plats, reports, etc., address 
B. F. DURPHY, Eureka, California. 











WHITE PINE STUMPAGE-—FOR SALE. 

130,000,000 feet good white pine timber. 

45,000,000 feet fine yellow poplar. 

60,000,000 feet good oak and chestnut. 

25,000,000 feet hemlock. 

Located in Western North Carolina. First class, complete, 
modern band mill, and railroad facilities for supplying mill with 
logs . Will be leased to buyers at nominal rental. Communicate 
with JOHN C. MCCURDY, 1420 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- CALIFORNIA TIMBER FOR SALE. 
800 acres redwood near ocean harbor. 
20,000 acres redwood near ocean harbor. 
20,000 acres sugar and yellow pine; will cut 30,000 feet a acre; 
one half is railroad, balance United States serip; will take. Will 





. R. HAYNES, 
233 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—CALIFORN'A SUG4R PINE. 
3,000.000,000—-California sugar pine,in one body. Trees 3 to 7 
feet, smooth, straight. sound and clear. Absolutely the best 
body of timber on earth. Will sell at an agreed price per M 
stumpage, and agree on man to estimate quantity. No other 
such timber offering obtainable in U. S. or elsewhere. Either to 
hold or for immediate operation For details. address 
“D. 2.” care of American Lumberman. 


GOOD TIMBER NEAR RAILROAD-—CHEAP. 

A few sections unsold, covered with sugar and yellow pine, 
spruce, fir and cedar. Near railroad. Fine for boxes, for which 
there is a big cash demand. $38 an acre up. I also have 25,000 
acres as a whole or to cut up. 

D. J. CANTY, East Oakland, Cal. 
FOR SALE—PINE, ETC. 

I can group some nice pine in Louisiana for $6 per acre cash. 
I have some tremendous bargains in oak, gum, cypress, etc., in 
Louisiana. One special bargain is 5,000 acres oak, pine, etce., in 
North Louisiana, for #4 per acre. Lands worth $10 for farms 
when cleared; near to oe building. 

W. “ HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 














FOR SALE-—COAL AND TIMBER LAND. 
20,000 acres in Kentucky; on new railroad, by Southern system, 
to es a rich coal and timber district. Address 
“", HUBBLE, Right of Way Agt. So. Ry., Lanancaster, Ky. 
FOR SALE—-SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
Several Kentucky and Tennessee accessible virgin timber 
tenets; also senile W. G. HAMILTON, Louisville, anid 


FOR SALE—AT A SACRIFICE 
To liquidate the affairs of an English syndicate, 35,000 acres of 
pine and hardwood timber land in Caldwell Parish, La., near tide 
water and railway. Title pervect. Price $2.50 per acre. 
RIGGS, Manager, Lake Charles, La, 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
tributary to Lake Superior, the Northwestern, St. Paul and 
South Shore railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 
Inquire of the 

MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd., Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—OAK TIMBER LANDS. 
Tron county, Mo., 3.200 acres, wocpety oak. A bargain. Ad- 
dress, E. H. ASHLEY, 244 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
In tracts be ing in size from 2 to 200 million feet. Write for n- 
ormation. AYER & NORWAY CO., Everett, Washington. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS 
For sale. Anyone looking for investments on the Pacific Coast 
can gain necessary aaa 4 COU CK LEY with 


Room 28 Burkhart Block, Portland, Oregon. 


FOR SALE-YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have plenty of the finest of ‘ews us timber and some 
good millsites on the N. O. & N. E.R. R. (Q ~t in south- 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, good hy ete. rite me if 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this department; 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 


Fir Sale:fumtber=»«Shingles| 


FOR SALE-10,000 CEDAR POSTS. 
Can be cut to sizes wanted. Send inspection, dimensions and 
prices. Address 
“CEDAR POSTS,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE-BOX BOARDS AND SQUARES. 
One car extra wide cottonwood box boards. 17 to 25 inches 
wide; also one car red gum squares, 234x234x 27 inches long. 
Apply CHAPMAN & DEWEY LUMBER 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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